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Boat EXERCISE.—S UPERNUMERARIES CATCHING “CRABS.” 


At the Naval Academy 60 years ago—from Shakings, a book of sketches by Park Benjamin of the class of ’67. 
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The present generation cannot do it in less than three minutes either. 
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Love Lane.—From Shakings. ae 
As it was sixty years ago—the principal change one notes this June week is quite conspic " 
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A WINTER’s NIGHT 


A view of Bancroft Hall, Naval Academy. It is very seldom that the light and atmos- 
pheric conditions are so perfect for taking such a picture. 
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For I am a man under authority. Matt. 8:0. 


N OCTOBER last there was a confer- 

ence of Army and Navy chaplains at 

Governor’s Island in New York Har- 
bor. As he sat in the beautiful post chapel 
of St. Cornelius, named after the converted 
Roman centurion at Czsarea, it seemed to 
the writer more natural than ever before, 
that the first three outside the immediate 
circle of Jesus to recognize his claims were 
military men (Matt. 8:5; Luke, 23:47; 
Acts, 10:1). They saw in him and his 
teachings the needs of their own profession, 
order, obedience, duty, self-control, and 
self-sacrifice. We may go even farther and 
note that as his very name, announced by 
the angel of God before His birth, that of 
one of the greatest fighters of his race, 
Joshua, would indicate, to be a true follower 
of the “Prince of Peace,” requires habitual 
practice of all the military virtues. He 
who is out to obtain true peace, whether 
with himself, his fellow-men, or with God— 
in view of the heroic changes in character 
required—will soon discover that he is out 
| a fight, though his weapons be not physi- 


t 








The commanding officer of the Post at 
Governor’s Island, now chief of Staff of the 
United States Army, Major General Charles 
P. Summerall, was quite true to form as a 
spiritual descendent of St. Cornelius, when, 
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Religion 7 Leadership 


By CHAPLAIN SypNeEy K. Evans, U.S.N. 


(Chaplain, U. S. Naval Academy) 
“The sea is his.” 


Psalm 95:5. 


shortly after the conference, in an address 
delivered in New York City, he expressed 
himself thus: “If one studies history one 
must inevitably come to the conclusion that 
no great army has ever existed and no suc- 
cessful leader has ever commanded, who did 
not possess some deep form of religious con- 
viction. Indeed, history teaches that patri- 
otism and religion have ever gone hand in 
hand, while atheism has invariably been the 
accompaniment of communism, radicalism, 
bolshevism, and all the enemies of civiliza- 
tion and good government.” 

Others whose names are illustrious in the 
annals of the Army might be quoted in sim- 
ilar vein. The records at West Point in par- 
ticular abound in examples of the loftiest 
devotion to Christian ideals. 

The records of the Naval Academy are 
no less emphatic. 


II 


They that go down to the sea in ships and 
occupy their business in great waters; these 
men see the works of the Lord, and his won- 
ders in the deep. Psalm 107 :23, 24. 


Writers beyond number have dwelt upon 
the hold which the sea has ever held upon 
the imagination and emotions of mankind. 
In its calmer aspects, it suggests the serenity, 
mystery, immensity and irresistible energy 
of God, and in its wilder moods his power, 
majesty and awfulness. In all moods it is 
a constant reminder of man’s littleness and 
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dependence, and has ever been one of his 
chief stimuli to resourcefulness, courage, 
heroism and self-sacrifice. 

No one can find more about his calling in 
the Bible than does the “sailor,” whether in 
the Navy or not. From Genesis through 
the Psalms and Prophets to the New Testa- 
ment, and again on through the Gospels 
down to and in the last book of the Bible, 
he will find references innumerable. 

The Saviour often taught by the sea-side 
in ships and boats. Fishermen were among 
his earliest disciples and were called to be 
fishers of men. Nets and fishes were often 
used in his illustrations. He “rebuked the 
winds and the sea,” and when he saw his 
disciples “toiling in rowing,” came to them 
walking upon the water in evidence of his 
power. 

Sacred writers from the earliest days have 
used a ship as a symbol of the church in its 
course through history, and as a symbol of 
the human soul, voyaging safely under the 
guidance. of the Saviour as Pilot, not only 
over the sea of life, but across the sea of 
death, “into the haven where they would be.” 
In this faith they have ever found “an an- 
chor of the soul both sure and steadfast.” 

From the walls of the catacombs there 
has come down the fish used as a symbol by 
Christians in the days of the persecutions. 
As a sign of recognition, one would begin 
to draw the outline of a fish and the other 
would complete it as a proof of his Chris- 
tian discipleship. A fish would suggest the 
waters of baptism—the believer being caught 
in the gospel net— and himself to be a fisher 
of men. Perhaps there was a reference to 
immortality—a power over-riding Death as 
a fish does the “watery chaos.” 

But it is more probable that the fish was 
used as a symbol because the early Chris- 
tians saw in its name their religion, Bible 
and creeds in one word. The five letters 
which spell the word “fish” in Greek, 
IX@YX, (JICTHUS) are the initial letters 
of the Saviour’s title, “Jesus Christ, Son of 
God, Saviour.” 


(Insod¢ Xprotd¢ Geod Yrd¢ Dorye)— 
(Tesous Christos Theou Uios Soter) 


III 
The people that do know their God shall be 
strong and do exploits. Daniel 11 :32. 
“Every great American enterprise began 
from God.” wrote George Bancroft, the his- 
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torian and the Secretary of the Navy, 
in whose régime the Naval Academy 
was founded, and after whom its largeg 
building is named. The great names in oyr 
history are not those of atheists or agnostics, 
“For God and His Church” read the pen- 
nant on the Half Moon. “In the name of 
God, Amen,” began the Compact in the 
cabin of the Mayflower. From Washington 
down through Lincoln and on again through 
Wilson, Harding, and Coolidge, our great 
constructive leaders have been firm believers 
in God and have sought and obtained his 
aid. “Fear God and take your own part,” 
wrote Theodore Roosevelt. He placed the 
fear of God first in his own life as in his 
advice to others, knowing well that the other 
factors then would have their proper per- 
spective. Last May the commander-in-chief 
of the Army and Navy put himself on ree- 
ord in these words: 

It was in accord with basic truths of the uni- 
verse that the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence declared their reliance upon the protec- 
tion of a Divine Providence. Founded upon re- 
ligion, our government has derived strength and 
stability from the religious nature-of its people. If 
we are to maintain our national existence, we must 
continue to foster and cherish this spirit, which 
underlies all enduring achievements. So long as we 
adhere to the eternal verities of religion, we shall 
not fail to keep that inspiration which has carried 
us through nearly one hundred and fifty years. 


IV 
Fear thou not; for I am with thee. 


The tablet which records the fact that the 
“Naval School” was founded October 10, 
1845, is at the entrance to Mahan Hall, the 
center of the academic building. A 300- 
page volume of sermons which would do 
credit to any well trained clergyman has as 
its title, Thoughts on the Life of the Chris- 
tian. Its author was A. T. Mahan, D.C.L., 
LLD., Captain, U. S. Navy, who wrote, 
The Influence of Sea-Power upon History. 
During the summer months he often con- 
ducted the service in the absence of his rec- 
tor and preached the sermon himself. 

In a little town upon the Hudson is a 
small church, built by Farragut with his 
Mobile Bay prize-money. “God is my 
Leader,” his life motto, encircles his four- 
starred flag at the top of the window in his 
memory in the Academy Chapel. 

The corner-stone of the Chapel was laid 
by Admiral George Dewey, who for years 
taught a Bible class for young men. A new 
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1927] Religion in 
emphasis was placed upon his high Chris- 
tian character a year ago when his body was 
laid to its final rest in the Washington Ca- 
thedral. nee 

The most successful chain of missionary 
stations in Alaska today had its beginning 
in a service conducted ashore by a young 
naval lieutenant, better known later as Ad- 
miral Stockton. 


V 


In the name of our God we will set up our 

banners. Psalm 20:5. 

Over the main entrance to the Naval 
Academy Chapel, the dome of which, sig- 
nificantly perhaps, is the first feature of the 
Academy to greet the eye whether one ap- 
proaches it by land or by water, is the motto, 
“Non sibi sed patria,’ “Not for self, but 
for country.” But the Chapel “Colors,” the 
national ensign and the Academy flag, were 
not deposited at the door. As they swept 
through it, they passed another motto on the 
door itself, almost at the level of one’s good 
right arm, “Deo et patrie,” “For God and 
for Country.” So on up the aisle they 
passed to the altar, to come to rest in line 
of vision with the Cross of God, and flank- 
ing the form of the Divine Leader in the 
altar window itself. Religion and patriotism 
cannot be separated except in theory, be- 
cause God has joined them together. That 
religion is incomplete and impractical which 
does not include love of country and duty 
to it. That is a false patriotism which 
leaves out God and will prove to be a crea- 
ture of “whim” and not of principle. Hav- 
ing its roots in our homes, true patriotism 
binds them and us to the throne of God and 
is religion in terms of citizenship,—loyalty 
to God is the basis and guarantee of every 
other. 

The U. S. Navy instructions require that 
the church pennant “‘be hoisted at the same 
place of hoist and over the ensign during 
the performance of divine service on board 
vessels of the Navy.” This is not a tribute 
to any ecclesiastical body, but to Religion 
and God. 

VI 
I will go in the strength of the Lord God. 

Psalm 71 :16. 

As in civilian life, so in the Army and 
Navy. It is not difficult to discover that 
most of our great leaders have been firm be- 
lievers in God and in themselves as his in- 


Leadership 643 
struments. They had faith in themselves 
and in their fellows primarily because they 
had faith in God. 

It is hard to see how a great man can be an 
atheist. Without the sustaining influence of faith 
in divine power we could have little faith in our- 
selves. We need to feel that behind us is intelli- 
gence and love. Doubters do not achieve, skeptics 


do not contribute, cynics do not create. (President 
Coolidge) 


Anyone aspiring to leadership must study 
the successes and the failures in the lives of 
others, and avail himself of every means to 
a wider and more thorough preparation 
within his reach. It would always be pre- 
sumptuous and often tragic to assume the 
obligations of leadership if one lacks knowl- 
edge of the spiritual points of the compass. 
To the chaplain in particular, the leader who 
leaves God out of his life work and daily 
engagement list has failed to connect up 
with the great Dynamo of the Universe. He 
is like a house wired for electricity, in which 
the current has not been turned on. He is 
not only cheating himself by failing to get 
results which are within his reach in his own 
personal religious and professional growth, 
but by thus dwarfing himself, he is robbing 
his men, for whom he is responsible to the 
Flag as well as to the God whom he ignores. 
And they often discover it. 

Many who would scorn to wear second 
hand clothes or shoes are content with a re- 
ligion which really is not their own. No 
wonder they are confused and distressed by 
the so-called “conflict between religion and 
present-day science.” That phrase is born 
of ignorance. Ready to accept Truth when- 
ever and wherever found as from God, the 
man who has known God as a friend and 
companion, has a conviction as the result of 
his own personal experience, and is content 
to await the “deposit” if the waters of 
thought seem troubled. In these days of 
radio and electrons, he would be superficial 
indeed who claimed that we have no knowl- 
edge except that revealed through the senses. 
Faith does not contradict reason; it supple- 
ments it. It is not a “leap into the dark”’ but 
sheds light into it, and the man of faith has 
a peace in his heart and an obstinate steadi- 
ness in his life which the “world” did not 
give and which the “world” cannot take 
away. 

The great leaders of the Army and Navy 
seem to have lived the advice of Phillips 
Brooks to the men of Harvard: “Be sure of 
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God, and in the end nothing can overthrow 
q you.” 
Shall we not open the human heart 
Swing the doors wide till the hinges start? 
There is no need to search so wide 
Open the door and stand aside— 
Let God in! 


“And must I wait till science give 
All doubts a full reply?” 

Nay rather, while the sea of doubt, 
Is raging wildly round about, 
Questioning of life and death and sin, 
Let me but creep within 

Thy fold, O Christ, and at Thy feet 
Take but the lowest seat 

And hear Thine awful voice repeat 
In gentlest accents heavenly sweet, 
“Come unto Me, and rest; 

Believe Me, and be blessed.” 


Vil 


Then He arose, and rebuked the winds and 
a and there was a great calm. Matt. 
8:26. ° 


Above the altar of the United States Na- 
val Academy chapel is one of the most ex- 


quisite windows in America, placed there in 
memory of Admiral David D. Porter, U. S. 





! Navy, by the Class of 1869. It is of singu- 


lar beauty in lines and coloring and por- 
trays the Saviour walking upon the water, 
his figure being one of remarkable tender- 
hess and majesty. At every service it is a 


reminder that Jesus is still the ruler of the 


winds and the sea. One of the traditions 


7 of divine service in the chapel is that each 


oficial service shall end with the hymn, 
“Eternal Father! strong to save,” with its 
closing lines, “O hear us when we cry to 
Thee, For those in peril on the sea.” 





a 





It is a thought precious to many officers 
and men of the Navy afloat on the seven 
seas, that they are “remembered” regularly 


} by the kneeling congregation in the Navy’s 


Mother Church. 


Eternal Father! strong to save, 
ose arm hath bound the restless wave, 
Who bidd’st the mighty ocean deep 
Its own appointed limits keep; 
Oh, hear us when we cry to Thee 
For those in peril on the sea! 


The stanza sung is one of four stanzas of 
ahymn written in 1860 by William Whiting, 


4 a clergyman of the Church of England, after 
44 Storm in the Mediterranean. At once it 


me popular and is often sung in Eng- 


9 4nd and in our own country, particularly 
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along the coast in times of storms and anxi- 
ety as to the welfare of those at sea. And 
on many a ship it is sung at the close of 
divine service. 

The hymn is really an earnest prayer set 
to music. In the first stanza God the Father 
is addressed, the Creator of the World. 
Surely He who created the machine can 
control it and will hear our prayer. 


O Christ! Whose voice the waters heard, 
And hushed their raging at Thy word, 
Who walked’st on the foaming deep, 
And calm amidst its rage didst sleep; 

Oh, hear us when we cry to Thee 

For those in peril on the sea! 


Appeal is made in the second stanza to 
God the Son, the compassionate Jesus, who 
wore a human body for thirty-three years 
and understands our joys and sorrows from 
experience. He controlled the winds and 
the sea then and can do so now. 


Most Holy Spirit! Who did’st brood 

Upon the chaos dark and rude, 

And bid its angry tumult cease, 

And give, for wild confusion, peace; 
Oh hear us when we cry to Thee 
For those in peril on the sea! 


In the third stanza the appeal is to God 
the Holy Spirit, who brought order out of 
chaos at the Creation and does so in indi- 
vidual hearts and lives today. 


O Trinity of love and power! 
Our brethren shield in danger’s hour; 
From rock and tempest, fire and foe, 
Protect them wheresoe’er they go; 

Thus evermore shall rise to thee 

Glad hymns of praise from land and sea. 


The appeal in the fourth stanza is cumula- 
tive and even more intensely emphatic. It 
is addressed to the Divine Three in One. 
The third line, “From rock and tempest, fire 
and foe” is a particular witness to the in- 
spiration of the author. All dangers today 
of the sailor may be classed under one of the 
four heads, of which those named are 
typical. 





The writer had the privilege of acknowl- 
edging in part the spiritual debt to the 
author of the hymn under which those of 
us who are in the Navy rest, by officiating 
at the baptism of the author’s great-grand- 
daughter in the Naval Academy chapel on 
Easter Sunday, 1926. 


[Editor’s Note: See page 734.] 
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FRANCIS Scott KEy 


From a picture in the possession of Miss Ellen Key Habersham, his great grand- 
daughter. 
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The Original Manuscript of the Final Text 
of the ‘Star-Spangled Banner” 


An unrecorded narrative showing that the 

original manuscript of the “Star-Spangled 

Banner” remained for some years on the 

present site of the Naval Academy prior 
to its establishment in 1845* 


By P. H. Macruper, Secretary, Naval Academy 





T SEEMS appropriate that some rec- 

ord should be made of the following 

facts, as it may be a matter of future 
historic interest and value to those interested 
in the Naval Academy traditions and inci- 
dents to know that the original manuscript 
of the “Star-Spangled Banner” rested si- 
lently from about 1814 to 1845, partly un- 
known and unappreciated, on the very spot 
which was to become the future United 
Siates Naval Academy—the shrine of the 
American Navy. ‘The circumstances relat- 
ing to this incident were revealed to me by 
my mother, who was familiar with all facts 
which were passed directly to her by her 
grandmother, Mrs. Rebecca Lloyd Nichol- 
son, and other older members of the family 
who were intimately and personally associ- 
ated. Briefly speaking, these historic facts 
and events in connection with my narrative 
are as follows: 

On a spot in the present Naval Academy 
grounds, near the lower bandstand opposite 
the Superintendent’s quarters, there stood, 
prior to 1845, the mansion of my great 
grandfather, the late Judge Joseph Hopper 
Nicholson, who married Miss Rebecca Lloyd 





of Wye House, whose sister, Miss Mary 
Tayloe Lloyd, was the wife of Francis Scott 
Key. This mansion was located partly on 
the spot where the bandstand is now placed 
and near that group of locust trees covered 
with ivy now standing. Some of these same 
trees were in my great grandfather’s gar- 
den, the front of which faced on old Scott 
Street, running parallel to Severn River 
from Maryland Avenue. Some of these 
same trees still remain and mark the old 
line of Scott Street, the bed of which is 
now part of the green lawns, and partly 
covered by Bancroft Hall. This same house 
and property were later inherited by my 
grandfather, Colonel Joseph Hopper Nichol- 
son, who lived there until the spring of 1845, 
just before the Naval Academy was estab- 
lished in October, 1845. The grounds on 
which the house was located ran from Scott 
Street to the banks of the Severn River. The 
old bank of the Severn River still remains 
near the present tennis courts. The grounds 
of the tennis courts are all reclaimed land, 
having been filled in from time to time. 
The residence of Commander Franklin 
Buchanan, United States Navy, afterwards 
the first Superintendent of the Naval Acad- 


Sie ae * This article is presented for tl 1 
eae presented for the sole purpose mae 
of recalling certain traditions of public interest €MY, adjoined that of my grandfather, 
in connection with my family history, and is in Colonel Joseph Hopper Nicholson, and they 
grand- no way intended with any idea of inviting a dis- were great friends and relatives. When the 
Cussion as to its merits; or the expression of any 





ideas or opinions of my own, only stating these 
traditions as handed down to me, which I believe 
to be authentic and in every way reliable. I do, 
however, venture the opinion that any statement 
brought out in this text as to circumstances, 
names, dates, location, etc., can be easily substan- 
tiated, thus reasonably verifying the accuracy of 
the basic parts of my narrative. 


future site of the Naval Academy was be- 
ing discussed, Colonel Joseph Hopper Nich- 
olson and Commander Franklin Buchanan 
were largely responsible for its being located 
at Annapolis; and, as one of the induce- 
ments, deeded their property to the United 
States for this purpose. I merely mention 
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these facts to identify historically certain 

ints connected with my story, and to ver- 
ify these points so closely associated with 
the events which I am endeavoring to recall, 
so that they may be traced further by those 
who may be interested in further establish- 
ing the accuracy of my narrative. 

We are all familiar with the incidents 
leading up to the thoughts which inspired 
the spirit of Francis Scott Key, in writing 
the words of the “Star-Spangled Banner,” 
undisputed and established historic facts, 
which are so beautifully described by many 
distinguished authors. Therefore, I will not 
attempt to touch on any points in this con- 
nection, only touching on events tending to 
support the facts which I shall endeavor to 
present for historic reasons. If not recorded 
now, they will be lost to sight after this 
generation passes, as there may be none to 
record the little details which I shall try to 
pass along—knowing them to be true, but 
yet unpublished for the reason that they 
were possibly in the early days considered 
of minor importance, or else they were gen- 
erally known at that time, and not worthy of 
special record, just as certain of our pres- 
ent day incidents are not recorded, which 
yet may be valuable to a future generation. 
It is most natural that no written official 
record was ever made of part of these de- 
tails at that time, as it could never have 
been assumed in the early days that the 
verses would ever become the subject of 
such national interest and importance, as 
evolved in later years. 

The facts I desire to record are as follows: 

On the morning of the next day after 
Francis Scott Key wrote the memorable and 
inspiring words of the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” Mr. Key went to the home of my great 
grandfather, Judge Joseph Hopper Nichol- 
son, then living in Baltimore, whose wife, as 
I have previously mentioned, was the sister 
of Mrs. Francis Scott Key. 

Judge Nicholson, while a conspicuous 
member of Congress, had rendered possible 
the choice of Mr. Jefferson to the presi- 
dency, in the election contest of 1801, be- 
tween Burr and Jefferson, by always insist- 
ing upon being brought on his sickbed into 
the House of Representatives to cast his 
vote for Jefferson whenever the ballot was 
taken. Although, because of his judicial of- 
fice, he was not liable to military duty, he 
had accepted the command of a volunteer 
company to assist in the defense of Fort 
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McHenry ; and, as second in command, ren- 
dered most efficient service during the bom- 
bardment. In his interview with his broth- 
er-in-law, after they had recounted to each 
other their thrilling experiences since they 
last met, Mr. Key showed Judge Nicholson 
some verses which he told him he had writ- 
ten on the American ship, Minden, the ves- 
sel carrying the flag of truce, during the 
night of the bombardment and early on the 
next morning after it had ceased, on the 
back of a letter which he happened to have 
in his pocket ; and the night before in Balti- 
more. he had finally rewritten parts of them 
into the form in which they then stood. Up- 
on hearing it read, Judge Nicholson ex- 
pressed his warm admiration of the poem, 
and declared it must be printed forthwith 
and circulated unsparingly. Without de- 
lay, Judge Nicholson gave it to his wife, 
Mrs. Rebecca Lloyd Nicholson, who 
took it to a neighboring printer (although 
some authors state that Judge Nicholson 
took it himself—this I was informed is in 
error), who willingly agreed to strike off a 
large number of copies in handbill form, and 
these were delivered at once to newsboys 
with directions to sell or give them to all 
whom they should meet on the street. Some 
of those handbills are still in existence. In 
less than an hour the poem was in the hands 
of large numbers of persons throughout the 
city, and was received everywhere with de- 
light. Judge Nicholson, who himself was 
something of a poet and also a musician, 
fitted the words to the tune, ‘“Anacreon in 
Heaven,” a tune that was very popular at 
that time, and was that night sung at the 
theaters and other places of amusement and 
at private houses within and around Balti- 
more. 

Thenceforth our country’s ensign became 
known the world over by the strikingly ap- 
propriate name first given to it by Mr. Key, 
the “Star-Spangled Banner.” If it were 
ever appropriate to apply the word “chris- 
ten” to something inanimate and intended 
only for secular use, Mr. Key may be said 
to have then and there christened our flag. 
The ejaculation in the last verse— 

“And this be our motto, ‘In God is our 
trust’ ;” seems to have been the origin of the 
similar words now placed on our larger 
coins, and for Mr. Key may be fairly 
claimed the credit of the conception. 

Upon the death of my great grandfather, 
Judge Joseph Hopper Nicholson, on March 
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4, 1817, his wife continued her residence 
with her son, Colonel Joseph Hopper Nich- 
olson, at the old mansion on the banks of 
the Severn, the location of which I have 
already noted above, so that it could be iden- 
tified at this point of the article. My great 
grandmother carefully preserved and trea- 
sured the original manuscript in her per- 
sonal desk while residing with her son on 
this spot. 

After my grandfather deeded his property 
to the government for the establishment of 
the new Naval Academy, he moved with his 
family to his new residence on Duke of 
Gloucester Street (now 114 Duke of Glou- 
cester Street), which house still remains in- 
tact today and is the present home of the 
writer. When my grandfather, Colonel Nich- 
olson, moved with his family, his mother 
was still living and resided with him at his 
new residence until her death in October, 
1847. 

My mother, Mrs. Emily Nicholson Ma- 
gruder, was then a girl twelve years of age, 
old enough to distinctly remember what her 
grandmother revealed to her regarding her 
personally taking the original manuscript of 
the poem to the printer, which also accounts 
for the reason why the old manuscript was 
found in her desk years afterwards. My 
great grandmother occupied the third story 
back room overlooking Chesapeake Bay, in 
which the old desk referred to was located 
until the time of her death. This same room 
is now occupied by the writer, so all the 
above noted events have been traditional in 
our family. 

Upon the death of my great grandmother, 
her estate was divided between her two sons, 
Colonel Joseph Hopper Nicholson and Mr. 
James Macon Nicholson; the former receiv- 
ing certain silverware, portraits, etc., and 
the latter receiving certain furniture. The 
old desk referred to became the property of 
her son James, and was removed to Balti- 
more with its contents, and the supposedly 
lost-sight-of original manuscript, “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” remained in it for many 
years. The contents of the old desk were 
apparently untouched for a period of years 
afterwards. 

The late Mrs. Rebecca Lloyd Shippen 
(Mrs. Edward Shippen), of Baltimore, the 
daughter of Mr. James Nicholson, inherited 
the desk from her father, and going through 
its contents some years afterwards, dis- 
covered this original manuscript, identifica- 
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[Joy ? 
tion of which was entirely established. \gl 3 
Shippen refused to sell it for any priyg wh 
collection. Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan 4 iota 
among the wealthy collectors who madg bier? 
fabulous offer to her for its purchase. Hoe + — 
ever, she sold it to the Walters Art Gallen 
for a much smaller sum, with the undef, 


standing that it would forever remain# a of 
Maryland, if made part of that collectigg) c 
This manuscript now rests in the Walteg 














Art Gallery in Baltimore, Maryland. 
It has been found necessary to mentigj 
frequently names and dates because of fi 
writer's endeavor to prove his authority fq 
recording these historic facts, which } 
has every reason to believe are true havi 
been qualified by the circumstances abo 
stated. 
The draft of “The Star-Spangled Banng 
shown with this article is the first comple” 
draft of the anthem in its author’s oP 
handwriting. It was photographed by th 
late Mr. J. E. Howard Post from the orig 
nal shortly after it was found. Mr. Pog 
was a son of Mrs. Shippen, grandniece ¢ 
Francis Scott Key, and granddaughter @ 7 
Judge Joseph Hopper Nicholson, and it @ 
therefore a direct, authentic reproductioll 
from the original. J 
It is appropriate to note here in conneé 
tion with the words of this patriotic anthem 
so well-known everywhere in this great né 
tion, which is sung to the inspiring air of 
““Anacreon in Heaven,” that it is to be 
gretted that it cannot be definitely decided , 
one way or the other without discussion, 
that this same tune was possibly in existence 
even prior to the origin of Anacreon. The | 
contrary opinion is not well established, ? | 
it is safe to assume that this music had it} | 
origin with the initial publication of the faf _. 
mous “Anacreon in Heaven.” 
Francis Scott Key spent much of his early} 
life in Annapolis, on the spot of the future 
United States Naval Academy, where he 80 
frequently visited his old friend and broth 
er-in-law, Judge Nicholson, the latter having ( 
set his anthem to tune. It is a strange 
co-incidence, and a kind stroke of fate, tha 
in after years this anthem is played ea¢h 
morning from the Naval Academy bané 
stand, which is located on the spot of the? 
old mansion, and within a stone’s throw of 
the mast at which waves the Stars and 
Stripes, as if echoing a tribute to their 
memory, and a glorious inspiration to evely 
patriotic American citizen, as time glides of. 
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Functions and ‘Types 


By MipSHIPMAN (SEconpD CiAss) ALBERT O. Momo, U. S. Navy 
“Necessity is the Mother of Invention” 


Eprtor’s Nore: Submitted in the Prize Essay Contest, 1927. Although not awarded the prize o 
honorable mention, the article was considered so important by the Board of Control that it was’ 
ordered published in the ProceepINGs. 





HE Necessity for a Fleet—What is portance as are threatened by a rival 
the value of a navy to a nation? A power. A fleet may be absolutely ne. 
navy is the surest means to the fulfill- essary in keeping open sea lanes for the pas- 
ment of a nation’s policy. Fundamentally sage of supplies during war time if a nation 


a nation has three purposes in its national is an island power and is _ ' — 
policy. These are, in the order of their im- ing. The British Island 4. _pend upon 
portance, (1) national defense, (2) com-_ ships for their foodstui @*°! \iher indige 


mercial advantages, and (3) diplomatic pensable supplies from th us parts of 
power. For the carrying out of these pur- the British empire. Japan relies upon China” 
poses a command of the sea is necessary. A and Korea for its life-sustaining supplies, 


navy is of utmost value and often indispens- As a result, powerful navies have been de 
able in the operation of these purposes, for veloped by these nations. 

it is the most effective means of gaining the It is easily realized that a nation cam 
command of the seas. not carry on an effective foreign policy 


Except in the case of a land-locked nation, by sheer persuasion or diplomatic abil 


the navy prevents the approach of an invad- ity. When the American colonies were 
ing army toward that nation. Nations not first organized under the Articles of Confed- 
threatened at their borders by enemies turn eration there was no executive power to up- 
their attentions to the development of fleets hold the laws enacted. As a result these 
to insure the integrity of their coast lines. laws were not respected. When, however, 


A navy, if well-balanced in the proper types under the government of the Constitution an | 


of ships, can prevent, or at least delay, the executive was provided for, laws were 
approach of an invading force. Inasimilar obeyed, since they were backed by a tangible 
manner, with the balanced fleet, an overseas power. In a similar manner, the rights of 
aircraft attack can be warded off. This is a nation will not be observed unless it is 
due to the dependence upon surface vessels _ realized that a superior force can be brought 
for transportation of men or aircraft. As to bear at the location of trouble. This 
yet the airplane has not been developed into — force can be one vessel, or a whole fleet, de- 
a long-range weapon effective enough to be pending upon circumstances. 
independent of the surface carrier. A navy, The Fleet and National Policy.—The in- 
if well balanced and powerful enough, can terdependent relation between the fleet and 
prevent attack from the sea or air. 
The dependence of commercial sea power powers today. In each case national preset- 
upon naval power is proverbial. Naval ves- vation depends upon national integrity of 
sels are necessary to prevent infringement the security of sea lanes, or both. In every 
by other powers upon the rights of the com- case command of the sea is necessary. That 
mercial nation. The presence of warships at is the prime purpose of the fleet—to gain 
unsettled points of commercial importance is command of the sea, if only temporarily. 
necessary for the integrity and safety of Due to its capability for self-sustainment, 
that nation’s interests. In time of stress a the United States is not in danger of being 
more powerful force is necessary on the high starved out. As a result, the chief purpose 
seas, and at such places of commercial im- of the fleet is for defense. The numerous 
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national policy is evident in most naval ; 
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advantages of the United States are open to 
foreign aggression, and herein lies the asset 
of the fleet. The fleet is the first force 
which will come in contact with the enemy 
force, and is therefore the first line of de- 
fense. To function properly for this pur- 
pose the fleet should be balanced. The capi- 
tal ship alone would not be sufficient. Light 
cruisers, destroyers, and aircraft are neces- 
sary to make defense complete. 

In time of peace the fleet is the right arm 
of the Department of State. If a determined 
foreign policy is to be pursued, an effective 
arm is necessary. Nothing is gained in for- 
eign relations by persuasion, unless it be 
forceful persuasion. The Monroe Doctrine 
is respected by foreign powers only when 
the United States has a powerful fleet as a 
potential means of enforcement. Likewise 
the “Open Door” policy in China would be 
a “mere scrap of paper,” if the potential 
value of the fleet. was not realized by nations 
not profiting by the “Open Door’’ policy. 

Great Britain is confronted with the dou- 
ble necessity of national defense and open 
sea lanes to all parts of the world. It is 
asingle problem of imperial defense. Lines 
of communication must always be open be- 
tween the British Isles and the various parts 
of the British Empire. For this purpose 
command of the sea is necessary in any part 
of the world. Cruisers are necessary for the 
protection of commerce on the high seas. 
Battle cruisers are needed to make a hasty 
defense of any part of the Empire, as did 
the Invincible and Inflexible at the battle off 
the Falkland Islands during the last war. 

France, due to the gradual loss of her fleet 
during the World War, has bent her efforts 
upon developing a powerful group of light, 
fast units. The building of a capital ship 
fleet is impossible to France on account of 
the prohibitive cost. Therefore permanent 
command of the sea is not feasible. The 
chief source of men and supplies would be 
her colonies in Africa. France is now devel- 
oping a fleet which will guarantee as far as 
possible the safe transport of convoys be- 
tween France and the African coast, for 
marshaling her forces from over the Medi- 
terranean. 

Japan is in a similar situation. She, like 
the British Islands and France, must rely 
upon an outside source for her supplies. In 
China and Korea lie her raw materials for 
War and peace. Japan has realized the im- 
portance of a powerful fleet, and she has 


been well rewarded for her energetic efforts. 
She now has an imposing command of the 
sea in that part of the world, as a result of 
the development of a powerful navy. 

The Power Necessary.—For naval 
strength a powerful and far-reaching wea- 
pon is necessary. The fighting group which 
applies its attack first and outside the maxi- 
mum range of the enemy gains an initial ad- 
vantage. The longest range weapon is the 
most powerful. Other weapons are auxil- 
iary and are held for a possible advanta- 
geous employment. Considering present use, 
the big gun is the most effective weapon. 
It outranges the torpedo, the only other 
offensive weapon for the surface ship, and 
its use is not hindered by the torpedo. 

The airplane, as a naval unit, still depends 
upon the surface ship. The cruising radius 
of the airplane has not yet been developed 
to the extent that the plane can be used for 
overseas operations, unless a portion of its 
trip is accomplished by the surface ship. The 
aircraft carrier therefore remains as an es- 
sential factor in naval warfare, even if air- 
craft should be proved superior to the sur- 
face ship. 

If considered this way, the airplane is a 
weapon or coOperating arm of the warship. 
Due to the development of anti-aircraft 
methods within the last few years, the bomb- 
ing plane has been disregarded as an offen- 
sive weapon against the battleship. Increased 
deck protection has made the ship practically 
invulnerable to aircraft bombs. In addition, 
the bombing plane is the prey of the pursuit 
plane, due to its poor maneuverability. 

Likewise the development of secondary 
battery fire control has made the torpedo 
plane a hazardous project. Due to the inac- 
curacy of aim in launching a torpedo from a 
plane, the range is limited not by the range 
of the torpedo itself, but by the degree of 
accuracy possible at the point of aim from 
the plane. Therefore the plane must ap- 
proach the target ship to short range before 
launching its missile. This approach offers a 
large target to the torpedo defense battery 
of the ship to be torpedoed, and the latter 
can lay down a veritable barrage. 

The airplane still remains of use to the 
warship for “spotting” and observing, and 
for preventing or aiding the carrying out of 
these missions. The airplane is thus a com- 
ponent part of the surface ship, similar to 
the gun or torpedo. 

Those naval powers not able to develop a 
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fleet of big-gun ships, the capital ship, have 
resorted to cheaper substitutes. France is the 
chief example of these. She has undertaken 
the construction of a fleet of light, swift 
ships. This fleet is developed on the theory 
that it would be possible to defeat a power- 
ful fleet of capital ships by a combined tor- 
pedo and gas attack under the cover of 
smoke screens. This would be carried out 
by blinding the enemy, rendering him pow- 
erless, and then sinking or capturing him. 

The actual use of the light fleet would be 
to gain control of communications between 
the source of supply and the home country. 
A fleet of this kind could have only a tem- 
porary control of the sea if there were a 
fleet of capital ships in proximity. 

The big gun, determined by World War 
experiences and post-war naval practice, 
then appears to be the most powerful naval 
weapon. The capital ship fleet should con- 
sist only of those types of ships which will 
function with the capital ship. The big gun 
is the arm of the fleet and is thus the objec- 
tive of an enemy fleet. The purpose of the 
fleet would then be to employ the big gun 
most effectively as a means of destroying 
the enemy big-gun group, and to reduce the 
enemy big-gun power in any possible way. 

The prime necessity is the carrier for the 
big gun. This is the capital ship. The car- 
rier must be protected in every possible way. 
This is accomplished in some degree by its 
design. It is armored and bulkheaded to the 
highest possible degree for security from 
gunfire, torpedoes, or bombs. It is equipped 
with weapons for warding off attacks by air- 
craft or smaller surface vessels. In some 
cases it has the added advantage of high 
speed for evading superior capital ships. 

Although gunfire is the surest means of 
crippling the big-gun carrier, other weapons 
have been devised which are successful to 
some degree in capital ship engagements. 
The chief of these are the torpedo and the 
bomb. The bomb was the natural weapon 
for aircraft, and its development naturally 
followed that of aircraft. Since a special 
carrier for the torpedo was necessary the 
submarine and destroyer were evolved. The 
torpedo boat was first originated, a small, 
fast vessel for discharging the torpedo upon 
an unsuspecting enemy craft. The torpedo 
boat destroyer was then evolved as an effec- 
tive means of checking this small sea terror. 
When the range of the torpedo increased, 
the destroyer took the place of the torpedo 
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boat as the employer of the torpedo. Whey 


the torpedo became a dangerous competitor 
of the big gun, the destroyer was the vegggl 
most suited to defend the big-gun ship from 
the submarine and destroyer—the two types 
of torpedo craft. This was adequately 
proved in the late war. The destroyer, em. 
ploying as its weapon the depth bomb, was 


able to thwart the U-boat menace. Likewise, / 


in the Battle of Jutland destroyer squadrons 
were the most effective defense against de- 
stroyer attacks. 

The fleet, then, is a group of war vessels, 
its chief purpose being to employ the big 
gun most effectively. The purposes of the 
units of the fleet are (1) to carry this wea- 
pon, (2) to protect this weapon, or (3) to 
attack the similar weapon of the enemy. To 
be a unit of such a fleet demands a vessel 
of certain robustness and sea keeping ability, 
and of sufficient speed and cruising radius to 
move with the fleet. 

Organization of the Big-Gun Group— 
As naval warfare and the consequent naval 
design developed after the steam engine was 
applied to warships, warship types followed 
individual paths. In each type, ships would 
be replaced by ships of more modern design. 
Thus ships developed to a high degree for 
their individual purposes. The torpedo ves- 
sel was developed to fire the torpedo with 
maximum effect; the cruiser was equipped 
with suitable armament and protection for 
an effective scout or commerce raider. 

But as naval warfare became more com- 
plicated and naval science more advanced, it 
was realized that such a heterogeneous group 
of warships could be employed more effec- 
tively if they were formed into a coOpera- 
tive group. In this way the fleet could aet 
as one and eliminate friction between indi- 
vidual ships as far as possible. 

Although this necessity for fleet organiza- 
tion was long realized, it was impossible to 
carry out this policy due to the lack of 
proper means of communications from ship 
to ship. As the necessity of intership com- 


munication increased with the number of © 


tinits in the fleet, so also did the difficulty 


increase with the complication. Lights and — 


flags could not be easily read at a distance, 
and under the stress of battle intership com- 
munication by this means would be virtually 
impossible. With the adoption of radio, 
however, for use by warships the thought of 
intership communication became a reality. 
Wireless systems were installed in warships 
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so that intership communication was moder- 
ately sure. The number of sets on each ship 
was increased to insure continuous commu- 
nication in case of casualty. 

With the actual adoption of the radio for 
warship communication fleet organization 
went forward. Homogenous ships were as- 
signed to divisions, divisions were formed 
into larger groups. An organized group was 
formed around the big-gun ship as a nu- 
cleus. 

As this group of war vessels became truly 
organized, the functions of the various types 
of warships changed. The capital ship was 
still the carrier of the big gun, the destroyer 
the carrier of the torpedo, but certain neces- 
sities were obviated by the new organization 
and new necessities arose. 

The capital ship, being the carrier of the 
big gun, was the backbone of the new fleet. 
The purpose of the fleet was to protect this 
type in the operating of its functions, and 
to seek out and destroy the enemy capital 
ships. 

The capital ship is threatened in numerous 
ways. When in actual contact with an 
enemy fleet its chief dangers are those from 
gunfire of the enemy capital ships, torpedo 
attacks, and bombing by aircraft. The capi- 
tal ship can protect itself from gunfire by ar- 
mor, from torpedoes by bulges or interior 
bulkheading, and from bombing by protec- 
tive decks. This is passive defense, which 
saves the ship from the destructive effect 


_ of these weapons. For active defense against 


torpedo attack a secondary battery of guns 
is employed; for defense against aircraft 
attack, anti-aircraft guns are used. 

The modern fleet organization, however, 
increases the safety of the capital ship, and 
allows the capital ship to divert more of 
its attention to its prime function, the proper 
employment of the big gun. Destroyer flo- 
tillas engage attacking destroyers, thus pre- 
venting the latter from fulfilling their pur- 
Likewise, pursuit planes prevent 
bombing planes from approaching the capi- 
tal ship. 

Of all the warships used with the fleet, 
the destroyer has the greatest number of 
purposes. Its original purpose was the ef- 
fective use of the torpedo against the capital 
ship. It was found that the destroyer was al- 
so the most effective defense against torpedo 
attack. In the Battle of Jutland, von Scheer, 
in order to withdraw from the battle, made 
a desperate destroyer attack upon the Brit- 
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ish battle line, causing Jellicoe to turn his 
whole line of battleships away to avoid tor- 
pedoes. The success of the stroke was due 
to the absence of British destroyers at that 
point to ward off the German attack. If 
the capital ship should be threatened by sub- 
marines, the destroyer again is the most ef- 
fective defense. The capabilities of the de- 
stroyer against the submarine have been well 
shown in the World War. When the value 
of the smoke screen for hiding the move- 
ments of the fleet was realized, another use 
for the destroyer was found. It was under 
the cover of destroyer smoke screens that 
von Scheer made his three famous turns in 
the Battle of Jutland. The speed, maneu- 
verability, and seaworthiness of the de- 
stroyer makes it a vessel essential to the 
fleet. 

A warship type of vast importance to the 
proper functioning of the fleet is the light 
cruiser. The fleet, before it is able to attack 
an enemy fleet, must locate the whereabouts 
of such a fleet and make an approach by 
which it may gain the greatest advantage. 
This is the prime function of the light cruis- 
er. It is not only necessary to meet part 
of the enemy fleet and determine its posi- 
tion for the capital ships, but the enemy ad- 
vanced force must be penetrated and the 
strength and location of the enemy capital 
ships be ascertained. For this purpose su- 
perior speed and strength are necessary. 
Conversely, if the enemy advanced force 
attempts to penetrate the scouting force for 
information, light cruisers are necessary 
to ward them off to prevent the enemy from 
learning the movements of the fleet. The 
light cruiser is also useful for warding off 
destroyer attacks. Due to its superiority 
over the destroyer, a small number of ships 
of this type can break up an organized tor- 
pedo attack upon the fleet. 

The so-called “fleet submarine” is the only 
type of submersible which can accompany 
the fleet. Its advantages are questioned, 
however, for its submerged speed is too 
limited fo. operations with the fleet on a 
large scale. Its suface speed permits it to 
cruise with the fleet, but when an approach 
is to be made against an enemy fleet these 
vessels would have to submerge and con- 
tinue at reduced speed. The submarine 
therefore appears to be more of a handicap 
than an asset to the properly functioning 
fleet. 

With the adoption of aircraft for use with 
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the fleet, the aircraft carrier came into being. 
This appeared to be the most logical means 
of bringing aircraft with the fleet. For the 
taking off and landing of planes a large 
surface was necessary. Capital ships and 
cruisers were already too crowded with in- 
struments of warfare. The carrier was the 
result. 

If the airplane depends upon the surface 
vessel for its conveyance to within striking 
distance, the security of the surface vessel 
is of vital importance. The safety of the 
surface vessel might be threatened by tor- 
pedoes or aircraft. By means of the sec- 
ondary battery weapons and anti-aircraft 
batteries these could be warded off, with 
the’ assistance of squadrons of destroyers 
and fighting planes. If, however, the car- 
rier of aircraft should be threatened by big- 
gun ships properly equipped for offense and 
defense, the only answer would be big-gun 
ships to face this attack. 

This line of reasoning appears to be a 
plea for the superiority of the capital ship 
over aircraft and the aircraft carrier. This 
is not as it should be. The balanced fleet, 
the most powerful fleet, must consist of each 
of these offensive and defensive weapons: 
the big gun, the airplane, and the torpedo; 
with the contending types: capital ship, air- 
craft carrier, and torpedo vessel, acting in 
coOrdination. The lack of any of these will 
he likely to spell defeat in a fleet engage- 
ment. 

sefore the airplane came into use in naval 
warfare there was a more or less set method 
of attack upon one fleet by another. In the 
fleet action it would be the mission of the 
advanced force, the scouting fleet, to gain 
contact with the enemy capital ship group, 
the main fleet, and determine the location 
and characteristics of the latter. This in- 
formation would be sent back to the com- 
mander-in-chief, who would conduct his ac- 
tion accordingly. At the same time an at- 
tempt would be made to prevent the enemy 
advanced force from penetrating the screen 
made around the capital ship group and thus 
obtaining similar information for the enemy 
capital ship fleet. 

With the advent of aircraft into the fleet 
the same principle remained, but it was ex- 
tended over a wider scene of action. An 
approach could be made either on the sur- 
face of the sea or through the air. The re- 
sult was that a contact could be made with 
the enemy more easily, and a greater area 
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had to be covered by the screening forges 


The airplane thus increased the effectiye 
range of the fighting power of the fleet, 
Since the World War, as a result of the 
development of gunnery, the airplane hag 
become an essential factor to the capital ship 
in fire-control. The plane can be used fog 
spotting the salvos of the capital ship, and 


in this way increase the effective range of ; 


the big gun. The fleet which does not haye 
this advantage is handicapped before enter. 
ing an engagement. 

It can thus be seen that the airplane has 
increased the power of the battleship in ob. 
servation and spotting. Although the plane 
has threatened the safety of the capital ship, 
it has in itself offered the most effective 
measure of protection for the capital ship 
against the aircraft attack. The plane is as 
necessary a part of the capital ship as the 
torpedo defense battery or the anti-aircraft 
gun. 

To prevent the proper employment of the 
airplane for observation and spotting the en- 
emy will marshall fighting planes to inter- 
cept these observation and spotting groups, 
lighting planes are necessary, then, to pro- 
tect these in order that they may carry on 
their proper mission. It can thus be imag- 
ined that the future contest between capital 
ships will be preceded by a contest for the 
supremacy of the air. For the successful 
employment of observation or _ spotting 
planes a superior force of fighting planes 
must be at hand to prevent interference by 
enemy aircraft. The outcome of the pre- 
liminary air battle may decide which fleet 
can most effectively apply the big-gun at- 
tack and as a result gain the mastery of the 
sea. 

In order to bring the maximum force of 
aircraft into action two methods may be con- 
sidered. The planes may be carried on ships 
specially designed for the purpose—the ait- 
craft carrier—or the big-gun ship itself. At 
the present time the first method is in gen- 
eral use in most navies, and a combination 
of the two in some navies. The second 
method has not been adopted as yet in toto. 

The employment of the aircraft carrier, 
which is the type of vessel designed for the 
sole purpose of carrying aircraft, has two 
disadvantages. Due to the necessity of a 
large landing deck, there is a great weakness 
as regards aircraft bombs and _ high-angle 
gun-fire from the capital ships. If the land- 
ing deck should become crippled by this 
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means the consequent employment of the 
carrier would be arrested. Planes could not 
leave its decks or land for repairs and other 
necessary treatment. Also, if the carriers 
were to become separated from the capital 
ships, the efficiency of the latter would be 
greatly reduced. 

To remedy as far as possible the danger 
of separation of the capital ship from its 
aircraft group, the battleship-airplane carrier 
has been devised. In this type of ship, part 
of the ship would be devoted to the func- 
tions of the battleship and part to the carry- 
ing of aircraft. The most common concep- 
tion of this type is a ship having its big guns 
grouped forward in turrets, the after part 
of the ship being devoted to a flying deck 
for the handling of aircraft. This type of 
warship is yet more or less of a theory; no 
ships of this type having appeared in any 
fleet. 

By the adoption of the catapult the ne- 
cessity of a large flying-off deck is obviated. 
The catapult launches the seaplane or flying 
boat in a manner similar to the launching of 
a torpedo from the torpedo tube. Due to 
the impulse given by the compressed air or 
powder charge only a short span is neces- 
sary to launch the plane at flying speed. In 
a number of fleets, especially the United 
States Fleet, this method has been adopted. 
With the absence of a flying deck, the plane, 
to return to the ship, must land alongside 
the ship and be hoisted aboard by crane. 
After the plane has accomplished its mis- 
sion, however, it is considered of no further 
use in actual warfare, and its return to the 
ship is not urgent. In the United States 
Fleet the catapult has been adopted for use 
on battleships, cruisers, and even aircraft 
carriers, The chief advantages of the cata- 
pult are the elimination of the flying deck 
and a most efficient means of launching sea- 
planes, even in moderately rough weather. 

Although the various naval powers have 


_ adopted different methods of handling air- 


craft, the intended employment of the air- 
craft is the same in each case. 

_The chief advantage in this fleet organiza- 
tion is that it allows each unit to carry out 
a single function. The capital ship carries 
out its prime function, the proper employ- 
ment of the big gun. The light cruisers gains 
contact with the enemy fleet and screens its 
own fleet. The destroyer employs the tor- 


e land- ' pedo in attacking the enemy fleet. Other 


by this 





destroyers prevent such an attack by enemy 
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destroyers. Destroyers lay down smoke 
screens. The aircraft carrier brings the air- 
plane into the fleet action. The airplane 
supplies the fleet with information. Other 
planes seek to interfere or prevent inter- 
ference by enemy planes. Each vessel has 
a single purpose to accomplish, 

A fleet of this type employs the policy of 
offense, both for attack and defense. In- 
stead of the capital ship fending off torpedo 
or aircraft attack chiefly by its own wea- 
pons, the other units of the fleet are used 
for this purpose. The destroyer squadrons, 
headed by light cruisers and destroyer- 
leaders, repel torpedo attacks; the aircraft 
squadrons repel aircraft attack. Meanwhile 
the capital ship is employing its big guns to 
the greatest advantage instead of directing 
part of its attention to the secondary bat- 
teries. Attack upon aircraft carriers could 
be provided for in the same way. Thus each 
vessel directs its attention to its single pur- 
pose of offense, its necessity for defense 
being obviated by the offensive methods of 
the other units of the fleet. 

Under the assumption that we have now 
formed an organized fleet of warships, let 
us direct our attention to the circumstances 
under which these warship types are de- 
signed. 

Characteristics of the Warship—The 
limit placed upon the displacement of the 
warship makes a very careful analysis nec- 
essary before a ship is designed. This limited 
displacement allows only an allotted portion 
of the ship to armament, armor, and motive 
power. It is a three-sided conflict between 
these. In addition, the size of the ship must 
be large enough to allow the ship to accom- 
pany the fleet at all times. In considering 
these characteristics in warship design the 
advantages and disadvantages must be care- 
fully weighed. 

As a general rule the factors of armor 
and speed are diametrically opposed in dis- 
tribution in the warship. One of the two 
1s usually necessarily lacking. With heavy 
armor high speed is difficult to gain, even 
if a powerful driving system is available. 
The fleet of the United States is founded 
upon battleships heavily armored but of 
comparatively slow speed, while the fleet 
of Great Britain is composed of moderately 
armored battleships of moderate speed and 
of lightly armored battle cruisers of high 
speed. The combination of moderate armor 
and high speed was tried in the British 
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Queen Elizabeth class of battleships, but this 
type has not been repeated. In other types 
of warships the question of armor is not so 
important. The capital ship must remain in 
the line of battle, receiving the brunt of the 
gun-fire, while other units of the fleet are 
possessed of high mobility. Speed, how- 
ever, is a decided advantage for the capital 
ship, for it permits the latter to choose its 
own time for engagement. Also, the fast 
capital ship, the battle cruiser, is useful 
where a sudden concentration of power is 
demanded, such as in scouting or screening 
skirmishes. Speed is an essential tactical 
characteristic. 

Armament, which is the raison d’étre of 
the warship, is limited by displacement. 
Powerful batteries must be carried on larger 
ships, due to the greater stresses resulting 
from gunfire. Larger ships mean a more 
stable gun foundation. This is especially 
important in the case of the capital ship, 
which is the big-gun ship. The larger ship 
can carry the heavier battery, and, conse- 
quently, apply the greater offensive pres- 
sure. In other units of the fleet the size of 
the gun is usually determined by the ne- 
cessity for defense against ships of a similar 
class. This is governed more or less by 
competition.. Immediately after the World 
War the 6-inch gun was considered ade- 
quate for the scout cruiser. When the 7.5- 
inch and 8-inch guns were adopted by cer- 
tain fleets for cruiser weapons other fleets 
followed this example. Likewise, at that 
time the 4-inch gun was employed for most 
destroyer types, but in the later designs the 
5-inch and 5.5-inch guns were installed, and 
this was copied by other fleets. Each ship 
has to equal the contemporary type of other 
fleets to function properly. As a result, the 
destroyer and light cruiser were increased 
in size. 

Size is an important factor in the design 
of the warship. A certain minimum size is 
demanded for robustness and sea keeping 
ability if the unit is to accompany the fleet. 
The consideration of size controls the fac- 
tors of warship design. An increase in size 
allows an increase in speed, armor, or arma- 
ment. Each of these factors requires a cer- 
tain proportion of the total displacement. 
For a certain designed speed a certain 
weight of motive power is necessary. To 
supply an increased horsepower more en- 
gines are required, and more boilers are nec- 
essary to supply these engines with steam 
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at a proper pressure. The increase in fig 
consumption will demand additional fyg 
storage space. If, however, the speed is 
remain the same with an increase in s 

more weight can be devoted to the distrihy 
tion of armor 2nd armament. The propor. 
tion of the ship’s displacement to be devoted 
to armament depends not only upon the ae. 
tual weight of the armament installation, / 
but also upon the size of armament to fe 
used. If the battery is to consist of guns 
of large caliber, the number of these is lip. 
ited by the stresses which the ship can with 
stand normally. It is the effect of theg 
stresses, not the weight of the battery itself 
that determines the type of battery which 
can be installed. Armor, on the other hand 
is only dead weight, and the heavily armored 
ship is handicapped in speed on this account, 

Increased size is an advantage to the cap- 
ital ship and aircraft carrier by affording 
a more stable platform for gun-firing and 
the launching of aircraft. Size is a detti 
ment to the torpedo vessel, especially the} 
destroyer. Surprise is the chief element in 
the torpedo attack, and the smaller the at 
tacking vessel the more sure is its success, 
Size, however, is limited by economy. Large 
er ships increase in cost. It is considered 
of more advantage to have a greater num 
ber of smaller vessels than a few larger ves- 
sels. This is especially true in the case of 
the aircraft carrier. Large carriers are not 
advocated if smaller carriers with stable 
landing decks are feasible. The loss of one 
ship is not so critical to the fleet in the 
latter case. 

Speed, armament, and armor are the three 
important characteristics of the warship, and 
each of these depend upon the size of the 
ship. The size of the ship-type is first deter 
mined, then the weight is allotted to speed, 
armor, and armament, according to the im 
tended purpose of the ship. 

Factors Determining Warship Design— 
The chief factor in warship design is the 
part it can play in the fleet organization. It 
can be of use to the fleet as (a), a carrier 
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adequately protected as possible. It must 
be large enough to afford an appropriate 
latiorm for the big gun. It is also nec- 
essarily large to accommodate the proper 
means of defense befitting the carrier of 
the big gun. It is protected by heavy armor 
ora high speed. It is equipped with a sec- 
ondary battery and anti-aircraft guns for de- 
| fense against the wasps of the sea and the 
air. 

The aircraft carrier is likewise a large 
deck. It is defended by anti-torpedo and 
anti-aircraft batteries similar to the capital 
ship. Since the aircraft carrier does not 
necessarily have to remain under the brunt 
of fire, it is usually possessed with high 
speed rather than heavy armor. 

The destroyer, however, is a smaller ship. 
The ideal destroyer is as diminutive as pos- 
sible, but in keeping with a certain required 
seaworthiness. This smallness in size is de- 
sired for the element of surprise which en- 
ters into the torpedo attack. At night, when 
torpedo attacks are most frequently em- 
ployed, a large silhouette against the skyline 
would make an excellent target for the tor- 
pedo-defense batteries of the enemy. 

(b) It has been proved in naval warfare 
that the type of ship designed to employ 
some weapon is the most logical means of 
defense against that weapon. In the World 
War it was soon discovered that the de- 
stroyer squadron was the best check against 
the destroyer attack. As a result destroyer 
squadrons were trained for that purpose. 
Similarly, the surest defense against aircraft 
is the airplane. The destroyer and airplane 
are therefore not only the means for em- 
ploying naval weapons, but are also tactical 
necessities. The destroyer is also a tactical 
necessity in the laying down of the smoke 
screen, a means which will be employed 
abundantly in the future for masking fleet 
movements, 

An important type of ship developed as a 
tactical necessity is the light cruiser. Pre- 
viously, the cruiser, which was a very heter- 
ogeneous type of warship, was employed for 
Various purposes, such as commerce raiding, 
commerce protection, and patrolling. With 
the development of the organized fleet, the 
cruiser assumed a very definite purpose as 
| awarship.. The light cruiser, the evolution 
of the so-called scout cruiser, was the result. 
ts purpose was to seek out the enemy fleet 
and keep the commander-in-chief informed 
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ship, due to the necessity for a stable flying _ 
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as to the movements and nature of this en- 
emy fleet. Again it was the means of pre- 
venting the enemy advanced force from 
gaining similar information. The light 
cruiser was also employed to frustrate the 
destroyer attack upon the fleet. 

In some fleets, as a result of the employ- 
ment of destroyers in large groups, the de- 
stroyer leader was developed. These ships 
are in general larger than destroyers and 
have equal or greater speed and armament. 
The flotilla leader acts as the flagship of the 
flotilla commander, and due to the larger 
size and greater mobility it affords an ideal 
means for the flotilla commander and his 
staff to control the destroyer flotillas. 

Economy and competition are two con- 
flicting factors in warship design. Economy 
limits the size and power of the warship. 
With an increase in size and power the cost 
increases more than proportionately. The 
factor of competition, however, is in gen- 
eral more influential than economy. If a 
larger class of ship is developed by one na- 
tion, other nations will follow suit, regard- 
less of cost. When the value of the big gun 
was realized and the British battleship 
Dreadnought was built, other naval powers, 
not to be outclassed, immediately undertook 
the construction of this important type of 
ship. Likewise, after the 5-5-3 Treaty be- 
came active, the 10,000-ton cruiser took an 
important part in the building programs of 
the various naval powers, in order to pre- 
vent other powers from gaining a superi- 
ority in this class. Thus economy tends to 
make the warship as small and simple as 
possible, whereas the desire for superiority 
tends to make the warship larger and more 
powerful. 

An important influence in the design of 
certain types of warships was the Wash- 
ington Conference. Under the terms of this 
conference the capital ship was limited to a 
standard displacement of 35,000 tons and a 
battery of sixteen-inch guns. The aircraft 
carrier was limited to a standard displace- 
ment of 27,000 tons and guns of eight-inch 
caliber, and no more than eight guns of this 
size per ship were allowed, although the 
number of guns not greater than six-inch 
caliber was not limited. The cruiser was lim- 
ited to a 10,000-ton displacement and a bat- 
tery of eight-inch guns. Furthermore, the 
number of capital ships in each fleet was re- 
stricted ; the tota! allowable aircraft tonnage 
was fixed; but the number of light cruisers 
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was not limited. These limitations were im- 
portant influences upon consequent naval 
design. 

The limitation in the number of capital 
ships increased the value of each unit of 
this type. Alterations were planned and car- 
ried out to make the older capital ships more 
adapted to their purpose, instead of apply- 
ing ideas to new ships. Armaments were 
modernized as far as permissible under the 
terms of the treaty to make them as equal 
as possible to the newer ships. The rela- 
tive importance of armor and speed was 
studied more than before. Since there were 
to be no new ships for a number of years, 
the combination of capital ship with air- 
craft by such means as the catapult was ex- 
perimented upon. The capital ship became 
of greatly enhanced value. 

Before the Limitation of Armament Con- 
ference took place, the aircraft carrier 
was still in the early stage of experiment. 
The results of the conference, therefore, had 
little effect upon existing designs, but set a 
standard for future carrier design. The lim- 
itation of the 27,000-ton displacement had 
little effect upon the size of the carrier, for 
the suitable carrier was of less displacement. 
The eight-inch gun was in most cases adopt- 
ed. Speed became an important factor. The 
real effect of the conference upon the car- 
rier was the eight-inch battery, with a de- 
mand for higher speed rather than size. 

The limitations placed upon the cruiser 
had a very profound effect ; the light cruiser 
became almost universally standard in de- 
sign. All cruisers laid down since the Dis- 
armament Conference were of the maximum 
displacement, 10,000 tons. The limiting of 
the displacement and gun caliber of the 
cruiser made the 10,000-ton displacement 
and eight-inch battery the criterion of cruis- 
er design. Since the cruiser is only lightly 
armored, the opportunity for superiority in 
this type lies in speed and gunpower. The 
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gun caliber is limited, but the number gf 
such guns is governed only by the numbe 
which can be adequately employed.. Th 
effect of added guns of this caliber on the 
10,000-ton ship is almost as great as that 
of additional units in the main battery of the 
capital ship. At the present, with a battery 
of eight eight-inch guns, a cruiser of this 
type can develop a maximum speed of abou 
thirty-five knots. If, however, the ship js 
equipped with twelve such weapons, it would 
have an approximate speed of only thirty. 
two knots. Instead of distribution of armor 
and armament, as in the capital ship, it js 
distribution of armament and motive power 
in this cruiser type. Superiority must be 
sought in armament or motive power, 
not in both. The Washington Conference 
developed a cruiser, standard in gun caliber 
and displacement, but competing in speed 
and gunpower. 

Conclusion—t. A navy is necessary for 
the proper carrying out of the national pol- 
icy. The organized fleet is the most power- 
ful form of the navy. The organized fleet 
is a realized necessity. 

2. For the organized fleet, warships of cer- 
tain characteristics are required. These 
characteristics are determined by the fo- 
lowing factors: 


A. How the ship can serve as a unit of 
the fleet organization. 
(a) As a carrier of a weapon 


(1) Big gun—capital ship 
(2) Torpedo—destroyer 





(b) As a tactical necessity 
(1) Light cruiser 
(2) Aircraft carrier 
(3) Destroyer 


B. Economy and competition 


C. 5-5-3 Treaty of Washington Confer-| 
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The Suicide Flotilla 


By LIEUTENANT H. F. Brecxet, U.S.N.R. 


VEN today, few people realize how 
KE very near the ruthless submarine war- 

fare campaign of the German high 
command came to defeating the Allied 
cause in the World War. 

The most critical period of the war at 

sea was during the spring of 1917, when 
the shipping losses of the Allies mounted 
to staggering totals and high officials 
admitted that unless something was done 
to check the depredations it would be ut- 
terly impossible for the Allies to “carry 
on. 
Help was vitally needed by the Allied 
naval forces to cope with the German men- 
ace and-thus keep open the lines of com- 
munication for the transport of men, mu- 
nitions and other materials of war. In this 
respect the American Navy was more than 
eager to cooperate, and a number of de- 
stroyers were immediately dispatched across 
the Atlantic to aid the British forces in 
keeping open the vital transport routes 
which converged on the Irish coast and the 
English Channel. 

The situation in the waters off the French 
coast was no less urgent, as the bulk of the 
French naval strength was centered in the 
Mediterranean for strategic reasons and the 
available French patrol force operating in 
the Bay of Biscay was entirely inadequate to 
cope with the problem brought about by the 
U-boats. 

The arduous task of patrolling the 
stormy, rock-bound shores of the French 
coast for long, weary months had told on 
both vessels and men. The latter were 
war-weary and the general morale was seri- 
ously undermined. This force could not 
safeguard the trade routes to the French 
ports in which hundreds of thousands of 
troops and huge quantities of munitions and 
supplies were to be disembarked. 

Here, too, immediate help was essential 
to clear the seas of the U-boats and to 
sweep the channel approaches, for often a 
ship would safely avoid the submarines 


only to meet with disaster by colliding with 
a mine at the very entrance to her port 

This was the problem confronted by the 
American Navy, upon which rested the re- 
sponsibility of delivering safely in France 
the troops of the American Expeditionary 
Forces, their munitions and food supplies. 
The American Navy, however, could not 
augment the French patrol force with more 
destroyers, for none other than those sent 
to the Irish coast were at first available. It 
was necessary, therefore, to send whatever 
vessels were at hand until additional fast and 
powerful destroyers could be built to take 
over this work. 

The only vessels which could be sent to 
French waters at once were a number of 
small sea-going yachts, whose wealthy own- 
ers had offered them to the government for 
service when war was declared. The origi- 
nal intention was to use these craft for 
coastwise patrol service in home waters, but 
the need was so urgent that this status was 
changed and the yachts were overhauled and 
refitted as fighting ships. Gun mountings 
were fitted to once spotless decks ; beautiful 
panels, mirrors and elaborate furnishings 
were sent ashore for storage and the com- 
fortable quarter-decks, or fan-tails, were fit- 
ted with depth bomb racks and three-inch 
guns. The crews of these brave little ves- 
sels comprised a nucleus of officers and men 
from the regular forces of the Navy, but 
the majority were men of the naval reserve 
force, absolutely new to the sea and naval 
warfare. To quote Admiral H. B. Wilson, 
“with unconquerable spirit,” they carried 
out their duties and, through the hard school 
of bitter experience, learned the art of con- 
voy duty and anti-submarine warfare, in 
the very heart of the area in which the 
enemy was concentrating every effort to 
devastate the lines of transportation. 

It was on a murky, foggy morning, June 
14, 1917, that the first two yachts, the U.S.S. 
Corsair (on which the author served) and 
the U.S.S. Aphrodite, sailed from New York 
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as part of the escort force for the first troop 
convoy, comprising companies and _ battal- 
ions of the sixteenth, eighteenth, twenty- 
sixth and the twenty-eighth regiments of 
regular infantry. These troops later be- 
came famous as part of the First Division 
which covered itself with glory at tremen- 
dous cost on the fronts at Soissons, Saint- 
Mihiel, the Meuse and the Argonne. 

The departure was without ostentation. 
No cheers, no fluttering of handkerchiefs 
or flags, no whistles of the harbor craft; 
merely a grim, silent parade out the bay, 
shrouded in the twisting wreaths of the fog, 
to do our best on behalf of the nation which 
placed their trust in us. 

Our first contact with the enemy on June 
26 while en route to France will, perhaps, 
be remembered by many who read the elab- 
orate account of it, as published in the news- 
papers on July 4, 1917. The author did 
not read this account until after the war 
while going over some old newspapers, and 
the account appeared rather exaggerated. 
There were submarine alarms in_ both 
groups of vessels of the convoy, both being 
repulsed without loss by depth bombs 
dropped by the escort forces. Débris and 
quantities of oil led officers to believe one 
submarine had been sunk, or at least badly 
damaged. 

Arriving at the port of Saint-Nazaire, 
the troops were disembarked, the cruisers 
which formed part of the escort force re- 
turning to the United States for further 
convoy duty, the destroyers going to 
Queenstown, or with the cruisers; while 
the two yachts, Corsair and Aphrodite, after 
a brief respite, proceeded to Brest, France, 
where they reported to Vice Admiral Le 
Brise, of the French Navy, for duty. Two 
days later a small fleet of other converted 
American yachts arrived at Brest. They 
were the Noma, Harvard, Christabel, K ana- 
wha, Vidette, Sultana and, some time later, 
this group was further reénforced by the 
armed yachts Corona, Alcedo, May, Wa- 
kwa, Nokomis, Guinivere, Wanderer, Emi- 
line and Remlik. The work of patrolling 
the areas off the French coast was begun 
immediately, the larger vessels being as- 
signed to duty at sea while the smaller, less 
seaworthy yachts, did coastwise work such 
as patrolling the convoy channels, mine 
sweeping, etc. 

The enemy was very active at this time 
and the air was full of the SOS calls of 
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stricken vessels, some sinking, some 
fighting against odds in the attempt fp 
land their cargo, while many not equip 
with the radio were never heard of and 
were searched for only when overdue at 
the convoy rendezvous, or the port of destj- 
nation. 

Those of the yachts assigned the patrol 
areas saw plenty to convince them of the 
truth concerning the havoc being wrought 
by the U-boats. Typical of this work isa 
quotation from the diary of one of the blue. 
jackets of the Corsair. 

July 15. At sea. A nasty rough day. Fee 
a bit shaky and have a sore throat. Answering 
SOS calls, looking for merchant vessels reporting 
submarines. No chance to take off clothes or 
wash. Took a practice shot at a floating barrel 
and hit it at half a mile. 

July 17. Still at sea. Ran over a submarine at 
2:15 A.M., but could not get a shot at it. Rain, 
mist, wind and fog, the whole trip. Nothing dry 
on the whole ship. Anybody who says life in the 
Navy is a cinch has never been in it. 

July 20. Back at Brest. The yacht Harvard 
came in with survivors of two torpedoed ships. 
One crew was blown up twice in twenty-four 
hours. They had been picked up by a. rescuing 
ship, which was then also torpedoed. The sub- 
marine took the captain and the gunner of the ship 
along as prisoners. 

July 22. Back on our patrol at sea. At battle 
stations most of the day. Sighted a great deal of 
wreckage such as barrels of oil and gasoline, life 
boats and rafts. Several submarines operating in 
the immediate vicinity and took a shot at what ap- 
peared to be a periscope, either hitting it or com- 
ing near, as when the splash of the shell settled, 
it had disappeared. After midnight sighted a glare 
on the horizon, apparently a ship on fire a long 
distance off. Ordered full speed and came up 
with it about dawn. The vessel proved to be the 
American schooner Augustus Weld, or rather what 
was left of it as she was burned to the water's 
edge in places. She had been either shelled or 
torpedoed by a submarine and no trace of the 
crew was found. (It was later learned that some 
of the crew were found safe in England, their life 
boat having been picked up.) 


It was about this time that the so-called 
“convoy” system was placed in effect, which 
meant that instead of war vessels patrolling 
assigned areas, they would actually accom- 
pany merchant and troop vessels in convoy 


through the danger areas. This change was — 


the direct result of a careful study of the 
submarine warfare problem. It was offi- 
cially estimated that the Germans seldom had 
more than ten submarines operating in the 
congested trade routes. It can be realized 
how difficult were the chances of finding 
them in the wide area over which they opet- 
ated. In spite of the few submarines opet- 
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ating, they were responsible for the sinking 
of almost 1,000,000 tons of shipping a 
month, and it was officially estimated that 
if Germany could have kept fifty sub- 
marines constantly at work in these areas 
in the early part of 1917, before the adop- 
tion of the convoy system, nothing could 
have prevented her winning the war. 

Under such handicaps, it was all the 
more creditable to the ‘Suicide Flotilla” of 
yachts that they could have accomplished 
so much in reducing the sinkings in the Bay 
of Biscay, as well as rescuing a large num- 
ber of survivors and, in some cases, actu- 
ally arriving on the scene of action in time 
to force the U-boats to go beneath the sur- 
face before they were able to complete their 
sinkings. To quote the late Ralph Paine: 

The work of the Breton Patrol (the Suicide 
Flotilla) was that of a type of knight-errantry, in 
a way—rough-riders of the sea whose spirit was 
akin to that of the impetuous regiment which our 
own Theodore Roosevelt led at Santiago. 


The old veteran French pilots of the Brit- 
tany coast were eloquent in their praise of 
the work of the yachts, but many shrugged 
their shoulders at the possibilities of these 
frail vessels weathering the fierce winter 
seas of the Bay of Biscay. “Of a certain- 
ment, Monsieur, the yachts are for pleasure 
and le sport, excellent, but for le guerre 
de la sousmarin—” and then the speaker 
would give an eloquent gesture which fully 
conveyed the doubts in his mind as to their 
survival. Certain pessimists dubbed the 
yachts “The Suicide Flotilla,’ and many 
were the surprises at the achievements of 
this hardy group who lived up to every tra- 
dition of the sea, in their fight with the ele- 
ments as well as with the enemy. 

The work of the yacht Corsair, owned by 
J. P. Morgan of New York, is in particular 
worthy of mention, and her cruising record 
in the war zone amounted to just under 
50,000 miles. This in itself speaks volumes, 
for there was little or no time to groom the 
ship as is the case with vessels of the pleas- 
ure type, for in the zone it was drive, drive, 
drive, as long as things held together, and 
blow high, blow low, the yacht went to sea 
on its duty and the fires were never dead 
under the boilers. Often, in passing out to 
sea in stormy weather, we would observe 
other vessels scampering in to shelter, for 
when it blows in the Bay of Biscay, it sure 
does blow—and we later learned just how 
hard it could blow. 
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In connection with the above, the author 
is reminded of a wooden panel which graced 
the deck-house used as the wardroom offi- 
cers’ mess. This panel had carved thereon 
this couplet : 


North, East, South and West, 
The Corsair sails and knows no rest. 


And, during the 50,000 miles steamed both 
ship and crew lived up to the words. 

The Corsair was fortunate in encounter- 
ing more actual action than perhaps any 
other individual yacht and, while the sum- 
mer of 1917 was not so very eventful, the 
autumn and winter months made up for it. 

On September 5, the Corsair encountered 
two small boats of the dory type containing 
eleven men, members of the crew of the 
French fishing vessel Sadi Carnot, which 
had been shelled by a submarine and sunk, 
by means of bombs, after the crew had been 
forced to take to the boats. They volun- 
teered the information that four more boats 
were adrift and a hail soon came from the 
bridge that another dory had been sighted, 
and a short time later five more of the crew 
were picked up. The other three boats 
could not be found in spite of diligent 
search, although in the course of the search 
the Corsair did come on another small boat 
adrift in the area, but the four men in it 
made no sign—corpses which grotesquely 
washed about in the water under the thwarts. 
They were British seamen and the boat bore 
the name of the British steamer Malda. The 
Corsair did not pick up the boat, as it was 
coming on to dusk and every minute was 
necessary to search for the other survivors 
of the Sadi Carnot. 

The Frenchmen we picked up were visibly 
impressed with this sight, as it was a most 
unpleasant reminder of what might have 
been their fate had they not been fortunate 
enough to be sighted by the Corsair. 

It was later learned that the boat of the 
Malda had been picked up by another vessel 
in passing and had reported the bodies of 
the sailors riddled with bullets, presumably 
done after they had abandoned their 
steamer. 

Many were the times when the armed 
merchant vessels of a convoy would start 
a general bombardment when an object 
which appeared to be a submarine was 
sighted. In most cases this object would 
prove to be a floating spar, raft, or black- 
fish, which are quite large and were fre- 
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quently mistaken for a submarine awash. 
At times the escort would have all it could 
do to avoid the shells, not to mention the 
trouble encountered in rounding up the con- 
voy, which, at the first alarm, would stam- 
pede to all points of the compass. 

A quotation from the ship’s official log in 
this respect is both interesting and descrip- 
tive: 

The Edward Luckenbach fired one shot at a 
flock of gulls on the water. The Montanan opened 
fire at a disturbance made by a large fish, abeam 
and to port, distance about one mile. The fish 
was clearly seen and observed from the Corsair 
when it jumped from the water and then swam 
away near the surface. A few minutes later a 
school of porpoises appeared and all the trans- 
ports opened fire. The firing was widely dis- 
persed and apparently not aimed at any visible 
object. The shells from the Montanan landed 
abreast of the Corsair. None of them burst. The 
Oise, a French vessel of the escort, attempted to 
investigate the splash made by the fish but had 
to draw away when fire was opened on the por- 
poises. 


The transports were as nervous as thor- 
oughbreds, and quick—in most cases too 
quick—on the trigger, and the work of the 
escort was akin to that of a shepherd dog 
in keeping the members of his flock to- 
gether. Typical of this work is the fol- 
lowing quotation from the ship’s log: 


September 29. Yacht Noma signaled by blinker 
tube that City of Atlanta, the last ship of the 
convoy, was having engine trouble and could not 
keep position. Signaled the Noma to stand by 
her. Noma and City of Atlanta dropped astern 
and disappeared in the darkness. 

At 3:32 A.M., received a radio from yacht Al- 
cedo, “I have been rammed by convoy. Stand by.” 
Headed back to look for Alcedo and found the 
transport Willehad out of position and making the 
best of her way to rejoin. Communicated with 
her by megaphone and was informed that she had 
fouled the Alcedo, but that the yacht had rejoined 
and was in position with the escort. During this 
detour, received from the Noma, “I am proceeding 
with the City of Atlanta.” At this time a large 
convoy was observed standing to the northward 
and cutting off the Noma and the City of Atlanta 
from our convoy. 

6:15 A.M. Received from Noma, “Lost City 
of Atlanta about 4:30 A.M. in passing through 
large convoy. Is she with you?” The Noma was 
— to search for the missing ship and escort 
her in. 

8:44 A.M. Noma reported that she had found 
the City of Atlanta and was proceeding to Teig- 
nouse Channel. 


The month of October, however, was 
destined to be different and crowded with 
eventualities for the Corsair. The start 
came on the second day of this eventful 
month, when the Corsair, steaming in com- 
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pany with the yachts Wakiva and Alcedo 


intercepted a radio from the powerful sta. 
tion at Land’s End, England, which when 
decoded, read: 

To all Allied men-of-war—from Land’s End: 
Picked up five men of French fishing vessel sunk 


by submarine. Five boats still adrift—twenty-one 
men. Position 39—JSD. 


The Corsair immediately parted company 
with the Wakiva and Alcedo and started in 
search of the survivors, guided by the po- 
sition code given in the radiogram which re. 
ferred to a certain specific area on the se- 
cret chart carried, which was marked of 
in squares, each having an_ identifying 
cipher. 

In the early afternoon, the Corsair sighted 
a derelict schooner, the hull awash and many 
barrels of oil floating near it. Opened fire 
on it in the attempt to rid the sea of this 
obstruction to safe navigation, but could 
not sink it. 

Three hours later the search was re- 
warded when one of the two boats was 
sighted, a dory containing four men of the 
crew of the French fishing vessel Saint 
Pierre, which had been set on fire by a 
boarding party from a U-boat, about two 
hundred miles off Brest, France. 

One of those rescued reported that there 
had been three submarines operating to- 
gether and it seemed that the Corsair was 
in the midst of an area where plenty of 
action was possible. 

This assumption was well-founded, for, 
as the lookouts scanned the sea for the re- 
maining boats of the Saint Pierre, heavy 
gunfire was heard in the direction of a 
barkentine whose sails were visible some 
seven miles distant. Course was immedi- 
ately changed toward the vessel and in a 
few minutes a submarine could be clearly 
seen on the surface, a gun winking viciously 
as it tried to sink the sailing vessel. At full 
speed, the Corsair, with guns fully manned, 
tried to close with the U-boat, while the 
crew, to a man, was earnestly hoping the 
enemy would remain on the surface and 
give battle, in spite of the fact that our 
guns were outranged by that carried by the 
submarine. However, such was not to be 
their luck, for just before the Corsair closed 
to an effective distance which would bring 
the guns within range, the U-boat sub- 
merged. Quoting from the official log: 


On coming up to the point where the submarine 
submerged, the Corsair followed in the wake and 
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dropped a 120-pound depth bomb without apparent 
effect other than to keep the enemy below the sur- 
face. Returning to the vessel rescued, picked up 
the entire crew of the Eugene Louise, who were 
badly demoralized and could only give incoherent 
information concerning the actual direction taken 
by the enemy. Search for the enemy was con- 
tinued for some time but without futher results 
and the attempt was then made to induce the 
crew to again board their vessel and take her into 
port under escort of the Corsair, but without re- 
sult. Two British destroyers were then informed 
of the pos’tion of the vessel and they later towed 
her into a British port in practically sound con- 
dition. 


Continuing search for the remaining sur- 
vivors of the Saint Pierre until after dark, 
the Corsair was finally compelled to give up 
the search and began zig-zagging on the 
course to Brest, France, with some thirty- 
one survivors on board. Panic had gripped 
most of these men and they were much like 
shipwrecked buccaneers, with red kerchiefs 
knotted about their heads and gold rings 
twinkling in their ears, but their morale 
was far in the other direction and they had 
no desire remaining to chance contact with 
the U-boat. A word must, however, be 
said in favor of Captain Pierre Catherine, 
of the Eugene Louise, who stormed among 
his crew trying to get them to return and 
sail the vessel into port, but without re- 
sult. He was a truly brave man of the sea 
but the shock of conflict with the submarine 
had preyed too far on the crew’s morale 
to permit of its being restored to normal. 

Later in the evening, a number of radio 
messages were intercepted from enemy sub- 
marines working each other and also com- 
municating with the base station at Bruges, 
Belgium, KBU, for orders, etc., and it was 
apparent that they were in the very near 
vicinity; The author, who was then chief 
radio operator on the Corsair, attempted to 
trick the enemy, one submarine appearing 
unusually bold in using his radio, actually 
calling the Corsair station after we had 
sent a radio to our base at Brest. In re- 
plying to the submarine in order to keep him 
transmitting long enough to determine if 
we were drawing closer to him, the author 
sent him a bona fide German base message 
intercepted some weeks before, with the 
code groups badly garbled so that it would 
keep him guessing and making queries, dur- 
ing which bearings could be taken in the 
effort to track him down. This was carried 
on until the operator probably became cog- 
nizant of what trickery was going on; for 
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the signals suddenly ceased and not a further 
sound was heard. 

However, we were still in luck, for at 
11:25 that night, during the midst of a 
flurry of wind and rain which parted and 
let the light of the moon filter through, 
the watch on the bridge suddenly discerned, 
not five hundred yards distant, shadowy 
lines of a large submarine on the surface. 
It apparently had come up to open hatches 
and give the crew a breath of fresh air, as 
well as to charge the batteries. 

The officer-of-the-deck, Lieutenant Tod, 
immediately called for reserve speed and 
changed course toward the enemy, hoping 
to be able to ram before the submarine could 
submerge. Caught napping, the submarine 
went ahead slowly on its oil engines while 
the crew of number two gun attempted to 
bring the weapon to bear. Only one shot, 
which hit just astern of the U-boat, was 
fired, before the submarine made a crash 
dive. Further gun-fire was impossible and 
the Corsair closed on the spot where a bub- 
bling wake was visible and dropped a pat- 
tern of four depth charges, all of which 
functioned beautifully. The explosion was 
so violent that the stern of our light vessel 
was shaken with a series of tremors such 
as might have been encountered had she 
herself struck a mine, except, of course, that 
the effect would have been much more dis- 
astrous to us. Having passed immediately 
over the submarine, it seemed impossible 
that it could escape the depth charges, and 
it was hoped that it at least would arise to 
the surface in a damaged condition, or that 
some débris would be found. 

Nothing, however, of this nature hap- 
pened, but the Corsair did encounter a 
heavy ever-spreading oil slick and this sign 
led the crew to believe that the submarine 
had been destroyed, and while in the early 
days this might have been accepted as proof 
of destruction, at this time more or less 
absolute proof was demanded by American 
and British officials. It is possible that proof 
of this nature might have been obtained in 
the daylight, for the charges were exploded 
so close upon the submarine that it seemed 
positive that it was put out of action. As 
it was, the oil slick spread out for several 
hundred yards and the smell of it was very 
strong throughout the vicinity, while the 
crew of the Eugene Louise forgot their 
troubles and rejoiced that retaliation had 
been made. 
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While the first half of the month was to fa- 
vor the Corsair and its sister yachts, the lat- 
ter half was destined to prove just the oppo- 
site, for it was ushered in with the sinking 
of the fine troop transport Antilles. Up to 
this time their record was perfect, for the 
U-boats did not damage a single ship under 
escort by the yachts, but it was only reason- 
able that this luck would not hold forever. 
The Antilles, in company with two other 
large vessels, put to sea on the return voyage 
to the United States on October 14, 1917, 
under escort of the yachts Corsair, Alcedo 
and Kanawha, the latter being forced to re- 
turn to port when two days out, by reason 
of heavy seas, leaving the job of getting the 
transports through the danger area to her 
two larger consorts. 

On October 17, the third day out, the 
blow fell. It was in the hour just before 
sunrise. As the sea was somewhat choppy, 
operating conditions were favorable for a 
submarine. The only indication of attack 
came when the Antilles was observed to 
sheer out of position, upon which the escort 
swung about at full speed and made for 
her. There was no sound of an explosion 
heard by the yachts, no sign of the tell- 
tale track of the torpedo, yet the ship was 
vitally stricken and in a few moments was 
settling by the stern. Soon the bow was 
high in the air, and after a brief interval, 
the ship took her plunge into the depths 
just under five minutes from the time the 
torpedo had torn asunder her engine room. 

It seems pitiful that the escort was com- 
pelled to forego the immediate rescue of the 
survivors from the icy waters, for the ship 
sank so rapidly that only four of the ten 
lifeboats could be launched, thus compelling 
many of the crew to rely on life rafts, life 
preservers and floating wreckage, to keep 
from drowning. This delay in effecting res- 
cue was a result of lessons of the past, 
wherein submarines remained on the spot 
and sank vessels attempting the rescue of 
survivors, hence the two yachts steamed at 
full speed, combing the area for a sign of 
the ambushed submarine and dropping pat- 
tern after pattern of depth charges. 

As soon as possible, the Alcedo was or- 
dered to pick up the survivors under protec- 
tion of the Corsair, which, by reason of 
greater speed, continued to circle the area, 
keeping watch that no further attacks were 
made. Of the known total of 237 persons 
on board the Antilles, 167 were rescued by 
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the escort, which, considering the roughness 
of the sea, did excellent work in picking up 
the survivors, who were scattered over ap 
area of several square miles, some in boats, 
some on rafts, and others perched on bits 
of wreckage. 

Heaviest loss of life was in the engine 
room and fire rooms, there being only three 
survivors from this part of the ship, one, an 
oiler, who escaped through a skylight, and 
the other two being firemen who made their 
way to the main deck through a ventilator, 

Conspicuous among the gallant mem- 
bers of the crew were the men of the armed 
guard, who in spite of the ship sinking, re- 
mained at their guns until ordered to save 
themselves, while the radio operator re- 
mained at his post of duty in the radio 
room and went down with the ship, making 
no effort to save himself. 

As in the case of all disasters, there are 
incidents both pathetic and humorous. In 
this connection the author remembers one 
tiny lad, a seaman of the Antilles, who did 
not appear a day over seventeen, whom we 
discovered riding atop an ammunition case 
full of shells. When the Corsair came 
alongside his precarious perch he shouted 
for us “to keep clear as he was on a box 
of shells and didn’t want to blow up the 
ship.” This incident was typical of the war 
zone spirit, always thinking of the other fel- 
low and never minding about one’s self. 
What a contrast to the present day selfish, 
commercial spirit ! 

Another member of the crew was dis- 
cerned perched on the bow of a broken life- 
boat which protruded from the water, riding 
it for all the world like a jockey astride his 
mount. How he managed to maintain this 
painful position for some four hours in the 
rough sea was a mystery, and he was picked 
up all but unconscious from exposure. 

The dramatic incident of this sinking, 
outside of the loss of life, resulted from the 
rescue of a steward of the Antilles, a Span- 
iard who it seemed came aboard at Saint 
Nazaire, and after being taken aboard the 
Corsair manifested an unusual curiosity in 
the officers’ quarters, particularly the state- 
room turned over to General McNair, U. S. 
Army, who had been picked up in the same 
lifeboat. After being warned away, his 
movements had been carefully watched and 
restricted. It was understood that General 
McNair was conveying valuable papers to 
the United States from General Pershing, 
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hence the Spaniard’s interest was viewed 
with unusual suspicion which later proved 
well founded, for the report came that he 
was later arrested by the French authorities 
as a notorious spy and shot, when fate de- 
creed his return to the custody of the In- 
telligence Service which knew his record. 
It seems that hard luck always comes in 
bunches, for on the next outward bound 
convoy, the yachts, this time also accom- 
panied by several of the old type coal-burn- 
ing destroyers which had just arrived, came 
within an ace of losing the fine transport 
Finland. 

It was on the morning of October 28, 
1917, at 9:25 A.M., with a moderate sea 
running, that the author in company with 
several other members of the crew, was 
standing in the lee of the engine-room hatch 
conversing and watching the Finland, which 
was immediately off our port beam, together 
with the balance of the convoy, which was 
a very slow one. Without warning and 
without sign of a submarine there issued a 
spout of white from the side of the big 
ship, followed immediately by the sound of 
an explosion, and we knew that another 
torpedo had reached its mark. 

On board her we could see the members 
of her crew rushing to the boats and the 
irony of fate decreed that the survivors of 
the Antilles should be aboard taking passage 
for the States. These experienced veterans 
lost no time in setting the pace to abandon 
the ship, and boats began to drop over the 
side, some successfully, others swamped 
through being up-ended by the headway of 
the vessel. One or two were crushed be- 
neath the after boats, beneath which they 
drifted, the crews being thrown into the 
water where some were drowned. 

The Finland, however, was not destined 
to sink, although the torpedo, which for- 
tunately exploded at a point opposite a coal 
bunker, tore a hole in the hull some thirty- 
five feet wide. The Corsair immediately 
pursued the usual combat tactics, circling at 
high speed searching for some trace of the 
U-boat and dropping a barrage of depth 
bombs. 

The remaining yachts, Wakiva and Al- 
cedo, cruised about, picking up members of 
the crew who had taken to the boats. These 
were later returned to the Finland when it 
became apparent that she would not sink. 

The spirit of the captain of the Finland 
in this crisis is in keeping with the high 
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traditions of the Navy and is exemplified 
in his reply to the query of the commanding 
officer of the escort division, who, when it 
was evident that the Finland was not sink- 
ing, signaled: “Do you think you can make 
Saint-Nazaire?” To which the Finland 
answered: “Why not New York?” 

Under the protection of the Corsair and 
the Smith, the Finland returned to Brest, 
where she was placed in drydock, later being 
repaired and returned to the United States. 

All through this period the yachts had 
come through without misfortune, although 
narrow escapes were many and it seemed to 
observers ashore that they literally bore 
“charmed lives.” 

Plunging through the nights at sea, in 
storm and calm, in proximity to the vessels 
of the convoy, through the channels of the 
Brittany coast, often through mine fields 
laid by our own forces as well as the Ger- 
mans, information regarding which was not 
always on hand, destiny and good seaman- 
ship had guarded them from disaster. The 
members of this more or less fatalistic flo- 
tilla realized, however, that their luck could 
not hold forever and could but wonder 
which of the hard-driven little vessels would 
be the first to “get it.’ On November 4, in 
the middle of a murky night, the Alcedo, 
which had repeatedly risked torpedo attack 
to save others, was herself literally blown 
to bits by a direct torpedo hit while escort- 
ing a convoy out of Quiberon Bay. 

Although .the wake of the torpedo was 
observed by the officer-of-the-deck and the 
course changed immediately, the vessel re- 
sponded to her helm too slowly to avoid it. 
The explosion was terrific and it seemed 
only a matter of seconds until the shattered 
remnant of the Alcedo plunged beneath the 
surface, taking with her twenty men, who 
were either killed or drowned without a 
chance of escape. 

The behavior of officers and crew was 
magnificent, orders being given and obeyed 
without thought of self-preservation. Battle 
stations were first sought and when it was 
realized a fight could not be given, the small 
dories which served as lifeboats were cut 
away and dropped into the water, followed 
by the members of the crew, who jumped 
into the icy water and then clambered 
aboard as best they could. Those who were 
successful in this endeavor then cruised 
about picking up such of their shipmates 
as were afloat in life jackets, or on rafts 
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and wreckage. Some of the crew were 
blown clear overboard by the terrific ex- 
plosion, being picked up in a dazed or 
wounded condition. A statement of the 
commanding officer of the Alcedo serves. to 
emphasize the callousness and lack of chiv- 
alry displayed by the crews of the U-boats 
during their unrestricted warfare campaign. 
Quoting him: 

About this time, which was probably an hour 
after the Alcedo sank, the German submarine ap- 
proached the scene of the torpedoing and lay to 
near some of the dories and life-rafts. No effort 
was made to assist the men freezing in the water, 
while three Germans, presumably the officers, were 
visible upon the top of the conning tower as they 
stood and watched us. The U-boat remained on 
the surface about half an hour and then steered 
off and submerged. I then made a further search 
through the wreckage to be sure none of my men 
were left in the water and later started away from 
the scene to attempt to make the nearest land. 
After rowing all day, a French torpedo boat 
sighted us and took us aboard, the total number 
of survivors being six officers and sixty-five men. 


Although the Corsair and her sister 
yachts were to be spared such a fate as over- 
took the Alcedo, the encounters with the 
merciless winter seas proved no less an ele- 
ment of potential destruction. After months 
of patrol and convoy duty during which 
the brief interval spent in port was occupied 
in the seemingly endless task of shoveling 
tons upon tons of coal into the bunkers for 
the next trip, or taking on stores and mak- 
ing repairs, the winter period came upon 
us. With the month of December came the 
test which almost meant “lights out” for 
the Corsair. 

The yacht, in company with the three 
coal-burning destroyers Roe, Monaghan and 
Warrington, sailed from Quiberon Bay 
with a convoy, and all went well until the 
second day out, when a heavy wind began 
to blow from the northeast which soon 
kicked up a heavy sea. By late afternoon 
the seas began to pile aboard the vessels of 
the escort; the destroyers, being of the 
smaller, obsolete type, were compelled to 
run for shelter, while the yacht held on as 
best she could until mid-afternoon, when it 
was impossible longer to avoid the smash- 
ing seas without damage. With the com- 
ing of night the Corsair found herself alone 
with a shrieking gale tearing down from the 
northeast whipping the sea into mountain- 
ous waves. Course had been set in an at- 
tempt to make Brest, but the seas became 
so heavy that it was necessary to heave to 
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with the ship’s head to the wind, which by 
midnight had become a hurricane. 

A heavy sea came aboard and stove jn 
the engine-room hatch, admitting large 
quantities of water. The pounding by the 
sea became merciless as the night wore on 
and it seemed as though all the furies jt 
possessed were loosed in the effort to crush 
the vessel. 

In the early morning hours, at 2:55 a.m,, 
to be exact, an unusually heavy sea broke 
on board, completely demolishing number 
two hatch and the forward bulkhead of the 
forward deck-house with most of its roof. 
Water in great quantities was admitted to 
the crew’s quarters and to quote the captain, 
fondly termed “Wild Bill” Kittinger, “the 
situation became dangerous.” 

If you have never been caught in the grip 
of a storm-swept sea, with your ship all but 
foundering beneath you, it is difficult to 
imagine the feelings of the crew of the 
Corsair when the word, “Aaaaall haaands 
saaaave ship,” to the wierd accompaniment 
of the boatswain’s pipe greeted us. We 
tumbled out to a man to do what could be 
done to make the vessel as seaworthy as 
possible. 

In the midst of the darkness two depth 
charges were washed overboard and ex- 
ploded almost immediately under the stern. 
The jar was terrific and the thought rushed 
through many minds that we had been tor- 
pedoed, or had struck a mine, on top of all 
our troubles with the elements. Several 
gave vent to hearty salt-water expressions 
conveying their opinion of the ‘“Heinie” 
that would take the time to torpedo us ona 
night like this. We were relieved to find 
no appreciable damage had been caused by 
the explosions of the charges, the safety 
pins of which had apparently worked out 
in the buffeting of the storm. 

Water was everywhere throughout the 
ship in appreciable quantities. In the engine- 
room the throttle man stood watch in sev- 
eral feet of water; the forward compart- 
ments were flooded, while even the radio 
room was literally awash from the seas that 

crashed through the skylight and forced in 
the doors, flooding the equipment and ren- 
dering the receiving apparatus useless. The 
author and his staff worked ceaselessly to 
clear the transmitter of the salt water so 
that a distress call could be sent if the order 
came to do so, although it would have been 
useless to expect rescue in such a sea. We 
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later learned that this storm had disabled 


the big liner America, sunk a number of 
yessels and severely damaged many others, 
the storm proving the worst in more than 
twenty years. 

At the call to save ship, all hands had 
turned to, ripping out doors, panels and 
mess-tables which together with pieces of 
canvas were nailed across the breaches in 
the deck-houses to keep the water out. For 
some three days and nights the Corsair 
struggled with the hurricane, finally making 
port at Vigo, Spain, a neutral port. After 
being most courteously welcomed and as- 
sured that we were at liberty to stay for as 
long a period to effect repairs as might be 
required, it was decided it would be unwise 
to do so and risk internment for the period 
of the war, for pro-German sentiment was 
commonly known to be strong in this coun- 
try. 

"After about eight hours, the Corsar 
again chose the open sea rather than rest 
and internment, eventually making the 
friendly allied port of Lisbon, where we 
could remain as long as necessary to repair 
the damage of the storm. 

It was strange that the Corsair was to 
see more actual fighting while at this port 
than was observed by her crew in France, 
as a revolution took place shortly after her 
arrival. It was on the night of January 4, 
1918, that firing broke out in arsenal com- 
pound and anxiety for the coxwain of one 
of the Corsair’s small boats, who had not 
returned after mooring his craft, which 
was in the line of fire, led to a searching 
party of two officers and four petty officers 
being sent out for him. The author was one 
of this party, which reached a point near 
the arsenal offices when firing was re- 
opened, we apparently being the target, as 
the bullets combed the air about us, striking 
the nearby walls and pavements. 

One can assume that there was an im- 
mediate scampering for cover, the author 
taking shelter behind a discarded steel fun- 
nel of an old cruiser, while the main body 
of the party dove through a doorway of the 
building. 
could observe the heads and shoulders of 
the soldiers who had fired on us, in profile 
in the windows of the arsenal office building. 
Not being at war with them, we could not, 
of course, return their fire, although it is 
pay that the temptation was strong to 
0 SO. 
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Desultory firing continued for a time and, 
not being able to see a sign of the rest of 
the party, who were marooned in the build- 
ing, I made my way back to the Corsair 
along the open dock to the unpleasant ac- 
companiment of several spasmodic rifle 
shots. 

My report to the captain resuited in a 
second searching party being sent out carry- 
ing the stars and stripes, on which the rays 
of a powerful searchlight were played, 
while on board ship all was ready for action 
if it became necessary to use more drastic 
methods. 

Happily, however, this was not necessary, 
for all members of the party and the 
original object of the search returned to 
the ship, and it was then learned that we of 
the first party had been mistaken for Portu- 
guese sailors by the army party which was 
at war with the navy, hence the firing. 

The next day all proceeded as usual about 
their business, and repairs aboard the Cor- 
sair were continued, the yacht again join- 
ing its sisters in France during the latter 
part of January and taking up again the 
work of escorting the ever-increasing num- 
ber of troop ships through the danger zone. 

The yachts which had so pessimistically 
been dubbed the “Suicide Flotilla” had thus 
far come through with flying colors with 
the exception of the loss of the Alcedo. 
The Wakiva met her fate when sunk in 
collision by one of the vessels of the con- 
voy she was escorting. It was reported that 
she went down rather deliberately, as though 
reluctant to part company with her com- 
rades. The sea as usual took its human toll 
—two members of the crew losing their 
lives. 

The Corsair, around which so much ac- 
tion seemed to continually center, was to 
witness the sinking of the Californian, 
which struck a mine when only fifty miles 
off the coast. The entire crew of eighty- 
five officers and men was rescued by the 
yacht. The larger yachts worked out of 
the Gironde entrance during the summer of 
1918 and on numerous occasions vessels of 
the convoys were sunk or damaged by the 
enemy either just before joining, or after 
leaving the escorting vessels. Among these 
were the Montanan, Westbridge, Cubore, a 
French cruiser, Dupetit Thouars, and the 
Westward Ho; while the steamer Tivives, 
under escort of the yachts Corsair and 
Aphrodite, was narrowly missed, a torpedo 
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passing just astern. This outburst of ac- 
tivity seemed to presage the end of the 
fight, for with the exception of the salvag- 
ing of the Norwegian steamer Dagfin by 
the Corsair, no further action of note was 
encountered by the yachts. 


This event is best set forth in a brief 
manner by the commendatory letter of Ad- 
miral H. B. Wilson to the captain of the 
Corsair: : 


The Commander U. S. Naval Forces in France 
takes pleasure in commending the excellent sea- 
manship and judgment displayed by you in the 
salvage of the Norwegian steamer Dagfin, as re- 
ported in your letter of September 17, 1918. The 
Dagfin, a vessel of 2,100 tons, loaded with general 
supplies for the Italian government, had been to- 
tally disabled for six days with a broken shaft 
when sighted by the Corsair, which maintained 
touch with the Dagfin for four days, until the 
heavy weather then prevailing moderated and per- 
mitted her being towed into port by the Corsair, 
a distance of three hundred miles through the sub- 
marine zone. 


Thus, the hardy members of the “Suicide 
Flotilla” refuted this pessimistic title by 
performing most efficiently, in the face of 
almost insurmountable difficulties, their task 
of safely shepherding the convoys through 
the danger areas in French waters. These 
little yachts exemplified the spirit of that 
lusty chantey, “The Breton Patrol” : 


Oh we sing of a squadron patrolling the coast 
From Creac’h to old Saint-Nazaire. 
On the job for a year, we still say with a cheer, 
Nous resterons pendant la Guerre. 


It’s a squadron that’s doing its best over here 
Towards keeping command of the seas; 

For by day or by night, standing by for a fight, 
It’s the Breton Patrol of H.B’s.’ 


If we sail on request of the C.D.P. Brest, 
With a convoy that’s bound for its goal; 

If it’s rain, hail, or snow, the convoy must go, 
“hat’s the job of the Breton Patrol. 


If a depth charge turns over and falls in the sea, 

And the next moment your stern is no more, 

There’s just one thing to do—Prenez vite le 
you-you, 

And pull for the Brittany shore 


* Admiral H. B. Wilson. 
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It was months after the Armistice before 
the last yacht returned home, all bear 
two service chevrons which designated them 
true veterans of the Navy’s front line jp 
France. It was sad that two of their com- 
rades were left behind at the bottom of the 
Bay of Biscay, but war always exacts its 
toll and the names Alcedo and Wakiva wil] 
always bring to mind fond memories of 
these two dauntless little vessels and the 
brave men who perished with them. No less 
a personage than Admiral Sims, our high 
command in Europe during the war, 
wrote in regard to the performance of the 
flotilla : 


Needless to say, the work of the yachts and 
their personnel on the coast of France was splen- 
did, and I am only too glad to express my appre- 
ciation of them. 

Because of the shortage of vessels suitable for 
convoy and escort duty and the gravely urgent 
circumstances, the yachts were sent across with 
little time for preparation or training and with few 
officers and men of the regular Navy in their com- 
plements. 

They were an emergency flotilla, but I felt con- 
fident that they would quickly adapt themselves to 
the arduous conditions of their service in European 
waters. 

What did surprise me, was that they were able 
to weather a winter in the Bay of Biscay and to 
stay at sea with the convoys when yachts were 
presumed to be tucked in harbor. This was greatly 
to the credit of the courage, seamanship and hardi- 
hood of the men who served in them. It was con- 
spicuously true of the Corsair’s encounter with 
the December hurricane in which she almost 
foundered, but succeeded in making port at Lisbon. 
A similar spirit was shown when this vessel stood 
by the disabled steamer Dagfin and towed her three 
hundred miles through an area in which enemy 
submarines were operating. With repeated com- 
mendations from the Force Commander in France, 
such a yacht served with honor to the flag and the 
Navy and deserves the verdict of “Well done, 
Corsair.” 

This verdict is equally applicable to the 
comrades of the Corsair—her sister yachts, 
which must ever remain tenanted with brave 
memories of their achievements in the war 
zone, withstanding the onslaughts of the 
enemy and the sea and adding glorious tra- 


ditions to the history of the nation and the 
flag. 
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Why I Am m the Navy 


By CHiEF PHARMACIST’S 


HY are you in the Navy? Why don’t 
We try to get something else? I don’t 

see why you drift along in the serv- 
ice when you could easily obtain a job out 
here. “Drift along! Job!” is right. From 
the time that I embarked upon my naval 
career almost sixteen years ago, I have been 
asked such questions. For a time and on 
numerous occasions I made feeble attempts 
to answer and explain, with the hope that 
my questioners, whom I believed to be level 
headed, thinking citizens of both sexes, 
would readily see and acknowledge the 
sense in my argument and allow their intel- 
lects to penetrate the foggy veil that seems 
to stand between the service and the outer 
realm. Soon realizing the folly of such an 
attitude, I ceased in my attempts to convey 
the real object of why I am here, but as the 
passing years have brought a better under- 
standing of the Navy as it is, and its person- 
nel, I believe the time has arrived to tell 
in my own way and from the viewpoint of 
an average enlisted man, why I am in the 
Navy. 

Going back several years to the day I first 
enlisted, I want to make it clear that I went 
into the service with my eyes open. I was 
not inveigled, shanghaied nor kidnapped. No 
one forced me to join, nor was there any 
neéd for me to make a hurried exit or be- 
come conspicuous by my absence from the 
town I tried to grace with my presence. 
Nor was I dumb. At least, no one within 
my hearing ever said as much. I was just 
an average boy, with average schooling, 
blessed with a good father and mother and 
a good home. Since the time when I was 
knee-high to the corner hydrant my thoughts 
wandered to the sea—its charm, its glory 
and its traditions. Books on sea and naval 
life I eagerly devoured and navy men in uni- 
form I held in awe and admiration. I en- 
vied them their opportunities to visit the 
strange places of the world and resolved that 
when the legal age arrived, I would be num- 
bered among them. 


3 MATE ARTHUR R. 
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And now, still a young man, standing on 
the brink of retirement after sixteen years of 
a most eventful and fascinating life, I can 
look back without regret. Should I have my 
life to live over I would choose the same 
path. Into my system there has been in- 
stilled a patriotic feeling of service to the 
country, a feeling of pride, honor and dis- 
tinction in the uniform I wear. 

To get back to the time immediately pre- 
ceding the day I enlisted, I will admit that 
I was warned against such a “fatal mistake.” 
I had a good reputation in town and no one 
had any cause to be sorry that I had been 
placed within their midst. When my deci- 
sion to enlist had become common knowl- 
edge, all the wags and know-it-alls rushed to 
my aid. I do not doubt but that they were 
sincere and well meaning people. But good 
intentions were not going to help my future. 
With florid faces and waving arms they told 
of the tough crowds ; the officers who would 
knock me flat when I opened my mouth. 
They painted vivid pictures of the “horrible 
example” I would make—broken in spirit 
and forced to labor without rest, under the 
most excruciating display of brutality. An- 
other (I don’t know where he got his infor- 
mation) warned of the way I would be made 
to fight; how I would, against my will, be 
compelled to strip to the waist and engage in 
mortal combat with another unfortunate re- 
cruit, purposely to satisfy the blood lust of 
the rough necks already there. I listened to 
their tales—just listened. To each I put the 
question, “Have you been there?” “Well 
no-o-o, but so-and-so and so-and-so.” That 
was enough for me. From my earliest days, 
respect for flag and country had been part 
of the routine of my daily teachings. I did 
not believe that this great country of ours 
would harbor or tolerate such an institution 
as they pictured. Patriotism and service to 
country was a part of my general make-up. 
These prompted me to enlist in the Navy 
and are the principal reasons why I am here 
today. But the ravings and wailings left me 
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with a heavy heart and it was with a feeling 
of fear and misgiving that I arrived at the 
training station. Having been a peaceful in- 
habitant of an inland town, I knew little or 
nothing of navy men or their mode of life. 

What a shock I got! My arrival was 
greeted with such courteous treatment that 
I thought surely something must be wrong. 
Was I being fattened for the slaughter? The 
officers and men whom I met treated me 
with the utmost courtesy and consideration. 
They were anxious to help. They realized 
that I had embarked upon a new and strange 
life and were eager to make the transition 
from lubber to sailorman as smooth as pos- 
sible. They were gentlemen, ready to help 
in any way they could. 

The period of training is considered by 
some the most difficult part of the service. 
I did not find it so. True, my day was taken 
up almost entirely with drills and exercises 
and when the sun disappeared over the west- 
ern horizon, my thoughts drifted to my com- 
fortable hammock, and after partaking of 
the evening repast of wholesome food and 
indulging in an hour or two of leisure, I 
sank into peaceful and refreshing slumber, 
such as is experienced only after a day of 
application and accomplishment. I made 
many friends, had a wonderful time, and 
during my hours off, looked over the towns 
and cities surrounding the Naval Training 
Station at Newport. Not a very exciting life, 
but surely one worth while. It seemed that 
my narrow world had expanded and broad- 
ened into one filled with the promise of ad- 
venture and opportunity. 

Aboard one of the huge battleships, I soon 
found wonders without number. Work and 
drills kept me busy throughout the day. 
Duty and play; something going on all the 
time. In fact I found myself pressed for 
time to take in all that this great floating city 
provided. Yes, it was a city in itself. A 
complement of nine hundred men and 
equipped with post office, barber shops, great 
kitchens and bakeries, shoe repairing estab- 
lishments, tailor shops, optical shops, hospi- 
tal, drug store and clubrooms. Then I found 
foundries, machine-shops, blacksmith shops 
and a dynamo room capable of developing 
enough power to supply a city the size of 
Springfield, Massachusetts. A wonderful 
sight to be sure—awe-inspiring and interest- 
ing! But what interested me most was the 
spirit of her crew—the understanding be- 
tween officers and men, the esprit de corps, 
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and the lack of antagonism sometimes found | 
in shops and factories and other civilian pur. 
suits. I was impressed with the promptneg 

and willingness with which orders were car. 

ried out and the clock-work precision ang 

efficiency with which the entire organization 

moved as a unit. 

I noticed the real attitude of the officers 
In all my experience I have never met one 
who was not considerate, patient and sympa. 
thetic; ever ready to apply his superior ad. 
vantages to the welfare, assistance and ad- 
vancement of those under his command, }f 
is common for the thinking officer to rely 
upon the opinions and judgment of his ep. 
listed men. They encouraged sports and 
athletics ; took part in games, provided ex- 
pert coaching and displayed the keenest joy 
and exultation when their charges brought 
fame and honor to the ship by superior 
prowess in the rivalry for fleet supremacy, 

I noticed, too, the cheerful salute as ex- 
changed between officers and men, and soon 
learned its purpose and value. It has, as far 
back as I can remember, been the subject of 
much discussion. At one time, shortly after 
the war, the pros and cons raised a huge 
fuss over this simple courtesy. The objectors 
never accomplished much but continue from 
time to time to put forth their arguments. 
Some tell how it is a relic of ancient time 
with no place in this modern democratic era 
in which we live. Others look upon this cus- 
tom in a lighter sense, see it as an acknowl- 
edgment of goodfellowship, a grand hailing 
sign among men following the same great 
profession. Someone has to make the first 
move. It is logical that this should rest 
upon the junior. I am now and always have 
been very particular about this courtesy. In 
one sense, I render the salute because I sin- 
cerely believe in this time honored custom. 
I go through it willingly and cheerfully, and 
never fail to get a thrill and experience a 
feeling of pride in this privilege. But I have 
another reason; a deep desire that this 
practice be kept in force. In addition to the 
pride I feel when rendering the salute, I 
know that when the commander-in-chief of 
the great United States fleet is out for a 
stroll on the avenue, I am one of the compar- 
atively few who can make the “Old Man” 
stand erect and put his hand to his cap. The 
cheerful, willing, snappy salute is an index 
to the efficiency and organization of a ship's 
crew, and is a true insight into its morale and 
discipline. 
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1927] Why I Am 

Discipline! How the word frightens us. 
We hear of discipline in the Army, the Navy 
and the school. We read of inmates of 
modern prisons being “disciplined.” Our 
thoughts wander back to medieval times 
of history—the Inquisition, the guillotine, 
and the rack. The word as applied to the 
naval service has an entirely different mean- 
ing. I think a different term should be used. 
Discipline in the service is esprit de corps; 
the feeling of fellowship between officers and 
men; the ability to obey promptly and with- 
out question, and is the result of fine up- 
building training, without which an organi- 
zation composed of men would crumble into 
ashapeless mass ruled by mob psychology. A 
military or naval organization must have 
discipline or it cannot exist. Early in my 
career I learned that I must conduct myself 
in the Navy as I should conduct myself in 
civil life. With that knowledge in my head 
I hardly noticed that I was under and sub- 
ject to discipline. 

I was frequently provided with a change 
of scene through transfer from ship to ship. 
I have traveled to all parts of the world, 
lived under the best conditions, endured 
hardships with men who were men; fought 
against odds in the dismal mist of the North 
Sea and fraternized with our foreign 
brothers-in-arms along the Riviera and the 
drifting sands of the Egyptian Sahara. I 
have faced the icy blast of an arctic gale 
and basked in the soothing rays of an equa- 
torial sun. 

Looking into the past I see nothing to re- 
gret. Looking into the future I see nothing 
to fear. As I walk the streets I single out 
many faces upon which worry and anxiety 
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have left their mark. Faces, peering down- 
hill into a black future, and thoughts drift- 
ing back to happy days when life was full of 
joy and promise and opportunities were 
passed up and lost. As I walk the streets 
I know that I am better off financially than 
ninety-eight per cent of the men of my age 
who pass. My pay compares favorably with 
like vocations in civil life. It is practically 
all clear. The Navy takes care of the living 
expenses. At the end of the month I can 
show a larger balance than the average and 
my bank account is swelled in proportion. 

The experience I have gained is well 
worth the time I have spent in the Navy. 
The education supplemental to travel in 
strange lands ; contacts with strange and in- 
teresting people; seeing new faces, and new 
associations have gradually brought about a 
distinct feeling of confidence in myself and 
a broad outlook toward the future. Oppor- 
tunities for self-betterment have abounded 
in all directions and by application and dili- 
gent study I have qualified for and been ac- 
cepted into one of the foremost professions 
—pharmacy—the knowledge acquired en- 
tirely through navy training. I feel myself 
well equipped to face the world in civil life 
with confidence and determination to make a 
mark of distinction among my fellow men 
when the time of my retirement arrives. 

But until that time I will continue under 
the sheltering wing of the world’s greatest 
fighting force; continue to reap the benefits 
of a life well spent, and pass out into the 
civil world financially independent and 
equipped with the result of physical and 
mental training, such as is provided through 
no other source. 
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This Far-Flung Navy 


By MipsHIPMAN (First Ciass) Ropert D. Conran, U. S. Navy 
“Wisdom Is Observation from a Point a Mile High” 


Epitor’s Note: This essay was awarded the gold watch offered annually by Professor Henry yay 
Dyke of Princeton, to that midshipman of the first class at the Naval Academy submitting the best 
original paper on any naval or equally patriotic subject. 


HEN I went home on my first Sep- 
W tember leave, people seemed to 
think that I should know consider- 
ably more about the Navy than I did. No 
one who questioned me knew what the slice 
of their taxes accomplished that went into 
naval appropriations. Few indeed, I have 
since come to believe, ever gave the question 
much thought ; and even those who did could 
not understand the use nor the necessity of 
so large and expensive an organization. | 
was quite unable to answer them, but I re- 
solved to scrape together enough informa- 
tion to make at least a few intelligent replies 
when the next opportunity came. 

It was difficult for a long time to see back 
to the fundamental reason for a navy. Vast 
amounts of technical information were be- 
ing literally poured into me. The more | 
learned, the more confused I became by the 
inconceivable complexity and seeming confu- 
sion of the Navy. Until well into my sec- 
ond year at the Academy, the actual employ- 
ment of the Navy, other than that it must 
be “continually preparing for war,” was as 
a closed book. What was the relation of all 
this apparently disconnected learning, these 
regulations, these customs, these drills? 
Where was I being conducted, and why? 

Gradually, however, the horizon_ broad- 
ened. I began to understand, in a vague 
way, that the Navy is more than an instru- 
ment of war; that ships and guns are but 
the outward manifestations of an organiza- 
tion which quietly exerts a tremendous in- 
fluence in nearly every phase of the life of 
the nation. This was an unexpected dis- 
covery. With the growth and better con- 
ception of this realization, all my studies 
took on an added interest ; indeed, they had 
had but little appeal before. The traditions 
so conscientiously taught in the brief history 
course and so often impressed by the tro- 


phies scattered about the Academy did not 
awaken much enthusiasm in me. True 
enough, these things represent the ideals 
upon which the Service is founded ; but they 
show only one side of a versatile institution, 
Pride and zealous interest are much more 
stimulated by a broad understanding of all 
the activities and influence of an organiza- 
tion than by a restricted view of its most 
obvious mission. 

The course at the Academy did not point 
this out to me; rather, during the first two 
years especially, it was much more narrow- 
ing than broadening. Perhaps we were kept 
too close to the proverbial grindstone to be 
able to see beyond the walls. However, the 
grindstone would have been less irksome 
had we seen the ax that we were sharpening. 
If every midshipman could be led to a high 
place, and from there see spread out before 
him the thousand and one arms of his pro- 
fession, he would descend with more desire 
for knowledge for his own sake and less for 
the sake of a passing mark. 

I did not have time for a great deal of 
reading beyond the regular texts, but I did 
slowly acquire a workable idea (to myself, 
at least) of the reason for a navy. Fur- 
thermore, I began to appreciate the extent 
and the value of its myriad interests. All 
this took a good deal of time, but a new and 
vivid color was given to the prospect of fu- 
ture service with such an organization. It 
is a university of many colleges; it is no 
small part of the “national genius.” 

I have grown to regard the Navy in con- 
nection with an analogy which, I expect, is 
by no means new. It seems to fit, however, 
and subsequent enlightenment has amplified 
and strengthened it. 

Suppose that a group of people, dwelling 
in a country, whose extent they have not 
explored, have developed a rough sort of 
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a civilization. One day, beyond the moun- 
tains, another community is discovered, 
where the customs and resources are quite 
different. The two villages become friendly ; 
ideas and products are exchanged. Each 
finds that the other can produce some staple 
articles more readily. A trade is built up 
in consequence of this, and a road is made 
over the mountains. This continues until a 
third village, finding and witnessing with 
envy the prosperity of the others, decides tc 
attack and capture them. Accordingly, the 
enemy first blocks the roadway. Our two 
original communities, each depending upon 
certain staples from the other, eventually 
find themselves forced to surrender—provid- 
ing that the enemy can prevent their com- 
merce. 

Now the victorious people decide to as- 
similate all three villages into a miniature 
state. More roads are built, stretching to 
still further outlying communities, and a 
constant stream of trade flows over them. 
But there is no law preventing still other 
peoples from making war upon our little 
state. It has by this time been realized by 
the leaders that their trade must be protected 
at all costs, for, if their roads are taken, 
they will face almost certain defeat. 

Therefore they organize patrols along the 
highways, and station stone-slinging ma- 
chines at strategic points—and their defen- 
sive strength is seen to depend entirely upon 
their ability to maintain their communica- 
tions. Similarly, of any two communities 
connected by a trade route, the one having 
control of the route becomes the dictator 
and the leader. 

There is no common law among nations 
which seems to operate during a war, and 
still less, any assurance that war will not be 
fought. Surely there no guarantees against 
piracy and highway robbery; unprotected 
tradeways would certainly become infested 
with private brigands if not with envious 
powers. The greatest trade routes lie on the 
seas, as well as the most vulnerable. Civili- 
zation has not eradicated the jealousies or 
warlike instincts of citizens or of countries; 
therefore a police force must be maintained 
on the seas if a nation desires to retain her 
strength. And this is known as a navy. 

Of course, most of this is quite obvious ; 
but it was not so to me or to, I believe, the 
majority of midshipmen for some time. 
That the Navy protects, fosters and in- 
creases American commerce all over the 
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world is not generally appreciated. Our fap. | 
flung outposts cover the seven seas, The | 
extensive development of our interests 
abroad has been made possible only with the 
continued protection of the Navy. 

The Navy has come to mean to mea 
great universal institution, whose ideals are 
those of the nation itself and whose interests 
stretch out into every conceivable social, 
economic and scientific field. In war it has 
but one mission: to apprehend and destroy 
the enemy fleet; but in times of peace its 
activities are multitudinous. I have come to 
think of them under three heads, which 
might broadly be called commerce, science, 
and education. Commerce is closely allied 
with exploration and diplomacy ; science js — 
related directly to industry, and education 
includes the world-wide promotion of health 
as well as the training afforded by the Sery- 
ice to all of its members. 

The necessity of commerce protection | 
have already mentioned, and the instances 
of its application afford the strongest proof. 
The unavoidable association of diplomacy 
with commerce makes it not surprising to 
find that the Navy is a diplomatic force of 
considerable importance. 

An early incident which gained tremen- 
dous prestige for the young American na- 
tion and its navy was the work of Stephen 
Decatur in freeing the Mediterranean from 
Tripolitan pirates. In 1882, Korea was 
opened to commerce by Commodore Shu- 
feldt; the famous “Open Door” policy 
toward China was initiated by Commodore 
Kearney in 1840, at the close of the Opium 
War. Our claim to Tutuila is based upon 
an agreement made by Captain Wilkes in 
1839. The opening of the trade of Japan 
in 1854 by Commodore M. C. Perry was a 
stroke of diplomacy almost without parallel, 
for he succeeded where many diplomats 
from many nations had failed. The Black 
Republic of Haiti was stabilized largely 





through the work of Rear-Admiral Caper- 
ton in 1915, and Brigadier-General Russell, 
U.S.M.C., and the foundation laid for a 
rapidly growing commerce. 
has been aided in its political stability by 
the diplomacy of the Navy, and commerce 
has followed. Fine diplomacy was required 
in the Black Sea region, and Rear-Admiral 
Bristol succeeded so well in handling the 
situation that he was appointed high com- 
missioner by the State Department. Many 
of the world’s greatest markets exist in 
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countries of unstable and often of chaotic 
conditions ; and the stabilizing influence of 
aship of war becomes a necessity. The eco- 
nomic life of a nation is a direct function of 
her commerce ; and in the development and 
maintenance of commerce the Navy is in- 
dispensable. 

Although much exploration has been ac- 
complished incident to diplomatic missions, 
the most spectacular and by far the most 
heroic exploit is that of Rear-Admiral 
Peary in his magnificent expeditions to the 
North Pole. With sick dogs and starving 
men, with an ever-widening gap of icy wa- 
ter between him and his frozen ship, the 
dauntless Peary pushed on through a blind- 
ing storm to within three degrees of the 
Pole; and, on a later attempt, he reached it. 
At a dinner given to Peary, President 
Roosevelt said in his speech: ‘That nation 
which achieves or advances those things 
which stir the blood and quicken the imagi- 
nation of all people is building the pride 
of patriotism in the hearts of her country- 

” Surely to the Navy we owe a 
great deal of our “nationalism,” for its in- 
trepid men have carried the flag all over the 
world that touches the sea. 

Perhaps the widest and least known ex- 
ploration is carried on continuously by the 
Navy Department. Through the painstak- 
ing work of Lieutenant Matthew Fontaine 
Maury the ocean lanes were charted. To 
attempt to trace the winds and currents of 
the seas, apparently as variable as genius 
and as intangible as a handful of air, seems 
nothing short of a fatuous impossibility. Yet 
ithas been done, and Maury’s sailing direc- 
tions have shortened the ocean highways by 
uncounted thousands of miles. He based his 
deductions upon observations taken daily by 
nearly every skipper afloat; and his system 
is still in force. His work has gone on, long 
after his death; and, as a result, the Hydro- 
graphic Office has become the leading au- 
thority upon the practical science of the sea. 
At present, the Navy has perfected the sonic 
depth finder, by means of which charting 
the ocean’s floor is being done as accurately 
as a survey on land. 

Closely allied with the explorations above 
and below the sea is the vast amount of de- 
tail work carried on by the Naval Observa- 
tory and Hydrographic Office. The Naval 
Observatory regulates the time of the na- 
tion; vessels four thousand miles at sea can 
compare their chronometers with the radio 
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“tick” governed by the most accurate clocks 
in the world. Navigation requires accurate 
astronomical tables, charts, light lists, pilot 
charts and sailing directions; these are fur- 
nished to mariners all over the world. The 
Hydrographic Office supplies about three- 
fourths of the charts in existence. From 
the numerous reports coming in day by day, 
the office issues daily and weekly memoran- 
dums giving all recent information of in- 
terest to mariners. It is the Bedeker of 
the sea; it is the high court of navigation, 
and its services extend to meteorology, bi- 
ology and geology. 

Many branches of industry have been af- 
fected by the demands of the Navy and 
particularly the steel industry. With the 
development of heavy guns, improved armor 
became necessary to defeat them—but it 
seemed that no suitable armor could be made 
in this country. However, it had to be made 
and naval representatives went abroad to 
study the processes employed by other na- 
tions. Soon Harvey invented a new method 
of hardening steel which, for its employ- 
ment, required the steel plants to increase 
their facilities. Great presses were built, 
powerful machines were invented, new al- 
loys and special treatments devised which 
immediately had a wide commercial appli- 
cation. All phases of steel research have 
been stimulated by the ordnance demands 
of the Navy, and the rapid expansion of our 
steel industries has thus been greatly en- 
hanced. 

Delicate, reliable instruments for fire con- 
trol and navigation, rapid cameras for pro- 
jectile photography, new machinery for the 
conditions continually arising in naval 
science have been adapted to commercial 
uses. The urgent demands for optical glass 
in instruments of all types during the war 
freed the country from dependence on for- 
eign glass, since the Bureau of Ordnance 
worked with and stimulated the glass in- 
dustry. Explosives have a wide use in all 
engineering fields, but it is not generally 
known that the invention of smokeless pow- 
der by Professor C. E. Munroe in 1891, 
then attached to the bureau, has led to the 
manufacture of hundreds of cellulose by- 
products as well as to the development of 
many new types of explosives. 

Another manner in which the industries 
of the country are constantly being advanced 
is through the requirements of the Bureau 
of Engineering. The propelling machinery 
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of a modern battleship is a tremendous and 
powerful unit ; it must combine the opposing 
qualities of maximum power and minimum 
weight. Few ordinary shore plants have a 
capacity equal to that of a battleship’s en- 
gine-room. When the naval building pro- 
gram was initiated in 1882, there were no 
facilities in this country for constructing 
such machinery as was required by the 
Bureau of Engineering or for making such 
castings as were demanded by the Bureau of 
Construction and Repair. The appropria- 
tion bill, however, specified that all the steel 
used in the new construction should be of 
domestic manufacture ; and naval designers 
and research experts have been working 
hand in hand with the industries ever since. 
The merchant marine owes its growth large- 
ly to the engineers of the Navy; and all 
branches of the power and shipbuilding busi- 
nesses find assistance in the extensive labo- 
ratories maintained by the Bureaus. Storage 
batteries, motors, boilers, lubricants, ice 
plants, distillers, pumps—a myriad of ma- 
terials, machines, systems and tools are 
constantly being invented, improved and de- 
veloped by the Navy. It is interesting to 
find that the rapid expansion of railroads 
can be traced to the initiation of the making 
of large steel castings by the Navy. 

The mission of the Bureau of Aéronautics 
is not only the fostering of naval aviation 
but also the development of commercial avi- 
ation. The rapid growth of all phases of 
aviation under the pressure of the World 
War hastened the solution of many prob- 
lems which confronted the new industry. 
The Liberty motor, the historic flights of the 
NC-4 and the PN-g, the voyage of the Los 
Angeles, the winning of the Pulitzer trophy 
in 1921—these are indeed milestones in the 
story of aviation. The National Advisory 
Committee of Aéronautics, composed of 
distinguished authorities from both the 
Army and Navy Air Services, carries on 
experimental and research work for all gov- 
ernment and commercial organizations. 
There is no similar court of appeal in the 
world for all aéronautical problems. More- 
over, naval aviation is constantly codper- 
ating with many other branches of the gov- 
ernment: Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Fisheries, Forestry, Agriculture, Entomol- 
ogy, Public Health, the Smithsonian In- 
stitute and the Commission of Fine Arts are 
aided by this arm of the Service. It is 
thus seen that, in addition to its unques- 
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of the radio industry could not consolidate: 
effort was divided and foreign competitigg 
had little opposition. Shortly after we ey 
tered the war, the Radio Corporation gf 
America was formed as a result of a com 
ference held at the General Electric Com! 
pany placing all radio communications ij 
the United States in the hands of Amerie 
cans. The Navy has been one of the leat 
ers in the development of all radio equip 
ment and in the involved research cop 
nected with atmospheric disturbances, 4 
world-wide system of communication hag 
been established ; Washington is now almost 
as close to the Philippines as to Baltimore 
Many of these stations are open to com 
mercial traffic and the service maintained 
by the Hydrographic Office through the re 
dio communication system is of inestimable 
benefit to mariners all over the world. fh 
this connection also is the service rendered 
by the naval radio compass stations. With 
great accuracy, ships far at sea, uncertain 
of their positions due to fog or storm, cal 
determine their true positions by merely re 
questing bearings from the numerous con- 
pass stations scattered along the coasts. This 
service is free of charge and open to every- 
one; and the saving in time effected by its 
use is incalculable. 

In carrying on the business of the Navy, 
the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts has of 
hand at all times over fifty thousand differ 
ent items, valuing over five hundred million 
dollars. Its financial operations affect all 
financiers and brokers; its methods interest 
accountants everywhere. 

The general good health of all naval per- 
sonnel is in charge of the Bureau of Medi 
cine and Surgery ; but the operations of this 
bureau extend far beyond the immediate 
needs of the Navy itself. In Haiti, Santo 
Domingo, Samoa, Guam, the Virgin Islands 
and the Philippines, naval doctors have done 
much to kill tropical diseases and_ bring 
about sanitary conditions. These posses 
sions are all either directly or indirectly 
under the supervision of the Navy Depart- 
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ment, and the chaotic conditions of disease, 
imorance and filth formerly existing in 
them has largely been remedied. As a re- 
gilt, good will is fostered ; stable govern- 
ments are made possible ; commerce is built 


}up, and the decrease of native mortality is 


amazing. cas 
But the greatest work of the Navy lies in 


its educational training—officers at Annapo- 
jis, enlisted men in the school of the fleet. 


1 Twenty thousand young men are returned 


ech year to civilian life. Clean, self-reli- 
ant and competent, master of a trade in 
most cases, these men are well qualified to 
be citizens of the United States. They form 


| alarge trained reserve, an insurance in event 
-Jof war; and the ideals of the nation are 
Thigher for their presence. The Navy is in- 


deed a college of character. 
All this, considered as a whole, is little 


jshort of incredible. That an institution pop- 


ilarly conceived to be of its maximum use- 
fulness in time of war should be so inti- 
mately connected with nearly .every phase 
of the industrial, social and scientific life of 
the country almost passes beyond belief. A 
naval officer who knows his profession in its 
entity can converse intelligently with every 
civilian he meets. The current knowledge of 
the Navy is altogether too little. It is, in most 
cases, distorted, unbalanced and prejudiced. 
To advertise his profession should be one of 
the principal duties of every officer. 
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Much is said, of course, of the splendid 
traditions that come flaming down to us 
from the days of John Paul Jones, of De- 
catur’s dauntless schoolboys and the iron 
men of Farragut, of the ideals born in the 
days of sail and of the heritage more pre- 
cious than rubies that has been handed down 
through generations by those deathless men. 
That the wine of spirit is brewed in battle is 
as it should be; the heroes of the past are 
the symbols of the present. 

But is not the same spirit that strode the 
decks of the sinking Bon Homme Richard 
evidenced in every long lane of naval en- 
deavor? Do not the diplomats, the teachers, 
the scientists, the surgeons—the thousands 
of workers in the far-flung arms of this 
great organization—do not they carry on the 
dauntless perseverance and brilliant faith of 
those who gave us our traditions? It is 
pride—pride in that organization to which 
we belong—pride built of faith, of under- 
standing—pride that brings the joy of work 
and the devotion to the Service into our 
hearts. And we have pride but in part if we 
know but in part. Let every midshipman be 
shown the Navy as from the summit of a tall 
hill; let him know of the battles fought and 
the victories won in times of peace; let him 
see beyond the guns. Then will he truly know 
that the Service stretches to the corners of 
the earth, and that the pride of an honored 
profession is his priceless heritage. 
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The *““Newest’’ Navigation 


By LIEUTENANT COMMANDER V. H. Goprrey, U. S. Navy 


ways been more or less of a bugbear 

to conscientious navigators. Working 
according to Marcq Saint-Hilaire formula, 
searching painstakingly for logs, natural 
haversines, cosines and more logs, making 
one interpolation after another; one sight 
or set of sights hardly was finished when it 
was time to use the sextant again. Com- 
mander Radler de Aquino of the Brazilian 
Navy, impatient of so much laborious work, 
pointed the way to an easier, shorter solu- 
tion of the celestial triangle with his tables, 
but it remained for the U. S. Hydrographic 
Office to develop and systematize that 
method with their new H.O. 203 and its 
companion volume H.O. 204—a boon to all 
“star-gazers.” 

As of old, the Navy is slow to discard 
tried and true processes for new and untest- 
ed schemes, and to the large majority of 
navy navigators H.O. 203 and H.O. 204 are 
“interesting if true” but beyond a casual 
glance on receipt of the books aboard, little 
is done in the way of familiarizing them- 
selves with this method or of availing 
themselves of the benefits of it, while those 
officers whose duties do not include naviga- 
tion are almost unaware of its existence. 

Now, however, the Navy Department has 
set the stamp of approval on “all publica- 
tions issued by the Hydrographic Office” in- 
sofar as accepting solutions of problems on 
examinations, and it is with a view to bring- 
ing to the attention of the service the ad- 
vantages of this new system that this article 
is written. 

It is not proposed to make this an ex- 
planation of the use or theory of these two 
publications. That is far better done in the 
preliminary chapters of the two books. 
Rather by a comparison of this new method 
with the standard Marcq Saint-Hilaire as 
concerns three factors—speed, accuracy, and 
potential errors (personal)—it is proposed 
to show clearly the manifest advantages of 
the newest navigation. 


1 = “day’s work” in navigation has al- 





A sample problem, actually worked oy 
and checked three hours later by three star 
sights, is given herewith. This sight js 
worked both by the Marcq Saint-Hilaire 
form and by H.O. 203, and although the } 
paper work for picking out the azimuth in 
the Marcq Saint-Hilaire solution is omitted 
as it is possible to use gyro or magnetic azi- 
muths instead, the lesser amount of paper 
work is clearly shown. 

First as regards the time factor, sights 
were worked out by the navigator during a 
five-day cruise. Each sight was worked both 
ways. One day the Marcq Saint-Hilaire 
solution was worked first, then the H.O. 203 
or 204 way. The next day the order was re- 
versed. The assistant navigator held the 
stop watch, and obtained the following data. 


Average time By H.O. 203 By Marcgq Saint 





eight sun Hilaire 

sights 5 min 28 sec. 9 min 34 see, 
Average time 

ten star 

sights 6 min 03 sec. 10 min 07 sec, 


Or in other words the newest navigation 
is nearly twice as speedy as the Marcq Saint- 
Hilaire, the actual ratio being I to 1.75. 

Incidentally these times in each individual 
case were taken from the time the navigator 
sat down at his desk for the paper work, and 
any cases involving arithmetical errors were © 
thrown out of the records. They did involve 
plotting the position lines. 

As regards the factor of accuracy, the 
greatest discrepancy between the two solt- 
tions of any one problem was three-quarters 





of a mile. There were many cases where | 
the two lines plotted as one line as in the 
example submitted. The average error or 
rather difference was less than three-eighths ” 
of a mile. Even granting the whole differ- 
ence to be an error on the part of H.O. 203 + 
as it employs the longest lines to be plotted, 
an average error of less than three-eighths 
of a mile is well within the bounds of rea- 
sonable accuracy. 

As regards the factor of “personal lia- 
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bility to error,” we all make mistakes from 
time to time, some more often than others, 
so mathematically the more additions, sub- 
tractions and multiplications we make, the 
more mistakes we will make. Now both so- 
lutions require the correction of the observed 
altitude, the declination, the equation of time 
or right ascension and the chronometer cor- 
rection, and are similar down as far as 
Greenwich apparent time (or Greenwich 
hour angle for a star). Beginning the count 
there, H.O. 203 requires: One subtraction, 
G.A.T.-L.H.A.; one interpolation, L.H.A. 
for declination; one change from hours of 
arc to degrees of longitude; one interpola- 
tion, azimuth for declination; four chances 
for error, all simple processes, involving 
opening one book to one page only, and in 
no case more than two columns of figures to 
handle at a time. 

The Marcq Saint-Hilaire requires: one 
haversine, “t’”; one cosine, latitude; one 
cosine, declination; a summation of the 
three; six three-figure columns to be added; 
one subtraction or addition—latitude minus 
declination—two natural haversines to look 
up on different pages ; one addition, the two 
natural haversines; one angle to pick from 
tables, computed “Z”; one subtraction, 90° 
minus “Z’’ equals computed “H”. 

Total twelve processes involving chance 
for error, or the relative chances for error 
in the dissimilar parts of the two methods 
are as four to twelve in favor of H.O. 203. 

Summarized, H.O. 203-4 have the follow- 
ing advantages: they are speedier. The av- 
erage navigator takes at least six sights a 
day, exclusive of a meridian altitude. He 
would gain at least twenty-four minutes a 
day even if no errors were made, and this 
shorter labor over a chart desk would prob- 
ably lead him to take more sights and hence 
to be a better navigator as his positions 
would be more often checked. 

It is just as accurate for all practical pur- 
poses at sea. It seems rather absurd to work 
to tenths of seconds when the moving bridge 
may throw your altitude correction off dou- 
ble that much. 

It is less liable to arithmetical mistakes in 
the proportion of four to twelve, (there is 
no excuse for error in the time part which 
is common to both), and therein lies a great 
advantage. It would be interesting to know 
how many weary hours navigators spend in 
a cruise checking and rechecking their work 
because the answer is obviously wrong, all 
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due to an incorrect logarithm or a Bowdiich 
opened to the wrong page. H.O. 203 needs 
to be opened but to one page and everything 
even to the azimuth is before you. Bowditch 
must be opened to six pages and the red 
azimuth table is still to be thumbed over. 

In closing, there are a few hints in using 
this newest navigation which may prove of 
interest and use to the service navigator. 
These are the results of two years’ use of 
H.O. 203 and 204. When possible catch a 
star with an altitude from four to eight min- 
utes greater than an even degree. Then 
when the correction for height of eye, etc., 
is applied the resulting altitude will be al- 
most if not exactly an even degree and the 
“a” will be very small, reducing one possibil- 
ity of error. 

For the same reason try to get the sun 
with an altitude from ten to five minutes less 
than an even degree. After a little practice 
this becomes almost automatic under favor- 
able conditions. 

Paste on the bulkhead over the chart desk 
a table of “height of eye combined correc- 
tions for altitude” and a “conversion of arc 
into hours of time” table. (Note. My ac- 
knowledgments for this are due to Lieuten- 
ant-Commander P. V. H. Weems, U.S.N. I 
have found it a great time saver.) 

Plot your position lines very carefully, us- 
ing the universal drafting machine as more 
accurate and more easily handled than paral- 
lel rulers. Sometimes these lines must be 
continued quite long distances to reach the 
probable position and a small error at the 
start increases rapidly. It is well to check 
these lines by setting them up again on the 
machine and seeing if the two lines coincide. 

Work out a good form for the calculations 
involved and stick to it. The accompanying 
form has proven very satisfactory, but there 
are probably better ones. 

In closing, let me recommend to those who 
are satisfied with the present Marcq Saint- 
Hilaire or whatever method they use, that 
they investigate and become familiar with 
this system, for owing to the short period of 
time required to work a sight, it is always 
useful to check a sight worked some other 
way. If you have a sight worked out care- 
fully yet which seems to give a dubious 
answer, then try it again by H.O. 203, which 
only takes five minutes, and if the two give 
the same result, you can be sure that either 
there was an error in the sight itself or you 
have a true “line of position.” 
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Estimated Position: Lat. 11°-53’-00” N. Long. 78°-45’-00” W. Time: about 2:00 py | 








3 Feb., 1926. Height of eye: 26’, I.C.o’, Observed Alt. Sun: 55°-10’-40”. Watch tim 
I hr. 50 min. 35 sec. C-W 4 hr. 55 min. 20 sec. Chro. cor. plus 4 min. 28 sec 
As worked by H.O. 203 
W.T. 13-50-35 Decl. 16°-34’-24” S. Obs.H. 55°-10!-40! 
C-W 4-55-20 Cor. plus 10 -24 
CA. 4-28 H.O. 203 L.H.A. 
cor for Decl. True H. 55° -21'-04" 
G.C.T. 18-50-23 Used H. 55 °-30’-00" 
Eq.T. 13-57. Cor. L.H.A. 
<% away 9’-00" 
G.A.T 18-36-26 H.O. 203 AZ. 
L.H.A 1-18-07. Cor for Decl. 
Long 17-18-19 Z=N. 145.5 W. or 214.5 for “a” 
Or A= 5-18-19 = 79°-34’-45” W. 
By Marcq Saint-Hilaire 
W.T. 13-50-35 
C-W 4-55-20 Z—=215(-) 
C.C. plus 4-28 From red azimuth tables 
or by observation 
GC.T, 18-50-23 
Eq.T 13-57 
G.A.T. 18-36-26 
A.W. 5-15-00 
L.A.T, 13-21-26 
Or T.= 1-21-26 Hav. 8. 49461 Obs H = 55-10-40 
La= 11-53-N Cos. 9. 99059 Cor. 10-24 
16-34-24S Cos. 9. 98157 
L~D= 28-27-24 8. 46677 True H. = 55-21-04 
Nat. Hav. 02826 H = 55-08-45 
Nat. Hav. 06041 
P = 34-51-15. 08970 “a” == 12’-19” Toward 
Z = 215° 
4) 
© wh ° ° 
ow th 7 12°N 7/8 W 
79°34°45 + 
© 
H1°N cal 
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The Newest Navigation 


(See page 680, June, 1927, PROCEEDINGS) 

CoMMANDER ARCHER M. R. ALLEN, U. S. 
Navy.—The idea of this paper is excel- 
lent and the use of the method described is 
heartily recommended by the Department of 
Navigation, U. S. Naval Academy, except 
for sights within an hour and a half either 
side of the meridian. It is not used as a 
basis for instruction because every effort is 
made to teach methods which are as exact 
as possible, as there is a constant tendency 
towards greater tolerance in the accuracy 
of position, unless a rigorous method is ad- 
hered to. This eventually leads to errors on 
the part of the midshipmen which are very 
dificult to find when approximate methods 
are used. 

I think that more navigators are using 
H.O, 203 and 204 each year and we see to 
it that each midshipman is instructed in the 
use of these tables before he graduates. 

The careless use of the term “Marcq 
Saint-Hilaire” in this paper and to a certain 
extent in the service at large should be cor- 
rected. In H.O. 203 the method of solution 
is the Marcq Saint-Hilaire and this term ap- 
plies to any method where the altitude dif- 
ference is used regardless of the method em- 
ployed for the solution of the astronomical 
triangle. What the author means in this case 
is the “cosine-haversine” method which is at 
present the standard type of solution taught 
the midshipmen for the above reasons. 

The time required for the two solutions 
checks remarkably closely with the results 
obtained by the writer some two or three 
years ago in making similar investigation. 

The error of position by H.O. 203 or 
Aquino will be within one mile but the ease 
of solution more than compensates for this 
and in the vast majority of cases both the 


rigorous and approximate methods will give 
identical positions. 

That method of solution, in which the 
processes of multiplication and division are 
least, and the results can be obtained by ad- 
dition and subtraction, or by inspection, will 
in the long run prove the least liable to error 
in solution. For this reason the writer pre- 
fers Aquino’s method using the interpola- 
tion table for minutes of “b.” An inspection 
of Ball’s Tables in which a similar: table is 
furnished and the fact that the Nautical Al- 
manac includes Table IV show that prac- 
tical mathematicians have appreciated this 
fact for many years. It is to be hoped that a 
similar table will eventually be printed in 
H.O. 203. The value of ease in solution both 
for the greater speed and the lessening of 
mental fatigue can only be fully appreciated 
by the navigator who has covered a long 
mileage under constant pressure, when the 
mechanics of solution have become almost 
automatic, and the line of position on the 
chart is the only consideration. As long as a 
solution requires intense concentration and 
mental gymnastics the result is sure to be in 
doubt and the amount of useful work re- 
duced. 

The author states that the moving bridge 
throws sights off, but this error should not 
be considered great as an inspection of the 
dip table shows that for a change from 
twenty to forty feet in height the difference 
is only 1.8 miles in position, and the ordi- 
nary observer on the bridge seldom varies 
half that much in his relative position to the 
horizon at the instant he takes his sights. 
Tenths of seconds of time should be used, 
but the nearest tenth of a minute of arc 
(6”) is a proper standard of accuracy. 

His caution in regard to plotting is ex- 
cellent. With approximate methods as he 
says this becomes the greatest source of 
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error. The error which he does not mention 
is time. In these days of the radio tick every 
navigator should have an excellent time basis 
and the two factors to concentrate on in so- 
lutions are accurate time, and accurate plot- 
ting. 

A suggestion is offered here that the slide 
rule be employed for the interpolation in 
H.O. 203. A preliminary investigation seems 
to indicate its possible value but its real 
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value can only be found by test under actual 
operating conditions. 

In the solution of problems for compari- 
son such as are given in this article it jg a}. 
ways better to give the latitude and longitude 
as computed for each method and compare 
the computed instead of the graphic Posi- 
tions on account of the impossibility of 
checking plotted positions accurately. 

This comparison by computation is given 
below: 











By H.O. 203 
D.R. . 11°-53’-00”"N., A 78°-45’-00” W. 
Assumed position L 12°-00’-00"N. A 79°-34'-45”W. 
Computed point Ls 12°-07’-30"N. A 79°-29'-33”W. 
Course. Dist. N. E. Dio. 
a5" 9 7-5 5.1 5.2 
L, 12°-00’-00”N. A, 79°-34'-45”W. 
7/-30" 5-12” 
L. 12°-07’-30”N. A, 79°-29’-33” W. 
Latitude factor f—.68 
By Cosine-Haversine. 
D.R. L I1°-53’-00”N. A 78°-45’-00” W. 
Computed point L 11°-43’-00”N. A 78°-52’-18’W. 
Course Dist. N. W. Dlo. 
215° 12.3 10.1 7.0 7.2 
Le 11°-53’-00”N. As 78°-45’-00” W. 
10’-06” 7-12” 
eR 11°-42’-54” Ay 78°-52’-12” W. 


Diff A, 79°-29’-33”W. 
A, 78°-52’-12” 








0°-37'-21” x 68 = 25.4 
L, 12°-07’-30”N. 
25’-24”S. 
L, 11°-42’-06”N. 
L, 11°-42’-54”N. 





Error of H.O. 203 = 48”S. 


In addition, the following minor errors in 
the solution are noted which in no way affect 
the value of the writer’s argument. 

The exact value of the equation of time is 
13m-56s.7 but using this in no way affects 
the resulting longitude. 

In correcting the altitude, the subcorrec- 





tion was omitted. As this amounts to one- 
fourth of a mile it should be included mak- 
ing the proper correction for the observed 
altitude 10-39 instead of 10-24. As many as 
possible of these small errors should be elim- 
inated, as when they all happen to have the 
same sign the accumulated error may be as 
much as one mile. 
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A Destroyer Leader for the U. S. Fleet 


(See page 1111, June, 1926, and page 325, March, 
1927, PROCEEDINGS) 

(Editor’s Note: Dr. Mendl, a Rou- 
manian naval architect of Bucharest, has 
long been one of the Naval Institute’s dis- 
tinguished foreign associate life members. ) 


Dr. Inc. Wiapimir V. MeNnpL.—First 
of all I want to state that I don’t know any- 
thing about the adopting date in the Swed- 
ish Navy of the “spidery yards and triatic 
antenne,” as adopted for the design, but I 
remember very clearly that I noticed a very 
similar arrangement for the first time with 
the German Nassau class launched in 1908. 
I am not aware whether this same arrange- 
ment has been adopted in older Swedish 
vessels too. I know of it for the Sverige 
class, the first unit of which seems to have 
been launched as late as 1914. 

Mr. Prendergast’s design is an efficient 
one. I hope that some Navy or other will 
not fail to embody the features outlined in 
one of its future vessels. 


But as to the massing of the armament 
on the forecastle I cannot very well see 
how a destroyer leader could reasonably be 
compared to capital ships such as the Nel- 
son. I am sharing the views of Mr. Pren- 
dergast and his British friends that a vessel 
designed for attack should have the possi- 
bility of firing efficiently ahead. 

British capital ships of the Nelson class 
are intended as “spear heads” and from this 
point of view the arrangement is fully justi- 
fed. But... . will the age of a vessel 
not become an obstacle for her being used 
as spear head? Will her place not be taken 
later on by newer vessels? And what is 
going to happen then with a specially de- 
signed ship? Is she to be replaced by scrap- 
ping? It would be a rather costly experi- 
ment. The massing of the armament for- 
ward seems more justified for a leader than 
for a battleship. The leader’s life is short- 
er and even if she is to be scrapped at a 
future date the cost involved will not be so 
onerous. 


Firing astern does not mean in all in- 
Stances turning heels and trying to escape. 
Such a costly weapon as a capital ship 
should be able to fight in any direction for 
one cannot foresee under what conditions 
she will have to fight. Think one moment 
of a vanguard vessel in a long battle line 
having passed her enemy long before the 
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rear guard is abreast—but all of us will cer- 
tainly remember Admiral Beatty’s retreat 
during the Battle of Jutland when he tried 
to draw the Germans into the arms of the 
Grand Fleet. 

A leader is quite a different proposition 
and what may suit her may be objectionable 
for a capital ship. Therefore why should 
we compare both types of vessels and make 
the latter type an advocate for the first one. 
The design of a war vessel has two sides: 
a military-technical one and, last but not 
least, a financial one. Every navy must 
know what it is able to afford, whether it 
can pay the luxury of special vessels or 
whether it has to act according to the buy- 
a-Ford-and-spend-the-difference __ principle 
and build all round vessels. 

The distribution of the machinery with 
the boiler rooms between the machinery 
rooms seems liable to discussion. Is it a 
good proposition to pass a propeller shaft 
under the boilers, especially in vessels of 
destroyer type, in which head room seems 
to be lacking? So the electrical drive propo- 
sition may be the only one to be taken seri- 
iously. One must not forget, however, that 
with the longer cables for transmitting the 
current to the motors the possibilities of 
something going wrong, be it hits from shell 
fire or anything else, is greater too. 

While Mr. Prendergast mentions that the 
sketch given is only an “idea-diagram,” I 
shall have to insist one moment upon di- 
mensions. It is stated under the heading, 
“Machinery,” that the funnels are stepped 
amidships “so as to keep the bridge clear 
of smoke-interference.’ This measure 
taken seems very wise, but if one has in 
view that electric drive will probably be 
the only possibility for putting the boiler 
rooms between the machinery rooms, it 
must be borne in mind that the electric 
drive turbines will rotate at very much 
higher rate than the direct-drive turbines 
and consequently are to be shorter. From 
a summary consideration of the design it 
may be deduced that the length of the 
machinery and boiler rooms have been di- 
mensioned for direct drive. Therefore it is 
probable that for electric drive the forward 
turbine room will be shorter. Will the fun- 
nels still be as far from the bridge as should 
be desired and if not will the same purpose 
be attained with a stepping and inclining of 
the funnels as in certain modern Japanese 
cruisers? . 

As to signalling, it has been stated that 
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the “hoisting and lowering of long’ tacks of 
signals .... has been found to interfere 
considerably with range-finding, fire-con- 
trol.” Now a single mast behind the bridge 
has been avoided. But it would seem to me 
that if the guns are able to fire only for- 
ward there will be no possibility for range- 
finding, etc., astern and therefore I am not 
quite sure as to how the signals behind the 
bridge could interfere with these latter. A 
possibility would be that for the destroyers 
led by the leader themselves some stern 
fire is considered. But in this case the ques- 
tion arises whether it is to be recommended 
to give the leader another arc of fire than 
the destroyers led. 

The telescoping mast seems a very useful 
proposition, be it a single mast or twin 
masts stepped to the right and to the left. 
However, with the ordinary type of masts 
and the antennz rigged, the length of these 
latter is changed during the lowering or 
hoisting operation. For this reason they 
may get entangled. I propose a mast curved 
along the line of a circular arc, the mid- 
dle of which is located, the other fixed 
point of the antenne on the top of the 
mainmast. With such a mast the length of 
the antenne will remain the same whether 
the mast is hoisted or lowered and only the 
length of the wire connections to the wire- 
less cabin will have to be changed, which 
seems a very much easier operation. Still 
there is one disadvantage in the proposal ; 
the mast is not perpendicular on deck and 
you will know that we naval architects have 
a strong and most times not unjustified 
aversion against oblique intersections. In 
order that the mast may be perpendicular 
on deck it would be necessary that the fixed 
point of the antennz should be on deck too. 
This is rather difficult to realize, but it could 
be approximated if the after fixed end of 
the antenne were made as low as possible. 


A Destroyer Leader for the U. S. Fleet 


(See page 325, March, 1927, ProcrEpINGs) 


Brocxnotst Livincston. —Maurice 
Prendergast has reopened the discussion of 
Captain Taussig’s article by submitting an 
entirely new design based on his study of 
the matter. It seems that the new design 
will bear question in that it is rather radical 
according to American views. 

Mr. Prendergast is correct, in this writ- 
er’s estimation, when he says: ‘What is 
wanted is neither a trimmed-down cruiser, 
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nor an inflated destroyer, but an entirely 
new type of vessel, expressly and specially 
designed to exercise the function of seq. 
leadership in the very highest sense.” How- 
ever, while an entirely new type is needed 
the mission of the leader and the company 
it must keep are not to be overlooked. Lead- 
ing destroyers and acting jointly with them 
in every way are the two points to be 
brought out in the design. Accordingly, the 
design submitted must embody these points 
and fulfill the requirements, having con- 
sideration for the limitations imposed. 

One might mention that the American 
Navy has long since broken away from 
what Mr. Prendergast calls the “conven- 
tional ideas regarding a particular class of 
warship.” Our designs of recent craft are 
far more non-conventional in many respects 
than those of other countries. Our light 
cruisers may be used as an example. It 
could be added, also, that Captain Taussig 
in my mind, is one of the most radical of 
our officers, par example, his personnel 
ideas. 

In the beginning I will say that Mr. 
Prendergast has certainly not, in his design, 
left out any detail of armament or arrange- 
ment but in endeavoring to embody all these 
into one vessel he has, it seems, designed 
a craft which would be so crowded as to 
hinder its carrying out the mission assigned. 

The designer of the Canandaigua has 
produced a fair looking craft, not much like 
the ships which have come to be known on 
the Seven Seas for their trimness, but, 
nevertheless, not an eye-sore. We may for- 
give the change in appearance since we have 
come to the tripod mast and “wayside water 
tank” control towers of the newly modern- 
ized battleships. The Teas certainly “ain't 
what she used ter be,” in more ways than 
one. Why question the appearance of the 
Canandaigua? One point which should be 
gained from the design is the coat of arms 
on the bow. Would not this little trimming 
add to the fairness of all our ships? Especi- 
ally would the “monster’s face” of our clip- 
per bow battleships be improved by this ad- 
dition. 

The armament of a destroyer leader is a 
questionable matter. Since the leader must 
meet the same types as the destroyers she 
leads, should she not mount the same gums 
as the latter? Captain Taussig desired six- 
inch guns on his “idea-diagram.” The main 
question, it would appear, is, what guns will 
our replacement destroyers carry? And this 
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brings us back to the old question, why 
don’t we build some of each type that we 
may keep abreast of the improvements? 
The gun arrangement proposed by Mr. 
Prendergast may be a good one but I hate 
to see a good gun stuck away behind an- 
other. Not that it is ever necessary to fire 
dead ahead but because of the principle. 
This arrangement, however, seems to be 
gaining in favor. Perhaps the American 
Navy may adopt it. 

The rig suggested by Mr. Prendergast 
is novel but apparently needlessly so. Per- 
sonally, I think the writer studied each new 
warship design in an endeavor to find some- 
thing singular. He found many. There ap- 
pears no good reason for adopting the tri- 
pod mast, nor the double, telescopic mast 
suggested for signalling. 

Searchlights should be carefully placed 
although the present writer doubts if they 
would be used very much in the vicinity of 
the enemy. With the precautions taken to 
darken ship it is doubtful if a searchlight 
will be turned on except in extraordinary 
cases. However, it is better to have them 
away from the bridges. Captain Taussig 
probably meant his two bridge searchlights 
to be used for signalling only. There is a 
point which may be noted while on this sub- 
ject. What effect would searchlights at 
close range have upon the secondary bat- 
teries of the enemy ships? Would it not be 
possible to temporarily blind these crews? 

We may be glad Mr. Prendergast did not 
attempt to defend his heretical idea that 
leaders and destroyers should relinquish the 
torpedo arm to planes, submarines and 
coastal motor boats. In passing we might 
ask what purpose the destroyers would have 
in the fleet as an attack ship if this arm 
were abandoned. Of course one knows the 
many duties which fall to the destroyers be- 
fore and after the attack but nevertheless, 
the idea of giving up the arm which first 
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brought the destroyer’s predecessor (the 
torpedo-boat) into existence, is indeed he- 
retical, to say the least. 

The torpedo armament of Canandaigua 
embodies two novel features—we might, 
sarcastically, say only two. The question 
of two sizes of torpedoes was answered by 
Captain Taussig. His conclusions were, it 
seems, correct. The “fixed discharging 
troughs” on the stern of the design do not 
seem to be adaptable to such large vessels 
as the destroyer leader must be. In fact, 
I am afraid more stern-discharged torpe- 
does would find their mark in a quarter of 
the ships discharging thém than in the vitals 
of the enemy. The danger to the carrying 
ship would be too great to warrant their 
being fitted. 

I might call Mr. Prendergast’s attention 
to the fact that Captain Taussig provided 
four, not two, triple tubes and a single cata- 
pult. 

The design of catapult used in Canan- 
daigua would not, I believe, answer the pur- 
pose of the catapults now in use in the 
American Navy. An examination of the 
length and rigidity of the present catapults 
would preclude any such light affair as is 
suggested by Mr. Prendergast. 

The point of laying a number of depth 
charges while leading a squadron and thus 
endangering her own brood is well taken. 
However, if we do away with the stern tor- 
pedoes we might substitute depth charge 
racks for such occasions as independent 
service and good visibility. 

In answer to the writer’s question “Or is 
she (Canandaigua) simply an impossible 
freak?” we must reply that she is not, 
neither is she, in our estimation, an entirely 
“worth-while ship.” . She embodies many 
good points which are useful in discussing 
the matter of destroyer leaders and yet she 
does not appear entirely perfect. 
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UNITED STATES 


Again the Submarine Question 

(See page 50, January, 1927, PROCEEDINGS) 

New York Times, April 16.—‘“Is it not 
probable,” Captain Walter S. Anderson of 
the United States Navy has asked, “that 
renewed efforts will be made at the ap- 
proaching conference to abolish the subma- 
rine, or, if that be impossible, to limit fur- 
ther its allowed activities?” He thinks that 
the discussions at Geneva “have made it evi- 
dent again that in any future discussions of 
naval disarmament interest will center prin- 
cipally on the submarine.” The report now 
comes from Paris that at the three-power 
conference in June, Great Britain will pro- 
pose forbidding submarines with a long 
cruising radius, and will then agree to re- 
duce her modern cruiser strength. It would 
be a shrewd move on the part of Great 
Britain, whose naval strategists are always 
concerned about the protection of her trade 
routes. The greatest menace to them would 
be the “long-distance” submarine, a type of 
undersea boat that the United States and 
Japan are authorizing and building. At the 
Washington Conference in 1921-22 the 
United States delegation presented a report 
prepared by the Advisory Committee of 
Twenty-one, which took this position : 

The United States Navy lacks a proper 
number of cruisers. The few we have would 
be unable to cover the necessary area to ob- 
tain information. Submarines could greatly 
assist them, as they cannot be driven in by 
enemy scouts. 

And this was added: “The United States 
needs a large submarine force.” That was 
the strictly professional view, and it has not 
changed. Significant was this observation 
of the committee: “The retention of a large 
submarine force may at some future time 
result in the United States holding its out- 
lying possessions.” The conference placed 
no limitation upon the size and number of 
submarines that any nation represented 
might possess, a result of the fight made by 
France against the abolition of the submar- 
ine as proposed by Great Britain. France 
had the support of Italy and Japan and in- 
ferentially, that-of the United States. In 
its original disarmament proposal the Unit- 
ed States delegation suggested that submar- 
ine tonnage be limited to 90,000 for Great 
Britain and the United States and 54,000 for 
Japan. This was revised to 60,000 for Great 
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Britain and the United States. Japan 
France and Italy were to maintain the statys 
quo. But the Japanese would not accept 
less than their original allotment, and the 
Italians insisted on a tonnage as large as that 
of France (42,850). 

All that came of the submarine discussion 
was the resolution, later embodied in a treaty 
applying to the old rules of international 
law the use of the submarine in war and in 
effect prohibiting the destruction of com- 
mercial vessels. As in his last message to 
Congress President Coolidge urged that “at- 
tention should be given to submarines, cruis- 
ers and aircraft,” and as the United States 
is building two cruiser submarines, it may 
be assumed that the Navy Department 
would not approve of the proposal to allow 
only submarines of reduced cruising radius, 
Japan might do so, for to protect her coast 
line and her outer island possessions she 
does not need the large type of submarine, 


Support of 
American Flag Ships 


Nautical Gazette, April 2——A direct ap- 
peal for support of American-flag vessels 
is being made by Mr. T. V. O’Connor, chair- 
man of the United States Shipping Board, in 
a letter addressed to American shippers. The 
letter is being sent to several thousand mer- 
chants in various parts of the country. A 
number of replies indicating willingness to 
cooperate have already been received. The 
letter is addressed, primarily, to importers 
because of the fact that they, as purchasers, 
have the right to designate the manner in 
which their goods shall be shipped. For 
many years it has been the practice among 
foreign merchants and manufacturers to 
support the ships of their respective nation- 
alities in the manner proposed by Mr. O’- 
Connor in his letter. The greater part of 
shipments from the United States has been 
sold on an F.O.B. basis, while imported 
articles have been bought on a C.I.F. basis. 

“This,” Mr. O’Connor stated, ‘means that 
the American’s interest in the transaction 
terminates, or commences, as the case may 
be, at the port of the United States through 
which the goods pass. Under such an ar- 
rangement, American ships, which are a 
fundamental protection to our entire foreign 
commerce, are given no consideration at all, 
while the foreigner makes steady progress 
in developing his shipping.” 
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Part oF EXTENSIVE CAMPAIGN 


The Chairman’s letter forms the basis of 
an extensive campaign being promoted by 
the Shipping Board The Merchant Fleet 
Corporation has prepared a comprehensive 
outline of all the services maintained in for- 
eign trade by the Board. This outline, which 
includes maps, charts, and descriptions of 
each individual trade route, will be given 
wide distribution. It is expected to be put in 
the mails about April 1. 


Mr. O’Connor’s letter is as follows: 


A settled policy of the United States as a nation 
is that it shall have an adequate merchant marine. 
This determination is set forth in the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1920, a law which also authorizes 
and directs the United States Shipping Board to 
take the steps necessary to accomplish its end. 
The Board has proceeded with the establishment 
of shipping lines which are regarded as essential 
to our foreign trade. These lines will be kept in 
operation in any case, but they will be maintained 
more advantageously and at less cost to the na- 
tional treasury if they receive proper support from 
American shippers; and as they become profitable 
it will be relatively easy to put them in proper 
private hands. 

Transportation rates on American-flag vessels 
are in all ways equal to those of foreign vessels. 
Foreign shipping concerns, which are consistently 
supported by their respective governments and en- 
joy the solid backing of shippers of their own 
nationalities, are steadily advancing, and if the 
American merchant marine can have the support 
of American shippers it will maintain services in- 
ferior to none and keep pace with our foreign 
competitors. 

The necessity for an American merchant marine 
We are concerned only 
with the things needed to facilitate its operation. 
It needs your help. 


The following questions, which are being put to 
several thousand American shippers, are asked 
in an effort to stimulate action. Your answers 
will be of great value: 


1. Will you give American-flag vessels serving 
the routes over which your goods are shipped at 
least one-half of your import business? 

2. If this does not appear to you as a reason- 
able request, will you advise the Shipping Board 
of your objections to complying with it? 


The Father of the 
American W eather 
Map 

Tycos, April, 1927——The earliest tele- 
graphic weather maps were produced ex- 
perimentally in the year 1849. Many years 
went by, however, before such maps began 
to be regularly drawn and published. Now- 
adays the weather map is such a familiar 
institution that it is hard to realize its com- 
parative novelty. Men hardly past middle 
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life can remember the time when nothing 
of the sort existed in the United States. 

In the year 1868, Professor Cleveland 
Abbe was appointed director of the Cincin- 
nati Observatory. In his inaugural address 
he pointed out the practical value of daily 
weather reports, collected by telegraph, and 
his remarks aroused the interest of the local 
Chamber of Commerce, which appointed 
a committee to confer with Professor Abbe 
on the subject. As a result the services of 
forty voluntary meteorological correspond- 
ents were secured in the surrounding states, 
and the first number of the Cincinnati Wea- 
ther Bulletin was issued on September 1, 
1869. This included weather predictions, 
which were greeted with general favor by 
the public. It was at that time that Abbe 
wrote to his father in New York: “TI have 
started that which the country will not will- 
ingly let die.” 

The expense of this undertaking, includ- 
ing the cost of the instruments supplied to 
the observers, was at first borne entirely by 
the Cincinnati Chamber of Commeree, This 
arrangement continued for three months, 
after which, as the observatory did not have 
the necessary funds, the local office of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company under- 
took to collect the reports at its own ex- 
pense. No maps had as yet been published, 
but in February, 1870, F. A. Armstrong, 
local manager of the Western Union, began 
the issue of a daily weather chart. Though 
this was done under Abbe’s guidance and di- 
rection, the name of Armstrong deserves to 
be remembered as that of the man who actu- 
ally first published daily telegraphic weather 
maps in this country. 

The maps issued at Cincinnati, of which 
only two specimens are now extant, as far as 
known, were crude productions, bearing but 
a faint resemblance to the elaborate publi- 
cations of the present day. They had no 
chance to develop into the something more 
pretentious, as the establishment of the na- 
tional meteorological service, under the Sig- 
nal Service, in 1870, made the work at Cin- 
cinnati superfluous, and it was discontinued. 
Shortly afterward Professor Abbe went to 
Washington to become the head of the scien- 
tific staff under the new organization, and in 
this capacity he took the leading part in de- 
veloping weather maps as we know them to- 
day. ; 

Abbe’s connection with the weather map 
was, of course, but one of his many well- 
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known activities in the field of meteorology, 
which continyed to the time of his retire- 
ment in I9IS. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Naval Estimates 
and the One Power 
Standard 


Engineering, March 25.—The estimates 
which the First Lord presented to Parlia- 
ment on Monday, March 14, may be regard- 
ed as tolerably representative of normal 
post-war conditions. The total annual cost 
of maintaining the Navy at its present 
strength continues to fluctuate near the fig- 
ure of 60,000,000/. Of this, about 10,000,- 
ooo/, are devoted to the construction pro- 
gram which was authorized in 1925. The 
cost of upkeep can only be affected seriously 
if the political situation should suddenly 
make an expansion of the building program 
necessary—of which there seems little prob- 
ability—or if the three naval powers who 
are about to meet in conference, should 
agree to a drastic limitation in minor types. 
The projected conference, and not the rather 
humdrum statement of the First Lord is, 
therefore, the principal naval issue before 
the nation today. Nonetheless, in his state- 
ment upon the estimates, Mr. Bridgeman did 
include a few remarks which throw a certain 
amount of light upon the attitude of the 
British Government at the coming confer- 
ence. 

First and most important, Mr. Bridge- 
man stated that the British and Dominion 
Governments had agreed to make it an ax- 
iom of British naval policy, that all routes 
and waterways along and through which our 
trade and armed forces have to pass, shall 
be adequately guarded; secondly, he stated 
that the British and Dominion Governments 
considered it equally axiomatic that the Brit- 
ish Navy should be kept at equality with the 
navy of any other power. We could have 
wished that Mr. Bridgeman had added to 
these two statements an appreciation of the 
manner in which the Government considers 
that they should be converted into practice ; 
for their importance consists wholly in the 
official interpretation given to them. Two 
meanings can be attached to the bare state- 
ments: (1) they can be assumed to mean 
that the Government will be content to main- 
tain the fleet at a numerical equality with 
any other fleet in the world; or (2) they can 
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be assumed to mean that the Government 
does not intend to allow any other power to 
build up sufficient naval strength to establish 
local naval superiority at any point alon 
those routes and waterways which, taken 
together, constitute our imperial maritime 
frontiers. The first of these two meanings 
may be called the arithmetical, and the sec. 
ond the strategical, interpretation of the one- 
power standard. They are by no means the 
same. 

At the present moment, the British Nayy 
is roughly at an arithmetical one-power 
standard with regard to any other navy in 
the world. The United States has, it is true, 
an immense preponderance in destroyers and 
submarines (309 destroyers as against 172 
British, and 120 submarines as against 56 
British) ; but this inferiority in actual num- 
bers is largely set off by the admittedly low 
fighting value of a large number of the 
American units. With regard to Japan, 
Great Britain has an all-round superiority in 
all classes of ships. The purely arithmetical 
interpretation of the one-power standard is 
thus easily analysed and dismissed. 

The strategical interpretation of the one- 
power standard is not so quickly explained. 
It means, however, that no power shall be 
allowed to build up sufficient naval force to 
dominate: (1) the Canadian, West Indies, 
and Cape routes; (2) the south Atlantic 
route to Brazil and the Plate; (3) the Gib- 
raltar-Malta-Suez route; (4) the Suez-Ad- 
en-Colombo-Singapore route and, (5) the 
Singapore-Shanghai route, and its north 
Borneo branch. It also means that no naval 
power shall be allowed to build up sufficient 
naval force to dominate the western ap- 
proach routes to Great Britain; that is, the 
Channel, and a rough quadrilateral drawn 
round the Fastnets, the Scillies, Land’s End 
and Ushant. 

The defense and protection of these routes 
may, however, be calculated for each in 
turn. A simultaneous attack upon all of 
them could only be carried out by a political 
combination of three Powers—France, 
America, and Japan: to imagine that these 
three Powers should ever combine for the 
sole purpose of driving Great Britain from 
the high seas is the merest extravagance. 
Moreover, the one-power standard is based 
on the political assumption that, unless she 
is allied with other powers, Great Britain 
will only have to face one maritime oppo- 
nent at a time. 
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The naval force available for the defense 
of any oceanic route is, roughly, the cruiser 
force left over after the cruisers necessary 
for fleet reconnaissance work have been sub- 
tracted from the total cruiser strength. 
Nowadays, the fleet air arm allows a cer- 
tain economy in surface reconnaissance 
forces: no battle fleet will ever again be es- 
corted by the enormous cruiser forces which 
were assembled at Scapa and Rosyth during 
the war; and we can assume that of the 
forty-seven British cruisers shown on the 
latest return, about thirty would be available 
for trade route protection. About twenty 
armed merchant cruisers, for use on the less 
threatened routes, would bring the total up 
to fifty. These fifty vessels could be made 
available for the defense of the Atlantic or 
for the Mediterranean, or for the Far East- 
ern trade route. In the Mediterranean, 
which is an enclosed sea, they would have to 
be reinforced by at least fifty destroyers. 

A very superficial glance at the navy lists 
of the principal foreign powers suffices to 
show that the defense of the Atlantic routes 
is the difficult problem. A force of fifty 
cruisers in Far Eastern waters would com- 
pletely dominate the Japanese navy; the 
Japanese Government would only have some 
fifteen or twenty to oppose to them. Fifty 
cruisers and as many destroyers in the Medi- 
terranean would be more than the combined 
navies of France and Italy could assemble. 
In the Atlantic the case is different. The 
fifty cruisers available for trade route pro- 
tection would have to be more or less equally 
distributed between the Canadian, the West 
Indies, and the South Atlantic route. Prob- 
ably the thirty naval cruisers would be di- 
vided between the Canadian and West In- 
dies routes, and the armed merchant British 
and United States navies, if the submarines 
to be destroyed could be concentrated upon 
any of the North Atlantic trade routes. It 
so happens, however, that the United States 
would in all probability offer to destroy sub- 
marines of the “R,” “O” and “H” types. 
These boats are all of the 500-ton to 600-ton 
class, and are, in consequence, of little use 
for oceanic work. If the United States 
would consent to destroy some forty boats 
of the “S” or goo-ton type, their offer would 
be a substantial one; for the “S” boats are, 
in themselves, and without the assistance of 
cruisers, capable of establishing a complete 
naval domination of the West Indies routes. 
To sum up, therefore, Great Britain has no 


interest or concern in the reduction or the 
increase of the American destroyer fleet, but 
some kind of a bargain between the two 
powers might be compounded if the United 
States Government agreed to scrap all sub- 
marines that can be concentrated upon any 
one of the great ocean highways which con- 
stitute the maritime frontiers of Great Brit- 
ain and her Dominions. It would not, how- 
ever, be a satisfactory bargain, for, as we 
have already pointed out, if Great Britain 
agrees that the United States shall build up 
a cruiser tonnage equal to her own, she 
agrees automatically to abandon the strate- 
gical one-power standard. A reduction in 
the total tonnage of United States ocean-go- 
ing submarines would be a small return for 
a concession which would imply that a pol- 
icy adhered to for*four centuries had been 
abandoned. The real quid pro quo would, 
of course, be political; additional security 
for friendly and cordial relations between 
Great Britain and America. But as it has 
become a commonplace in international poli- 
tics that friendly relations between the two 
countries cannot be seriously disturbed, and 
that differences in American and British 
opinion, even though they arise on concrete 
issues, cannot develop into a quarrel, we 
may reasonably ask whether the British 
Government is called upon to discard a car- 
dinal axiom of British naval policy in order 
to cement a friendship which is already se- 
cure. 


Induced Retirement 

Naval and Military Record, April 6.— 
The recent scheme under which a large num- 
ber of lieutenant commanders were invited 
to retire on the maximum pension of their 
rank does not appear to be meeting with any 
very considerable measure of response. That 
it was probably the best means of meeting 
the situation which had grown up is, we 
think, generally admitted. The active list 
had become heavily overloaded, so that the 
larger proportion of lieutenant commanders 
had really no prospect of ever getting any 
further, whether they were in the promotion 
zone or not. In the last half-yearly list of 
selections the Admiralty did increase the 
number of promotions to commander, and 
probably this increase will continue in force 
for some time to come. But, even so, it 
could exercise comparatively little mitigating 
effect so long as the number of officers of 
this rank on the active list remained at more 
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than goo. It would have been a highly un- 
desirable step to promote a large block of 
lieutenant commanders, and place them in- 
definitely on the half-pay list to ease the 
congestion in normal promotion. Such a 
course would have involved a financial loss 
to the officers who would have been so pro- 
moted which might have proved a serious 
matter to some, at least, of them. 

One of the greatest difficulties which the 
Admiralty experience in the peacetime ad- 
ministration of the Navy lies in so far regu- 
lating the supply of officers that no large 
surplus shall grow up in any one rank, there- 
by causing a block in promotion. And this 
difficulty is increased in the case of the 
senior ranks, inasmuch as they represent the 
products of long training and experience. If, 
for any unforeseen reason, the current sup- 
ply of senior officers should suddenly prove 
inadequate to the needs of the service, there 
would be nothing for it but to recall neces- 
sary numbers from those in retirement. This 
is a principle the Admiralty always seeks to 
avoid in peacetime, and in the past the ex- 
pedient of supplementary entries from the 
Royal Naval Reserve has been resorted to as 
the preferable alternative. The retired pay 
of an officer below the rank of captain repre- 
sents a poor income for the maintenance of 
a fitting standard these days, and the result 
is that most retired officers, unless they pos- 
sess independent means, seek to supplement 
their pensions. The Admiralty are naturally 
reluctant to recall men who have settled in 
civil life, even though they always have the 
power to do so. 


FRANCE 


What is the Matter 
With Our Navy? 


Journal de la Marine-Le Yacht, March 
3-—Why put such question in the face of 
the magnificent efforts for the maritime re- 
habilitation of France? One naval program 
succeeds another, bringing into our ports 
and seas bold silhouettes of warships the 
conception of which perhaps makes many a 
foreign sailor dream. 

Most worthy efforts are being made to 
raise the salaries of officers and men; hence 
it would appear that we ought to check the 
exodus of officers and engineers, and over- 
come the lack of attraction of the sea pro- 
fession for young Frenchmen. 

But is our Navy on the way toward be- 





coming a great Navy? No. Because it jy | 
not sufficient to exert our efforts on matter: 

we must direct our attention likewise to the 

spirit. And it is there that we find the | 
greatest difficulty. Since the end of the war 

we have become accustomed to say and |e 

others say that we have no navy any more 

And the French, who are incredibly unip- 

formed on sea matters, did not realize the 

possible consequences of such a wretched 

state of affairs; they were preoccupied with 

problems of less long-sighted nature. 

Thanks to the campaign of the Ligue 
Maritime Coloniale, thanks to the efforts of 
certains chiefs of the Navy, thanks to cer- 
tain ministers who were stout seamen in_ 
heart and spirit, it may be said that the 
Navy is on the ascending curve. However, 
it is important that the impulse given from 
above be followed up by everybody. For 
eight long years, the navy vegetated for | 
want of appropriations ; for eight years, of- 
ficers and men cruised stingily and nig- 
gardly along the coasts of their own country 
without seeing the distant expanse and hori- 
zons; at present, it is still difficult fora 
French naval officer to cruise, and yet it is 
not volunteers that are lacking. Why does 
it seem impossible for the proper Bureau to 
assume the responsiblity for having these 
sailors cruise on the distant seas? If we 
wish others to believe in the rebirth of the 
French Navy, it is not sufficient to draw 
up impressing statistical columns with elo- 
quent figures about tonnage, speed and ar- 
mament; we must contribute to the develop- | 
ment of the Navy’s enthusiasm by allowing 
the: Navy to carry out, in full and without 
restriction, its program of colonial communi- 
cation and world expansion. Several happy 
experiments have already been tried in that 
direction; it is important that they be con- 
tinued. It is at this price that the French 
Navy will play an important role in the 
world; for the rank of a navy is not de 
termined merely by statistics; it is deter- 
mined by the reputation for solidity and 
activity that it manages to acquire among 
other navies. Such reputation can be ac 
quired only by comparison on all the seas of 
the globe. 

But have we a naval policy outside of the 
Mediterranean? Have we a colonial naval 
policy? If so, what are these policies, their 
aims and, above all, their means? Have the 
seamen any idea of the services they may be 
called upon to render some day in the colo 
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nies? Can anyone tell the waters of which 
colony they will be called upon to navigate? 
Who can tell whether tomorrow has in store 
for us a war of raiders in the waters of 
Madagascar? or how soon we shall be 
obliged to send reinforcements to Indo- 
China? 

Do our sailors cruise in those waters that 
are from every point of view so different 
from our home waters? How many of them 
have seen distant horizons, weathered 
storms, ridden the tides of the Indian 
Ocean? Which of them can tell the re- 
sources of the “navy yards” of Madagascar? 
And how many similar reflections can be 
made with reference to all our’ colonies, 
Norther Africa excepted ? 

Admiral Boué de la Peyrére used to say: 
“The sailor’s school is at sea.” It was the 
school of Jervis, that of Nelson’s victory at 
Trafalgar. But it would be well to add that 
the seaman’s school is in all the seas. The 
wintry sea of the Baltic is not the same as 
the midsummer sea of the Far East. Given 
the variety and complexity of cruising ships, 
it cannot be said that any ship whatever 
can be sent to any colony whatever on a 
definite mission; the success of that mission 
will depend on the colonial experience of 
the officers, their acquaintance with the 
coasts, the climate, the possibilities for re- 
pairing their ships. In a word: those who 
have navigated the waters in which they are 
sent will know better than anyone else the 
results that are to be expected from their 
efforts and the service they can expect from 
their ships. They will spare the Ministry the 
disagreeable surprises resulting from impro- 
vised decisions made amidst the calmness of 
a Bureau. 

Now, if there is one fact certain it is that 
most of our post-war officers know nothing 
about the colonies; it is important for the 
intellectual future of the Navy that its ac- 
tivity be directed in this branch of the serv- 
ice. It is probably in colonial competition 
that the political and economic conflicts of 
tomorrow will open. To meet the situation, 
we shall need not only diplomats and colo- 
nists but also skillful sailors having experi- 
ence in colonial problems. 

The Navy must therefore be the connect- 
ing link between the home country and our 
trans-oceanic possessions. Our sailors may 
become the best agents for the economic re- 
habilitation of France through her colonies, 
by making known, through their studies and 
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action, the riches belonging to us anywhere. 
Some day, perhaps, French capital will pro- 
ceed to fertilize our colonial domaine... . . 
they will have, perhaps, fewer mortifications 
than in Russia! 

Many Frenchmen will have to set foot on 
the soil of distant countries before they can 
grasp the meaning of that expression “pres- 
tige of the flag,” which so often makes them 
smile. 

The English have utilized that power of 
the flag in their dominions. Thus they 
strengthened them in their political and eco- 
nomic relations. The Union Jack inspired 
confidence, for it gave the colonists the im- 
pression that they formed part of the great 
financial and commercial power which is 
Great Britain; they were working under the 
emblem of security and prosperity ; they suc- 
ceeded. 

It is hardly four years since part of 
French public opinion has been dealing with 
our colonies, or, to be more exact, has taken 
notice of their existence. Great efforts have 
been made by certain departments of the 
Ministries for the economic development of 
the colonies in conjunction with that of the 
country, but all these efforts have been in 
conflict with the individualistic conceptions 
of the French, who do not consider them- 
selves part of their fatherland even in the 
colonies. The Navy makes but a feeble ef- 
fort to create that solidarity of which I have 
spoken above in connection with the Eng- 
lish. It is the spirit of extension and expan- 
sion that we lack as yet, that spirit of uni- 
versality which the English have and which 
we ought to have for the same reason as 
they, since we have the second largest colo- 
nial empire in the world. 

In a word, what the Navy lacks is the 
means to display the French colors, with due 
dignity and frequency, wherever there are 
great Franch interests. ‘The flag covers the 
merchandise.” It covers also the merchant 
and the colonist who, by their success in 
their business, contribute to the prosperity 
of their colony and hence to that of the 
country. 

MAuRICE GERNY 


The “Intolerable” Condition 
of the Americas 

Epitror’s Norte: It is well to be informed that 
there are American professors abroad as well as 
at home who delight in the sport of “fouling their 
own nests.” 
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Le Temps, April 1.—“Intolerable.” It is 
thus that Mr. John B. Whitton, a citizen of 
the United States, professor at the Academy 
of International Law at The Hague, de- 
fined the present conditions of the relations 
between the Americas, in the lectures he has 
just given, at the Institute of High Interna- 
tional Studies, on the Monroe Doctrine, 
Pan-Americanism, American Imperialism 
and Latin America. 

This American has shown us how the orig- 
inal doctrine, pronounced by President 
Monroe in his declaration of 1823, as a pure- 
ly defensive measure against Europe of the 
Holy Alliance, has become a personal politi- 
cal principle of the United States, under 
which it arrogates to itself the role of an 
arbiter, the right of supervision and guard- 
ianship over all the republics of the conti- 
nent. It is by virtue of this principle, which 
vitiates the pure Monroe Doctrine, that the 
Republic of Mexico has been dismembered, 
that free Cuba is put in chains by the Platt 
Amendment, that Panama was wrested from 
Colombia, that the Republics of Haiti and 
San Domingo have been militarily occupied, 
just as Nicaragua is today completely in- 
vaded by the American forces. 

The Monroe Doctrine, amplified by the 
doctrines of Polk, Roosevelt and Drago, 
protected the Latin-American republics 
against European colonial enterprises but 
not against the ambition for expansion of 
the Republic of the United States. The 
United States takes what it prohibited Eu- 
rope to take, and, as President Polk said, 
in 1848, of Mexico, “The United States is 
taking so that Europe may not take.” 

The motto, “America for the Americans,” 
was equivalent, as is now known, to pro- 
claiming the continent as a “Game Reserva- 
tion” of the great Anglo-Saxon republic. 
The shepherd turned wolf; protection 
changed to protectorate. Pan-Americanism 
is not the “honorable association” of which 
President Wilson spoke; it is absorption. 
To what extent will South America be sub- 
jected to it? This question involvés that of 
peace of the continent. 

Mr. Whitton suggests formal “continent- 
alization” of the Monroe Doctrine (a meas- 
ure which is, furthermore, being developed 
by the effort to codify American interna- 
tional law, an effort made by the permanent 
institute composed of the most eminent 
jurists of the continent), in the form of a 
common declaration of all American coun- 
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tries formulating mutual guaranties, which 
are totally lacking in the Monroe Doctrine. 
This idea of “continentalization” is not new. 
It has been tried without success at Pap. 
American conferences, where it encountered 
the opposition of the delegates of the United 
States. President Wilson tried to bring it 
about in his proposed pact of mutual guar- 
anties, on which he sounded the foreign of- 
fices of Latin America in 1916, and which 
contained the germ of the Universal Coye- 
nant of the Society of Nations which he 
brought to Versailles in 1919. 

This is the draft of a Pan-American pact 
which President Wilson defined in a speech 
made to a delegation of Mexican journalists 
at that time. In a familiar and pictured 
style he said to them in substance: “We 
wanted to be your big brother without your 
consent. You are not protected nor guar- 
anteed against us. Well, let us make a pact, 
let us all sign a declaration in which it will 
be agreed that if any of us, including the 
United States, commits an act of aggression 
against any other of us, all the others will 
jump on him.” 

This pact was never concluded. In the 
first place, it was received with some reserve 
by several Latin republics, whose territorial 
disputes existing among themselves it might 
have affected. Besides, would it have been 
ratified by the American Senate, the citadel 
of imperialistic Monroism, any more than 
the pact of Versailles was ratified? We may 
doubt it. 

Continentalization is a common applica- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine by all the coun- 
tries of America. If a guardianship be nec- 
essary, a continental guardianship should be 
instituted, that is to say, under the auspices 
of all American countries and by a delega- 
tion of the Pan-American Union. In case 
of financial difficulties, the excellent example 
of financial rehabilitation of Austria and 
Hungary by the Society of Nations ought 
to be followed. A Pan-American union with 
real authority and broad jurisdiction could 
render useless any one-sided interventions 
and would deprive the United States of a 
pretext for their present policy, which ap- 
pears arbitrary, egoistic, selfish. The Mon- 


roe Doctrine is not a doctrine of expansion — 


but only of legitimate defense. It does not 
authorize any aggression, and has nothing in 
common with the imperialistic policy. 


The United States justifies its action, in 
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policing and occupation, in both the West 
Indies and Central America, by the necessity 
to prevent intervention on the part of Eu- 
ropean powers having claims who might 
jeopardize the Monroe Doctrine. But, is 
the protection offered by the Doctrine a suf- 
ficient reason implying the mandate of 
guardianship which the United States arro- 
gated to itself over those countries, and the 
actual suppression of their independence and 
their sovereignty ? There is nothing in inter- 
national law authorizing the action taken by 
the United States in Latin America, which 
is necessarily arbitrary and lacks the ob- 
jective nature of disinterestedness and su- 
pervision that characterizes a mandate 
awarded, for instance, by the Society of 
Nations. 

Some claim that the United States is not 
more imperialistic in Latin America than is 
France in Morocco. The comparison is ab- 
surd. The armed presence of France in 
Northern Africa and its protectorates be- 
came necessary by the piracy of Barbaric 
regions, the protection of the Mediterranean 
Sea against the return of the Islam offen- 
sive, by the imperative duty to enforce re- 
spect for our civilization. In America, the 
simple necessity to protect interest could 
not justify any infringement on the inde- 
pendence and liberty of nations that belong 
to our civilized community. They are or- 
ganized within the system of our political 
principles and our democratic institutions, 
and their right to develop freely in the full- 
ness of their sovereignty should be sacred, 
more so because these republics do not con- 
stitute a danger or menace to anybody. 

The intolerable confusion between the 
Monroe Doctrine, as understood and applied 
by American imperialism, and the principle 
of independence of the Latin republics is 
becoming more grave every day. The ad- 
vance and encroachments of American im- 


perialism in Latin America continue and 


rush onward. They endanger the good un- 
derstanding and the work of peace done by 
the Pan-American Union, which is more 
and more dominated by imperialistic Mon- 
roism, a falsification of the pure Monroe 
Doctrine. 

All American statesmen, Mr. Hughes, Mr. 
Elihu Root, former Secretaries of State, 
President Roosevelt himself, issued state- 
ments of disinterestedness with regard to 
Latin America, which have been contra- 
dicted by facts and deeds, but, as Mr. Whit- 
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ney remarks, the tendencies and interests 
that control the development of nations are 
stronger than the speeches and declarations 
of statesmen. 

Of the twenty Latin American republics 
six only are free from North American in- 
terference. In eleven of these states, the 
financial policy is in fact under the official 
direction of Americans, and, finally, in three 
others, financial control is supported by mili- 
tary force. At present, an American quasi- 
protectorate is established over free Cuba, 
Panama, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, 
Honduras and Nicaragua. 

Mr. Root, former Secretary of State, said 
himself: “It is only a question of time 
when Mexico, Central America, and such 
islands as we still need in the West Indies 
will be under our dominion. ... . Haiti, 
Mexico, Colombia, Nicaragua and the other 
Central American States can prosper only 
under our protectorate.” 

Surely the United States has brought 
about a great material improvement in the 
condition of the republics already under 
their control, but should they pay for such 
benefits with the sacrifice of their national 
independence? 

The entire question is whether the positive 
ideal of the Golden Rule, which the United 
States means to extend, willy nilly, for its 
happiness, to the whole continent, is really 
the golden rule of peace in law and liberty 
or law of gold imposed by brass. 

Louis GUILAINE 


JAPAN 


Phenomenal Growth of 
Japanese Merchant Fleet 

The Nautical Gazette, April 9.—Japan, 
with a seafaring background of twenty- 
seven centuries, has a proud record of mari- 
time expansion, and the chief contributor to 
her present established position as the third 
greatest power in the merchant marine 
world is the Nippon Yusen Kaisha. While 
the early history of Jananese trading shows 
its influence mainly confined to Eastern wa- 
ters, about 1879 a great light dawned upon 
the people of the Mikado’s empire and from 
that time on events moved at first slowly and 
then, gathering impetus, at lightning speed. 
From 10,000 tons in 1891 the Japanese mer- 
chant fleet jumped to one and a half million 
tons in 1914. The war period added another 
million and it has since continued to expand. 
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Mr. S. Sakamoto, general manager in 
New York of the N.Y.K., is justly proud of 
his company’s share in Japan’s achievements. 

“Japan ranks third amongst the great 
maritime powers of the world,” he told The 
Nautical Gazette, ‘‘the latest statistics show- 
ing that there are more than three and a 
half million gross tons owned by her. In 
every important trade route of the world, 
vessels flying the Rising Sun ensign are 
seen, manned exclusively by Japanese sub- 
jects. Being an island country, Japan has 
been, since its foundation—over 2,700 years 
ago—a natural maritime nation and her peo- 
ple are born sailors. 

“About 1870,” he continued, “a pioneer 
steamship company was created, and later 
was reorganized into the present Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, but it did not make any re- 
markable progress for the following twenty 
years and in 1891 the total tonnage was only 
10,000. After this period, however, it sud- 
denly began to expand by leaps and bounds 
and in 1897 the tonnage amounted to 27,000, 
in 1898 to 470,000 tons, in 1903 to 510,000 
tons, in 1906 to 1,000,000, and at the begin- 
ning of the World War in 1914 to 1,590,000 
tons. The extraordinary situation of ocean 
transportation caused by the World War 
added another million tons. With this ton- 
nage Japan contributed a great deal to the 
world trade during the war time. 

“The leading shipowners of Japanese flag 
vessels are: Nippon Yusen Kaisha (N.Y.K. 
Line), Osaka Shosen Kaisha (O.S.K. Line), 
Kokusai Kise Kaisha, Kawasaki Kisen Kai- 
sha, etc. 





ONE OF WorLD’s LARGEST FLEETS 

“The Japan Mail Steamship Company, 
generally known as N.Y.K. Line, is one of 
the largest shipping firms in the world, hav- 
ing in its active service at present a fleet of 
140 vessels with 730,000 gross tons. The 
network of the services reaches every corner 
of the globe where more than two hundred 
branch offices and agents are located. The 
company is mainly responsible for the third 
ranking of Japan as a maritime nation, com- 
ing next to Great Britain and the United 
States, and is the pride of the Island Empire 
of the Far East. One of the significant fea- 
tures of this compay is that for many years 
they have maintained an annual stock divi- 
dend at about 10 per cent and it was only 
last year that they reduced it to 8 per cent, 
which is an unusually fair dividend for a 
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shipping concern under the present cond}. 
tion of affairs. 

“Between the Far East and American 
Continent, the company operates five regular 
lines, namely, Puget Sound-Orient, Cali. 
fornia-Orient, New York via Panama- 
Orient and East Coast of South America- 
Orient Lines. Out of the Pacific Coast 
ports, they maintain three sailings a month 
from Puget Sound and bi-weekly service 
from San Francisco and Los Angeles; from 
New York and other ports on the Atlantic 
seaboard two regular sailings a month and in 
addition to those frequent sailings West 
Coast of South America liners make call 
at Pacifics ports once a month, also occa- 
sionally extra vessels are being berthed, 
During the war time, those lines contributed 
remarkable services to the foreign commerce 
of America. 

Forty YEARS’ DEVELOPMENT 

“The N.Y.K. Line was organized in 1885, 
forty-two years ago, and has since steadily 
grown up into the present large organiza- 


tion, the late Baron R. Kondo, one of the 


world’s leading shipping men, is mostly 
credited for the successful expansion of the 
company. Besides the American lines above 
mentioned, the company operates Far East- 
London Line, Far East-Liverpool Line, Far 
East-Bremen-Hamburg Line, Japan-Austra- 
lia Line, Japan-Calcutta Line and Japan- 
Bombay Line and many other foster lines 
between ports in the Far East. King Albert 
of belgium took passage from India last 
year 61 one of their London liners. 

“The company entirely owns the Nearsea 
Mail Steamship Company, commonly called 
the K.Y.K. Line, the activities of which 
cover practically all the coasting trades of 
Japan and China. It is the dominating 
power in the nearsea of Japan. 

“It is still fresh in the memory of ship- 
ping circles that the company took over the 
well known California-Orient service of 
T.K.K. Line a year ago this month and since 
then have made and are promising to make 
remarkable improvements. Last summer 
the steamship Korea Maru had the honor of 
carrying the Crown Prince of Sweden 
among her passengers from this country. 


New Suipes UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
“Three quadruple screw motor-driven 
vessels are now under construction and are 


expected to enter into active service some | 
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time next year. The new vessels will be of 
16,500 gross tons, with a speed of 19 knots, 
length 560 feet, beam 173 feet. Passenger 
accommodation will be arranged for 700 and 
the most up-to-date cargo facilities will be 
provided, including 500 tons of refrigeration 
space. ; aaa : 

“The O.S.K. Line maintains foreign serv- 
ices to Puget Sound, New York, South 
America and India. The “K” Line and 
Yamashita Steamship Company are active in 
world trade of freight ; the latter owns a few 
yessels, but mostly operate on charter basis.” 

G.S. 


ITALY 


The Italian Navy 

Journal de la Marine-Le Yacht, February 
26—Much has been said here about the 
Italian Navy and often things are said about 
it that are inexact. It must furthermore be 
admitted that it is one of the navies about 
which the international public is least in- 
formed. As a matter of fact, by Royal 
Decree of December 22, 1922. the Minister 
of the Navy of Italy is free from all public 
supervision and can, with the mere approval 
of the Council of Ministers, engage in work 
of which he makes no mention in official 
plans. ; 

We do not pretend to bring out any sensa- 
tional revelations. Were we in possession of 
confidential information, we should natur- 
ally abstain from divulging it. Our aim is 
merely to present, in its main outlines, a 
picture, as complete as possible, of the de- 
velopment of the fleet which our friends 
and neighbors are working ardently to make 
as numerous and as powerful as their finan- 
cial means allow. 

The Italian Minister of the Navy is Mus- 
solini himself, who, it is well known, as- 
sumes the functions of Minister of War, 
Navy, Aéronautics and Foreign Affairs. In 
what concerns the navy, he is aided by an 
Under-Secretary of State and by a chief of 
general staff. The latter is no other than 
Admiral Acton, well known by French sail- 
ors for the brilliant fashion in which he 
commanded, during the last period of the 
war, the allied forces operating in the Adri- 
atic with Brindisi as their base. 

_ The Italian battle fleet resembles ours only 
in that it consists only of battleships built 
previous to 1914. They are: the Dante Ali- 
ghieri, Conte di Cavour, Giulo Cesare, Dui- 
lo, and Andrea Doria, all launched between 
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1910 and 1913. The first of 20,500 tons, 
speed of twenty-three knots, has twelve guns 
of 305 mm. The next two of 22,500 tons, 
and the last two of 22,700 tons, carry each 
thirteen guns of the same caliber. To these 
should be added, since Italy always includes 
them in her statistics, the oldest two battle- 
ships, Roma and Napoli, of 12,500 tons, dat- 
ing from 1906 and carrying as heavy artil- 
lery only four guns of 305 mm. The Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, it will be recalled, disap- 
peared in an explosion in 1916 and, though 
floated again, it has been impossible to put 
her in condition for service. 

During the last year of the war, Italy un- 
dertook the construction of four far more 
powerful battleships, of the English Queen 
Elizabeth type, which were to carry eight 
381-mm. guns. She gave up the effort of 
completing them at the same time that we 
gave up the building of the five ships of 
the Normandie type. It is hardly necessary 
to point out that if Italy had persisted in 
her work, the Mediterranean situation would 
have been singularly modified to our dis- 
advantage. In the present conditions, this 
fighting fleet is, beyond doubt, clearly in- 
ferior to our first line squadron with its 
three units of the Jean Bart type and three of 
the Provence type, all of 23,500 tons and the 
last three of which carry 340-mm. guns. 

As to airship carriers, the Italian Navy 
has the Giuseppe Miraglia, a former steamer 
of 5,000 tons, transformed in 1923, making 
21.5 knots and capable of carrying twenty 
airships. 

The light fleet consists of three armored 
cruisers of 10,000 tons, built in 1907, carry- 
ing cannon of 25 cm. and doomed to early 
disappearance; five ex-German cruisers of 
a speed of twenty-seven knots, carrying can- 
non of 15 cm., similar to those delivered to 
us in the same conditions, the tonnage of 
which ranges from 3,500 to 4,900; three 
light cruisers, Marsala, Nino Bixio and 
Quarto, of 3,790 and 3,280 tons, launched in 
I9II, speed twenty-seven knots, carrying 
only cannon of 12 cm. 

To these, we must soon add the Trieste 
and T7rente, the construction of which began 
in February and March, 1925. The Trente 
was launched in October last. These are 
cruisers of the Washington type, of 10,000 
tons, carrying eight cannon of 203 mm., fir- 
ing in an angle of about 45°; twelve light 
pieces of 102 mm.; eight torpedo tubes; 
their engines of 35,000 CV are to give them 
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a minimum speed of thirty-four knots. Of 
all the ships of this type that are being con- 
structed at present in the various navies, 
these are supposed to be both the fastest and 
most powerful; the results of their tests are 
expected with some curiosity. It is well 
known that the Italian engineers have al- 
ways shown remarkable skill in constructing 
fast hulls. 

The construction program made public in 
1923, provided for the laying of the keel of 
two cruisers of that type in the fiscal year 
of 1923-24: these were the Trente and the 
Trieste; then two more for 1924-25, and one 
in 1927-28. So far as is known, only the first 
two are being built ; however, as has already 
been pointed out, it is possible that one or 
two more are in construction without any 
knowledge on the part of the public. Cer- 
tain it is, however, that the effort of the 
Italians in that direction is less than ours, 
since, in addition to the Duguay-Trouin, 
which has been completed, we have in con- 
struction four ships of the Duquesne type, 
of 10,000 tons. 

The Italian destroyer flotillas were con- 
siderably increased during the war. From 
1914 to 1922, Italy launched three flotilla 
leaders: the Leone, the Pantera and the 
Tigre, of 2,200 tons, speed 35 knots, 
equipped with eight cannon of 12 cm., and 
carrying, in addition to six torpedo tubes, 
sixty under-water mines, and this number 
may be increased to 100 for short distances. 
During the same period, Italy also built 
thirty-four destroyers ranging from 750 to 
1,500 tons, which constitute at present the 
solid nucleus of the flotillas; our Navy 
has far fewer of these craft and their ton- 
nage is likewise inferior. The best ships 
of this type that we have are those delivered 
by Germany, not considering, of course, the 
destroyers the construction of which began 
in 1922. 

The Italian progam mentioned above in- 
cluded the laying of the keels of four de- 
stroyers each year from 1923 to 1927 inclu- 
sive. Italy began, in 1923, the construction 
of four ships of the Sella type of 1,150 tons; 
in 1924, four of the Sauro type, 1,280 tons; 
in 1925, eight of the Turbine type, 1,330 
tons. All these ships have a speed of thirty- 
five to thirty-six knots, and carry four can- 
non of 12 cm., six torpedo tubes and a cer- 
tain number of under-water mines. 

Italy appears to have given up the flotilla 
leader type which, as is well known, we have 
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been constructing since 1922 in the form of | 


destroyers of the Tigre series and those fo}. 


lowing. As to our new torpedo boats, it 


will be remembered that they have a dis. 
placement of about 1,500 tons and that we 


now have twenty-two of them in construc. 


tiort 
Italy bestowed no less attention on the 
development of her submarine fleet. Be 


tween the years of 1914 and 1922, Italy 


launched not fewer than forty of them, 
while we are building only twenty-seven, 
However, most of Italy’s submarines havea 
displacement of less than 600 tons, which, 
after all, appears to be amply sufficient for 
use in the Mediterranean. Since the war Ita- 
ly laid the keels of four ships of the Pisani 
type, of 800 tons on the surface, speed 17.5 
knots, with a gun of 12 cm. and six torpedo 
tubes; then, four of the Masaniello type, 
somewhat smaller with the same armament; 
four of the Balilla series of 1,360 tons, speed 
18.5 knots, carrying, in addition to the six 
torpedo tubes, sixteen mines that can be 
anchored by an under-water tube; finally, 
the Fieramosca, whose displacement is to be 
1,400 tons on the surface, speed nineteen 
knots, and which will carry about thirty 
mines with two special launching tubes. 

It is well known that we have about forty 
submarines in construction, but that their 
displacement ranges from 600 tons of the 
Ondine type to 1,600 tons of the Redoubtable 
type, without counting the submarine cruiser 
of about 3,000 tons, which is to be built in 
conformity with the Act of August 4, last. 
But it should be added that most of our 
submarines are intended for service in the 
ocean, at far greater distances from their 
bases. 

As will be seen, the Italians attach great 
importance to mine laying, as most of their 
new surface ships carry a large number of 
mines. But they also have five special mine 
layers and are building four more with a 


displacement of 600 tons and a capacity of | 


200 mines each. The importance of sub- 
merged mines in naval warfare did not es- 
cape their attention during the last war, 
from which they appear to have learned, in 
that respect, certain lessons that do not seem 
to have taught us as much. 

They were also first, during the war, to 
construct those rapid scouts, one of which 


had the glory of sinking the Austrian battle 7 
In 1922, they had not 7 


ship Szent Isvan. 
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ty tons, having a speed of from sixteen to 
thirty-five knots, with engines of a maxi- 
mum of 1,600 H.P., and which, in addition 
toa gun of 47 or 75 mm., carried one or two 
torpedo tubes and, usually, two or four un- 
der-water mines. These scouts, it appears, 
do not last long, but they are quickly con- 
structed and Italy would not, in case of war, 
fail to resume their construction on a large 
scale. At present she has eight of them in 
construction, with a length of twenty-one 
meters, speed of twenty-six knots, carrying 
two torpedo tubes and two machine guns. 

In order to dispose of larger amounts for 
construction, Italy has tried to effect econ- 
omies on the expenses of administration, 
which are far from being equal to ours; she 
also suppressed such of her navy yards as 
were not absolutely indispensable for the op- 
eration of the navy. She has but two navy 
yards at present : Spezia and Tarente, where 
are likewise located the headquarters of the 
High Commands for the north of the Tyr- 
thenian sea and for the Adriatic. A third 
center of the High Command for the South 
Tyrrhenian Sea has been established at Na- 
ples. 

At present, the battleships are stationed at 
Spezia; the cruisers, torpedo boats and de- 
stroyers, at Spezia and Tarente ; submarines, 
at Spezia, Tarente, Naples, Messina and 
Brindisi. In addition, the navy has well or- 
ganized bases at Maddalena, Venice and 
Pola. Considering the geographical posi- 
tion of Italy and the probable scenes of 
naval action, these bases, it will be seen, are 
very numerous and Italian ships are sure to 
find in them both shelter and supplies. 

The Italian Navy, of course, did not neg- 
lect aviation. No one can tell exactly how 
rapidly Italy is carrying out a program 
which is to give her two great divisions of 
hydroplanes divided into six groups and into 
nineteen flotillas. However, as stated above, 
the Italian aéronautical service is not strictly 
specialized. It is entirely under the juris- 
diction of the Minister of War, etc., who 
could, if needed, assign to the Navy part of 
the eight divisions of the twenty-five groups 
and of the seventy-two army air flotillas for 
bombardment, observation and pursuit for 
which the general program provides. There 
is no doubt that the Italian air’ service, 
whether intended for land or sea, would play 
a capital rdle in the event of war. 

Special hydroplane ports are being or- 
ganized at Leghorn, Ortebello, Naples, Mar- 
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sala, Syracuse, Brindisi, Ancona, Venice 
and Cagliari. 

As to the quality of the machines, there 
can be no doubt that they must be excellent. 
The Italian air service is justly proud of 
having brought back to Europe, last fall, 
the Schneider cup for hydroplanes, which 
the United States surely believed as defi- 
nitely won. The magnificent Australian cir- 
cuit made by Pinedo, likewise by hydroplane, 
is. not to her a lesser reason for pride, and 
the Italian naval flotillas are being trained 
for the use, in time of war, of machines that 
need not envy, in any respect, those made by 
other nations. 

In general, the Italian Navy gives the im- 
pression of a young power, active, bent on 
intensive utilization of new arms, particu- 
larly those in which speed plays a capital 
role. Italy’s Navy is well adapted to the 
support of the Mediterranean policy of the 
Fascisti government and may, henceforth, 
turn to best advantage a geographical situ- 
ation which is particularly favorable to its 
interests. 


Fascists Enthusiastic 
In Preparing for War 


Baltimore Sun, April 9.—Certain of Mus- 
solini’s famous speeches, the articles of the 
most excitable Fascist newspapers, and the 
diplomatic attitude of the Italian Govern- 
ment in several recent circumstances have 
given to the world the impression that Italy 
is preparing her arms for a conflict in Eu- 
rope, or at least for a colonial adventure. 

It is well known that the Italian dictator 
has adopted for his military policy the 
watchword of the pre-war omnipotent Kai- 
ser: “Keep the gunpowder dry!’ And he 
does not make any mystery of his resolute 
will to profit by an eventual European diffh- 
culty to make the best of the Italian military 
strength. 

It may be, then, interesting to know what 
really is the armament that the Fascist Gov- 
ernment is preparing on land, on the sea and 
in the air. 

In 1925 Mussolini restored the rank of 
Chief of Army Staff and nominated General 
Badoglio, who was in 1922 considered an 
anti-Fascist, to that office. Since then a 
new spirit of reform has entered the Italian 
War Office and a radical transformation of 
the army organization was initiated. 
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Recently, it seems for political reasons, 
General Badoglio was “promoted” to Gen- 
eral Chief of the Staff and he has now the 
special charge to coordinate the preparation 
of the three branches, army, navy and avia- 
tion. Practically he is severed from the 
direct command of the army. General Fer- 
rari was nominated in his place. 

According to the new law (1925) each 
Italian subject—and also the sons of the 
Italian emigrants born and living abroad— 
shall serve, if fit, in the army for eighteen 
months. _One-fourth of the yearly contin- 
gent can be furloughed under special condi- 
tions after six months of service. 

The Italian Army in peace time consists 
of thirty divisions of infantry (ninety regi- 
ments) ; twelve regiments of “bersaglieri” ; 
nine regiments of “alpini” (mountain infan- 
try); thirty regiments of field artillery; 
eleven regiments of heavy artillery; three 
regiments of mountain artillery ; twelve regi- 
ments of cavalry; fifteen regiments of “ge- 
nio” (engineers). All these forces are or- 
ganized in ten army corps; three of them— 
with a great concentration of artillery and 
airplanes—are now facing the French fron- 
tier between Turin and Genoa. 

The novelty of this organization is that 
each division is organized in peace time and 
it is always ready to enter in campaign. The 
new division is composed of three infantry 
regiments and one of artillery with all the 
auxiliary services. In war time the number 
of the divisions can be easily and quickly 
increased from thirty to sixty or seventy. 
At any rate, twenty divisions are always 
ready all along the Alps frontier. 

The dark points of the Italian military 
preparation are the inefficiency of certain 
classes of officers and the heterogeneousness 
of the artillery (a great part of which is 
booty of war). To have too many different 
kinds of cannon means a very complicated 
and difficult service in supplying munition. 

The soldier spirit is very good, but their 
instruction until the present is insufficient. 
The War Office makes every effort to pre- 
pare better-trained officers and to form a 
well-experienced class of nontommissioned 
officers. One of the best characteristics of 
the Italian army in the past was its complete 
neutrality in the political struggles ; but now, 
after D’Annunzio’s expedition to Fiume, 
and after the Fascist march on Rome, poli- 
tics has entered among the officers, and it 
is well known that even at this very moment 





“years were: 





the opinions of the superior and inferior | 
officers about monarchy and Fascism gp 
harshly divided. 

It is expected that the Italian Army, with 
its complete air armament, will be ready for 
a European campaign for the spring of 1931, | 





According to the official figures, the ex. 
penses for the army during the last thre | 


1923-24—2,500 millions of lire, 
1924-25—1,900 millions of lire. 
1925-26—2,200 millions of lire. 


ee 


| Note—The lire is now worth slightly les 
than five cents, which is an advance over the 
figures of recent years. | 

The figures of the current year are not 
available. About those figures it must be 
observed that, by a special royal decree, the 
Fascist Government has been empowered 
to spend for the military preparation all the 
surplus realized each month by the increase| 
of the revenue. If we consider that this 
surplus is about 200 millions lire a month, 
we easily understand how difficult it is to 
control the Italian military expenses. 

Italy cannot build “dreadnaughts” of 
other capital ships on account of the Wash- 
ington treaty ; but she can freely launch light 
cruisers, destroyers and submarines, which 
are very useful for offense and defense in | 
the Mediterranean. 

So at the end of 1926 the Italian Navy 
was composed of the following forces: 

Five capital ships (Cavour, Doris, Duilio, 
Giulio Cesare, Dante). 

Six second-class-ships (S. Marco, S. Gi 
orgio, Pisa, Ferruccio, Roma, Napoli). 

Eighteen light cruisers (Ancona, Venezia, 
Rossarol, Bari, Taranto, Marsala, Bixio, 
Leone, Tigre, Pantera, Aquila, Falco, 
Quarto, Riboty, Mirabello, Premuda, Brir- 
disi, Libia). 

Sixty-four destroyers. 

Forty-six submarines. 

Six hundred and twenty torpedo boats, 
“mas” or torpedo motor boats, and smaller 
ships. 

During the years of 1927-28 there will 
enter in service the new cruisers Trento and 
Trieste; eight new destroyers of 1,300 tons, 
two submarines of 1,300 tons, and eight 








submarines of smaller size. The naval forces 
are also supported by 300 seaplanes. = J 

It is asserted by statesmen and military 
experts that during 1926 and probably now 
the Italian Navy in the Mediterranean 1s st-¥ 
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rior to the French naval forces. Premier 
Mussolini himself is Minister of the Navy 
Department. Admiral Acton is the chief of 


the staff. 


The expenses for the navy were, during 
the last three years: 
1923-24—850 millions of lire. 
1924-25—925 millions of lire. 
1925-26—98o millions of lire. 


But, as we observed above, the Fascist 
Government is able to increase the expenses 
for the navy without any immediate control. 

The Duce has given since the beginning 
of his dictatorship much attention to mili- 
tary aviation. He is now Minister of that 
department, and has as Under-Secretary 
Italo Balbo, one of the most influential and 
audacious leaders of the Fascist party. 


General Bonzani is the Chief of Staff of 
Aéronautics and, with the considerable 
means put at his disposal by the treasury, 
he is working hard to increase greatly the 
number of aéro ports, of aéroplanes and of 
aviators. A few figures will show how Sig- 
nor Mussolini takes care of the air army 
preparation. The expenses for military 
aviation are enormously increased from 
1920 to the current year, as the following 
statistics show : 

1920-21— 56 millions of lire. 
1921-22— 65 millions of lire. 
1922-23—122 millions of lire. 
1923-24—200 millions of lire. 
1924-25—300 millions of lire. 
1925-26—440 millions of lire. 
1926-27—632 millions of lire. 


It is declared that the estimate for the 
current financial years (632.000.000 lire) 
will be surpassed, as new extra funds have 
been allowed to aviation. Italy has now 
about 1,200 aéroplanes and 1,700 aviators. 
The schools can give 600 new well-instructed 
aviators every year. The War Office pro- 
gram foresees for 1931 an air army of 2,000 
aeroplanes and of 3,600 aviators. 


Italian industry is very well equipped and 
efficient in every way. It is capable of build- 
ing 1,000 airplanes in one year. The only 
serious difficulty for it is the want of raw 
materials. Many recent experiments (De 
Bernardi, De Pinedo, Nobile) have clearly 
shown that the Italian officers are excellent 
aéronauts. The French staff begins to ob- 


serve with with much anxious attention the 
extraordinary development of the Italian 
aviation, particularly the seaplane activity 
and organization. 

Italy has also 80,000 carabineers (who 
cost the Treasury about 500 millions lire a 
year) and the national Fascist militia. It is 
very difficult to know exactly the number 
and the cost of those militiamen. The Fas- 
cist propaganda says that they are 300,000 
and cost only a few millions a year. The 
anti-Fascists affirm, on the contrary, that the 
militiamen are less than 150,000 and that 
they cost each year about half a billion of 
lire. At any rate, it is sure that in case of 
war the militiamen would not make a special 
corps, but they would be incorporated in the 
regular regiments of the army. 

From the data presented above the reader 
can conclude that the Fascist Government, 
foreseeing the possibility of a conflict and 
following a policy of war, has actively striv- 
en to furnish Italy with an efficient army, a 
well-equipped navy and an ever-ready avia- 
tion force. 

Two factors of incalculable importance 
could seriously embarrass the action of the 
Italian armed forces in case of war; (@) the 
insufficiency of raw materials; (0b) the at- 
titude of the people during the mobilization 
and immediately after. For the first point it 
seems that the virtual alliance with Great 
3ritain should assure to Italy all the nec- 
essary supplies from the sea. The second 
point is really an unknown factor. 


Dictatorial governments have no means of 
ascertaining the genuine opinion of the 
public. For instance, the Italian Govern- 
ment, the Fascist party and the strictly con- 
trolled press affirm every day that Italy is— 
as a military power—ready for any event. 
Many prominent Italians (not excluding 
several Fascists) who are in touch with the 
popular elements assure, on the contrary, 
that the masses are strongly against any war. 

What will happen if people in that condi- 
tion should be “forced” to make a war 
against one of its neighbors or in a remote 
land? This question history has several 
times answered. But it must be hoped that 
the Italian war preparations, notwithstand- 
ing all the Fascist blustering, may serve 
only to codperate in maintaining peace in 
Europe and elsewhere. 
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Notes on Furnace 
Wall Fastenings 


By CoMMANDeR H. B. Hipp, U. S. Navy 

Pacific Marine Review, March, 1927.— 
The use of oil as a fuel in naval vessels 
about I910 introduced new problems in 
furnace design, one of 
the most difficult ones 
being furnace refractory 
linings and insulation. 

The higher tempera- 
tures obtained in the oil 
fired boilers required the 
development of better re- 
fractory brick. This part 
of the problem became 
more difficult because of 
the fact that very large 
changes in furnace tem- 
peratures had to be pro- 
vided for and also be- 
cause of the possibility 
of maintaining high fur- 
nace temperatures for prolonged periods by 
the use of oil. 

Anchoring of the refractory brick also be- 
came a more important and difficult problem 
in oil fired furnaces not only because of the 
higher temperatures, but also because of the 
large areas of furnace linings which were 
subjected to “panting,” which in the early 
days of oil burning was not at all an uncom- 
mon condition at high rates of combustion. 

The first refractory brick used was a spe- 
cial brick about 9 by 9 by 2. Each 
brick was held in place by one anchor bolt 
as shown in Fig. 1. The head of the bolt 
fitted into a formed recess on the fire side 
of the brick. After building the walls, these 
recesses or holes were filled up with a plastic 
cement or fire clay to protect the head of the 
bolt from direct contact with the furnace 
temperature. It was, of course, very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to plug up these holes 
with a suitable material that would not 
shrink away from the brick or break up and 
fall out due to the changes in temperature. 
As a result the heads of the bolts were con- 
tinually burning off, and after any sort of 
steaming it was usually necessary to do con- 
siderable rebricking, or at least to replace 
many of the anchor bolts, large supplies of 
which were always carried on board. 

It was not long, of course, until both the 
form of brick and the method of anchoring 
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a commercial size—that is, 9 by 4% by 2Y, 
—and was anchored as shown in Fig, 2, 
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With the brick anchored as shown there 
was still considerable difficulty experienced 
with the anchor bolts and an attempt was 
made to cool the anchor bolts by beveling 
the corners of the brick below the anchor 
bolts, as shown in Fig. 2. At the back of 
this space formed by the beveled edges of 
two adjacent bricks a small hole was drilled 
through the casing so that air from the fire- 
room could enter the furnace below the bolt 
and thus cool it. It is needless to say that 
this method was soon abandoned. Various 
other attempts were made to air cool the 
anchor bolts by hollow shanks, radiating fins, 
etc., but without success. 

In order to reduce weights to a minimum, 
particularly on the lighter, higher speed 
ships, both efficiency and comfort were sac- 
rificed and it was ctistomary to insulate oil 
furnaces by one course of refractory brick 
4™% inches thick, back of which and inside 
the furnace casing was usually placed 4 
inch or % inch of asbestos mill board. With 
practically no insulation back of the brick 
the temperature gradient through the brick 
was of course quite steep, and the anchor 
bolt heads being protected by two and one- 
half or three inches of the refractory were 


not exposed to the extremely high temper- © 
It was therefore not > 


atures of the furnace. 
very difficult to find a material that would 
produce fairly satisfactory results. At least 
an anchor bolt material could be found that 
would have the same life as the bricks. 
Inasmuch as strength of the material was 
not a requirement (the strength of the re 
fractory being the limiting factor in this 
connection) it was necessary only to find a 


material that would not oxidize or become ~ 


[Jone | 


were changed. The next brick used was of | 
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too brittle at the temperature to which it 
must be subjected. Many materials were 
tested and taking into consideration costs, 
ease of manufacture, and performance, an- 
chor bolts of monel metal either cast or 
rolled were found to be the most satisfac- 


Plugged holes similar to those used in the 
earlier brick and described above were of 
course abandoned and every effort was made 
to keep the bolt head as far away from the 
furnace face as possible and to protect it as 
much as possible by the refractory. The 
type of brick which was used quite success- 
fully and adopted as a standard was similar 
to that shown in Fig. 2 except that the cor- 
ners were not beveled. 

In naval vessels, oil is burned by what is 
known as the mechanical atomization method 
and the closed fire room system of forced 
draft is used. When a fire room is being 
operated at fairly high rates, a considerable 
amount of air is forced through the fire 
room and into the furnaces. As a result, 
the temperature of the fire room is quite 
reasonable. At low powers and while at 
anchor, however, such is not the case and 
unless the forced draft blowers are operated 
at capacities higher than actually necessary 
to furnish the air required for combustion, 
temperatures in the fire room where the fur- 
haces are poorly insulated become excessive. 
The result is that the fire room personnel 
operate the blowers at higher capacities than 
necessary to keep the temperatures down. 
This of course is a very uneconomical prac- 
tice. 

In order to provide more comfortable con- 
ditions for operating personnel and to in- 
crease fire room efficiency by decreasing fur- 
nace radiation and to reduce somewhat the 
tendency of personnel to operate the large 
forced draft blowers at excessive speeds, 
more recent practice, in practically all types 
of ships, has been to provide considerably 
more insulation. The present specifications 
now require a 4%-inch refractory wall back 
of which is a 44-inch insulating wall of cal- 
cined diatomaceous earth brick. 

This increased insulation makes the an- 
chor bolt problem quite a different one. The 
temperature gradient through the refractory 
brick is no longer so steep and the head of 
the anchor bolt which is embedded in the re- 
fractory is now subjected to very high tem- 
peratures. 

When destroyer furnaces were first insu- 


lated in the above manner it was realized 
that the anchor bolts would be subjected to 
much more severe temperatures and that 
the monel bolts, then used as standard, were 
not entirely satisfactory. However, at that 
time a suitable material had not been found 
and the first few installations were made 
with monel bolts. 

Results were even worse than had been 
expected. After only short periods of high 
power steaming the furnace walls began fall- 
ing down, due to failure of the anchor bolts. 
In the meantime, tests of many different 
kinds of materials were being made at the 
Fuel Oil Testing Plant at the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard, in order to obtain an anchor 
bolt which would withstand the necessary 





FIGURE 4 


high temperatures and which could be manu- 
factured at a reasonable price. Bolts made 
from these materials were actually installed 
in a furnace and subjected to furnace tem- 
peratures ranging from about 2,800 degrees 
to 3,000 degrees Fahrenheit for periods of 
twenty-four to thirty hours. The actual 
temperatures at the bolt heads ranged from 
2,200 degrees to 2,550 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Fig. 3 represents the approximate tempera- 
ture gradient through refractory and insu- 
lating walls with the above furnace tempera- 
tures. 


Some of the materials tested and the re- 
sults of the tests are as follows: 

A. Class “B” steel. This material fused 
at low temperatures. The fused metal cut 
deeply into the brick and actually carried 
down the furnace brick work in places. 

B. Class “B” steel specially treated to 
prevent oxidization at high temperature. 
This material was not appreciably better 
than the untreated material. 

C. Rolled Monel. This did not fuse but 
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FIGURE 5 


oxidized excessively. The bolt “puffed up” 


and became very brittle. 

D. Cast Monel. In some cases this ap- 
peared slightly better than the rolled monel 
but in other cases not so good. This differ- 
ence in performance was undoubtedly due 
to the differences in foundry practice in cast- 
ing the metal. 


E. Special alloy of following approximate 
chemical composition : 


SS GE een 35 to 36 per cent 
Chromium ....... 3 to 3.5 per cent 
Manganese ...... 2 per cent 
a 5 See oe remainder 


The performance of this material was very 
similar to that of the rolled monel. 


F. Special alloy of the following approxi- 
mate chemical composition : 


ee RES Re 72.8 per cent 
Sener 19.8 per cent 
SAS SE aes 3.6 per cent 
Manganese ............ 2.2 per cent 
eae a ee ge 1.6 per cent 


This material performed very satisfacto- 
rily. It oxidized only slightly and retained 
its strength. 

*G. Manganese-nickel, approximately 96 
per cent nickel and 4 per cent manganese. 
This material was very satisfactory. In test it 
became coated with a very thin film of man- 
ganese oxide and was very tough after test. 


H. Special alloy of following approxi- 
mate chemical composition : 

Chromium ...... 16.50 to 18.50 per cent 

[gon Faec.ss cas bee 81.60 to 82.50 per cent 


*Class “G” alloy covered by U.S.N. Specif. 
46-N-3, dated Feb. 1, 1927. 





Manganese ..... .30 to .50._ per cent 
en he ee ae 50 to 1.25 percent 
Carbon, under .. .10 per cent 
Seen te. .04 per cent 
Phosphorus .04 per cent 


Performance very similar to that of Class 
“B” steel. 

I. Special alloy containing 27 to 30 per’ 
cent chromium, the balance iron with small 
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amounts of sulphur, silicon, manganese and 


sphorus. me 
: tie-reterial oxidized only slightly but 


hecame very brittle. 
J. Special alloy of following chemical 
composition : 


Chromium ....... 12 to 16. per cent 
Iron (approx.).... 85. per cent 
Manganese ....... .50 percent 
a .50 per cent 
Carbon, under .... .I2 percent 
Se 025 per cent 


Phosphorus ...... .025 per cent 


Performance very similar to “I.” Bolts of 
this material became very brittle under the 
head. 

K. Special alloy. Chemical composition. 


Ceromium ........ 20. per cent 
MS xa ck sacs 78 to 79. percent 
SUE cisewace st I. percent 
Carbon (approx.)... .30 per cent 


Oxidized heavily, and performed in gen- 
eral very similar to Class “B” steel. 

Of the above materials only “F” and “G” 
were considered as satisfactory for use in 
naval furnaces. The special alloy “F” due 
to its excessive cost was discarded in favor 
of “G,” the manganese-nickel (4 per cent 
manganese). Subsequent tests were made 
of a manganese-nickel bolt containing about 
5 per cent manganese. This material proved 
to be equally satisfactory as the 4 per cent 
manganese. The accompanying photographs 
(Figures 4 and 5) show that condition of 
bolts of some of the above materials upon 
completion of the tests. 


As a result of the above tests a standard 
manganese-nickel (about 4. per cent man- 
ganese) anchor bolt, as shown in Fig. 6, has 
been adopted for use in the furnaces of Nav- 
al Boilers. This sketch also shows the stand- 
ard fire brick and the method of anchoring. 
Both the bolt and the method of anchoring 
have proved to be quite satisfactory in ac- 
tual service in naval vessels. 

In connection with the manufacture of 
manganese-nickel anchor bolts, the following 
comments on both the cast and forged bolt, 
may be of interest. 

Cast bolts, that is the finished bolts should 
conform to the following chemical analysis: 


Nickel, min. ..... 93.0 percent 
Manganese ..... 3.50 to 5. per cent 
Iron, max. ...... 2.0 percent 
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Silicon, max. .... 
Camels Oss sca .05 to .30 percent 
Sulphur, max. .. .035 per cent 


3o0lts having the minimum impurities will 
bend through 180 degrees without fracture, 
while those having the maximum impurities 
permitted will bend through 90 degrees, 
which is considered satisfactory. 

In order to produce uniformly successful 
results, “reverts” should be kept low, not 
more than 25 per cent. 

Various methods of foundry practices 
were used when the manganese-nickel bolts 
were first considered. It soon developed 
however, that better bolts could be manufac- 
tured at less cost by forging. Most navy 
yards forge the bolts from 3-inch stock, 
upsetting the heads in three steps. One yard 
is at present experimenting with 54 inch 
stock, forging the shank to 3-inch and up- 
setting the head in two steps, A sufficient 
number of bolts have not been manufactured 
in this manner to definitely show any advan- 
tage from the use of %-inch stock. 


.50 percent 


AVIATION 


Aircraft Engine Fundamentals 

By Courtesy of CoMMANDER E. E. WIz- 
son, U.S.N.—The requirements for aircraft 
engines are most exacting. It is essential 
that engines meet certain specifications 
which are manifestly in conflict one with the 
other. Aircraft engines must be of (1) 
minimum weight per horsepower, (2) mini- 
mum fuel consumption, (3) minimum cost, 
(4) maximum dependability, (5) maximum 
durability, and (6) maximum ease of main- 
tenance. 

These conflicting requirements can be re- 
conciled to a large degree, and are reconciled 
in the later types of engines. The necessity 
for minimum weight per horsepower is a 
compelling one, particularly in naval air- 
craft. Manifestly, aircraft which are to be 
flown from the decks of ships and handled 
in the open sea must be kept as small as is 
consistent with the mission to be performed. 
They must also be kept as light as is consist- 
ent with seaworthiness and airworthiness. 
Deck catapults, deck arresting gear, and op- 
erations from rough water require low land- 
ing speeds. At the same time, structures re- 
inforced for catapulting and for deck arrest- 
ing are heavier than ordinary. In spite of 
these limitations, naval aircraft must be not 
inferior in high speed, climb ceiling, and 
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maneuverability, to aircraft which are not 
required to meet such limitations, 

These factors have forced us steadily to- 
ward reduced weight per horsepower. Per- 
haps their importance in naval aviation has 
been responsible for the fact that the Navy 
has brought about most of the modern air- 
cooled engine development. In reducing the 
weight per horsepower, we have not resorted 
to over-stressing the parts of the engines. 
On the contrary, we have reduced weight 
through well thought out arrangement and, 
at the same time, have increased the factors 
of safety in the stressed parts in order to in- 
crease durability and dependability. 

For every pound which we take out of the 
power plant, we can also take approximately 
the same amount out of the structure of the 
airplane. The heavier the engine and the 
higher its fuel consumption, the greater the 
weight of the structure necessary to support 
the power plant. Conversely, the lighter the 
power plant and the smaller the fuel con- 
sumption, the lighter becomes the aircraft. 
This consideration has forced us to abandon 
watercooled engines whose cooling system 
requires about .7 lbs. per horsepower. It 
has also forced us to improve our carbure- 
tion, distribution, propeller efficiency, and all 
the other factors which enter into power 
plant economy, with a view to keeping down 
the fuel load. Modern air-cooled aircraft 
engines are now at least equal to and pos- 
sibly superior to the watercooled engines in 
their fuel economy. 

Reduction in weight is expensive. It re- 
quires the use of light alloys and complex 
forms and shapes designed to reduce weight. 
In spite of these things, the cost of aircraft 
engines is kept reasonably low. Modern en- 
gines are made as simple as possible and are 
fabricated entirely by production methods, 
calculated to keep down the costs and main- 
tain absolute interchangeability of parts. It 
is surprising to learn that our modern air- 
craft engines, even when bought in the limit- 
ed quantities which pertain at the present 
time, are not much more expensive per 
horsepower than are modern automobile en- 
gines of similar quality produced in much 
greater quantities. 

As in any other article, first cost and 
maintenance must be balanced against each 
other. It may pay to sacrifice something on 
the original cost in order to make it up later 
on maintenance. This is where our increased 
durability and dependability come in. Mod- 
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ern engines are so durable and dependable 
that longer periods between overhauls result 
and less hazard from forced landings ob. | 
tains. The air-cooled engine lends itself 
particularly well to the matter of reduced 
cost, and this has been an important factor 





in its development. 


Power plant dependability involves go | 
only the dependability of the engine but that 
of the gas, oil and water lines, and other — 
equipment entering into the power plant in- 
stallation. The dependability of aircraft en. | 
gines has been steadily increased. One of 
the most effective steps in this direction has 
been the elimination of the troublesome cool- 
ing system through the employment of air- 
cooled engines. Dependability is also being 
produced by refinement in design. 

Durability is important not only from the 
standpoint of costs but from the important 
military standpoint that the longer the life 
between overhauls of an aircraft engine the 
greater the availability of the aircraft for 
service. It is, of course, obvious that having | 
to place aircraft out of service for the re- 
placement or overhaul of engines will prove 
a handicap to a commander in a campaign. 
To date the durability of aircraft engines is 
approximately four times that of wartime 
engines. 

Ease of maintenance is a fundamental re- 
quirement from the standpoint of the fac- 
tors outlined above. It is of even greater 
importance when we consider reduction in 
operating personnel, which results from easy 
maintenance. Interchangeability of engine 
parts is a fundamental requirement in ease 
of maintenance, but the simplicity of the 
engine design and the engine installation is 
also of importance. It is from this angle 
that the air-cooled engine again scores heay- 
ily. A damaged cylinder in an air-cooled 
engine can be quickly removed and replaced 
without interference with other parts. This 
is not true of water-cooled engines. The 
accessories in modern air-cooled engines 
are so located as to be readily adjusted and 
repaired. Our latest power plant installa- 
tions are simplicity itself when compared 
with the old water-cooled types. The elim- 
ination of the cooling system is no mean 
vantage from this standpoint as well as all 


alii a 





others. 
The basic considerations outlined above 
have been responsible for the Navy’s devel- 
opment of a line of three air-cooled engines 
in 200, 400, and 500 horsepowers. 
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engines are now available and constitute the 

wer plants of all new aircraft. Conserv- 
atism has had to be overcome by the air- 
cooled engine since the watercooled engine 
was firmly intrenched. The air-cooled en- 
‘ne has established itself as a result of sheer 
performance. Even in high speed fighters, 
air-cooled engines have proved themselves 
by actual trial at least equal to, and in many 
cases better than, water-cooled engines of 
equivalent power, from the standpoint of 
speed. The use of the air-cooled engine im- 
roves climb, ceiling, and maneuverability, 
to say nothing of the ease of maintenance, 
durability, and dependability of aircraft. 
The most striking development in modefn 
aéronautics is this rise to supremacy of the 
air-cooled engine. 
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From 3 APRIL to 30 APRIL 
PREPARED BY PRoFEssOR ALLAN Wesrcort, U. S, NavaL ACADEMY 


CHINA AND THE WESTERN POWERS 

SPLIT OF CHINESE NATIONALIsTs.—Fol- 
lowing the capture of Nanking, Chinese Na- 
tionalist forces advanced northward along 
the canal and railway toward Peking, but 
suffered reverses and by the middle of April 
had drawn backward toward Nanking. There 
were repeated rumors of an understanding 
between the Nationalist General Chiang Kai- 
shek and the northern leaders. 

Meanwhile the quarrel between Chiang 
and the soviet-guided Hankow government 
came rapidly to an open break. A new gov- 
ernment was set up at Nanking with Chiang 
at the head, supported by many prominent 
young Chinese leaders of the more moderate 
Nationalist faction. It was claimed that 
Chiang’s followers controlled Canton and 
that the Hankow régime could be isolated 
and brought to terms. Vigorous steps were 
taken to suppress labor union and Commun- 
ist agitators in Shanghai, Nanking, Hang- 
chow and other cities. The Hankow gov- 
ernment retaliated by declaring war on 
Chiang, and appointing the Christian gen- 
eral Feng Yu-hsiang as their new military 
leader. Feng with his army, however, was 
in distant Hupei Province, and it appeared 
unlikely that Hankow could draw support 
from either Feng or his Russian backers. 


DreMANDs OF Powers FoR NANKING OutT- 
RAGES.—Identic notes from the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
Japan were presented on April 11 to Gen- 
eral Chiang Kai-shek and also to the Na- 
tionalist Government at Hankow. Identic 
covering statements gave an account of the 
attacks by uniformed troops on foreigners 


at Nanking on March 24, during which for- 
eigners were robbed and murdered, foreign 
houses and institutions were looted, and the 


American, British and Japanese consulates 
The following demands were — 


were violated. 
made: 


I. Adequate punishment of the com- 
manders of the troops responsible for the 
murders, personal injuries and indignities 
and material damage done, as also of all 
persons found to be implicated. 

2. Apology in writing by the Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the Nationalist Army, in- 
cluding an express writterr undertaking to 
refrain from all forms of violence and agi- 
tation against foreign lives and property. 

3. Complete reparation for personal in- 
juries and material damage done. 


Unless the Nationalist authorities demon- 
strate to the satisfaction of the interested 
governments their intention to comply 
promptly with these terms, the said govern- 
ments will find themselves compelled to 
take such measures as they consider appro- 
priate. 


REPLIES FROM HANKOw.—In reply to 
the Nanking protests, the Hankow govern- 
ment sent notes of varying contents to each 
of the different powers, in an apparent effort 
to break the unity of the nations who had 
taken joint action. The reply to the United 
States agreed to restitution for the attack 


on the American Consulate, and reasonable 


reparation for personal injuries, “except 
where it can be definitely proved that they 
were caused by the British-American naval 
bombardment.” Before 
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logies, however, the note proposed either 
4 Chinese or international committee of in- 
quiry, which should also investigate the cir- 
cumstances of the bombardment. 

Further action by the powers, following 
the unsatisfactory reply from Hankow, was 
referred to the ministers at Peking. Pro- 
posals for drastic measures were formulated, 
but these were not approved by the Ameri- 
can State Department, and it was announced 
on April 25 that Minister MacMurray had 
been advised to take no immediate action. 

In fact the split of the Cantonese govern- 
ment had created a confused situation and 
deprived the Hankow reply of much of its 
significance. 


Rai on Soviet OFFICES AT PEKING.— 
Banking and railway offices connected with 
the Soviet embassy at Peking were entered 
and searched on April 6 by soldiers of the 
Northern Chinese government. About 
twenty-two Russians and many Chinese em- 
ployees were arrested, and bundles of red 
flags, Communist propaganda, and other 
documents were seized. Permission from 
the foreign diplomatic corps was secured 
before the search, but it was reported by 
Minister MacMurray that the raiders had 
exceeded their authority by entering the 
compound of the Russian legation guard. 

Four days later the Soviet government 
protested vigorously, demanding release of 
prisoners and property, and declaring that 
the Peking government was being made a 
“tool in the game played by foreign impe- 
rialist groups.” There was no definite 
threat of reprisal or rupture of relations. 

The raid merely suplied tangible evidence 
of the extent to which the Russian establish- 
ments at Peking were being used for the 
spread of Communist propaganda. Later 
reports stated that the Peking government 
contemplated the early seizure of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, now controlled by Russia. 
On April 28 twenty-four Chinese Commun- 
ists who were arrested in the raid on the 
Soviet Embassy compound were executed, 
including the head of the Peking Communist 
organization. Similar executions had al- 
teady taken place at Tientsin. The prisoners 


_ were tried secretly by a special court. 


JAPAN 


Financia Crisis.—The Wukatsuki 
Ministry in Japan resigned in the third week 
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of April, as an immediate outcome of the 
refusal of the Privy Council to sanction a 
government loan to the Tai-wan (Formosa) 
Bank, which had been heavily affected by 
losses resulting from the earthquake disas- 
ter. The Ministry had for some time been 
in financial difficulties owing to its extensive 
use of government funds to aid business and 
banking houses in tiding over the post-war 
depression and earthquake losses. A new 
ministry was organized by Baron Tanaka, 
leader of the Seiyukai party. A three-week 
moratorium was declared, and vigorous 
measures were taken to avoid a financial 
panic. 

No great change of foreign policy was 
expected with the new cabinet, though 
Premier Tanaka has twice recently declared 
that “the Bolshevisation of China” is a men- 
ace to peace in the Far East and cannot be 
viewed with indifference by Japan. 


UNITED STATES AND LATIN 
AMERICA 


STIMSON IN NiIcARAGUA—Henry L. 
Stimson, former U. S. Secretary of War, 
sailed on April 8 for a month’s visit to 
Nicaragua as a special envoy to investigate 
conditions in Nicaragua and report to the 
American Department of State. In view of 
Conservative victories in Nicaragua, Wash- 
ington despatches suggested the early with- 
drawal of at least a part of the American 
forces now in the country. A conference 
between Mr. Stimson and Nicaragua leaders 
of both factions was set for May 1. 


No PHILIPPINE PLEBISCITE.—In a special 
message to General Wood, President Cool- 
idge on April 6 vetoed the resolution of the 
Philippine Legislature proposing a plebis- 
cite on the question: “Do you desire imme- 
diate and complete independence of the Phil- 
ippine Islands?” This resolution was vetoed 
by General Wood last August and passed 
over his veto. In disapproving the measure, 
President Coolidge argued that no accurate 
representation of Philippine opinion could 
be gained by a “yes” or “no” answer to the 
question proposed. The message also point- 
ed out the disastrous effect upon Philippine 
trade if American control were withdrawn. 


CuILean DrcratorsH1P.—Following the 
withdrawal of the President of Chile, Pre- 
mier Ibanez in April took complete control 
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of the government. Supported by the Army 
and Navy, he stated that he intended to 
block a return to the parliamentary system. 
Wholesale deportation of Conservative lead- 
ers followed his assumption of dictatorship. 


PRESIDENT’S CARIBBEAN Poticy.—Speak- 
ing before the United Press Association in 
New York on April 26, President Coolidge 
reviewed American foreign relations, espe- 
cially with Central America and China. Of 
chief significance was his definite recogni- 
tion of the special interest of the United 
States in Central America—‘“toward the 
government of countries which we have rec- 
ognized this side of the Panama Canal we 
feel a moral responsibility that does not at- 
tach to other nations.” This was taken as 
a step forward in the interpretation of the 
Monroe Doctrine, and the first definite pres- 
idential utterance recognizing our primary 
interest in the countries near the Panama 
Canal and the prospective route through 
Nicaragua. The statement occurred in the 
following passage on the Nicaraguan policy : 

Toward the Governments of countries which we 
have recognized this side of the Panama Canal we 
feel a moral responsibility that does not attach to 
other nations. We wish them to feel that our 
recognition is of real value to them and that they 
can count on such support as we can lawfully give 
when they are beset with difficulties. We have 
undertaken to discourage revolutions within that 
area and to encourage settlement of political 
differences by the peaceful method of elections. 
This policy is bound to meet with some discourage- 
ments, but it is our hope and belief that ultimately 
it will prevail. This territory is rich in natural 
resources, and under orderly Governments is 
capable of a development that will give to its in- 
habitants all the advantages of modern civilization. 

In addition to the private property of our 
citizens which is employed in lumber and agri- 
cultural operations, our Government has secured 
the right to construct a canal and establish a naval 
base, for which it paid $3,000,000. Contrary to the 
general impression, there are no oil properties 
in this country. Neverthless, I have seen cartoons 
that pictured it filled with oil derricks. Our coun- 
try consumes vast quantities of oil and gasoline 
in its use of automobiles, gas engines and oil-burn- 
ing furnaces. If these products are to be kept 
within reasonable price, which is very important 
to the great body of our citizens, our people who 
go abroad to develop new fields and to increase the 
supply ought to have the encouragement and sup- 
port of our Government. 


LIMITATION OF ARMAMENT 
EFFORTS 
FRANCE Out oF NAVAL ParLey.—As ex- 
pected, the French government on April 4 
again refused the American invitation to at- 
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[June 


“es 


tend “in some fashion” the three-power 
naval conference agreed upon by the United 
States, Great Britain, and Japan. The re. 
sons given were the same—that France did 
not wish to weaken the authority of the 
League, disregard the small nations, or cop. 
sider naval reduction separately from reduc. 
tion of land and air forces, 





The date of the three-power conference 
was set for June 12. Viscount Ishii was ap- 


pointed representative for Japan. Press des. ' 


patches suggested that Great Britain might 
bring forward at the conference not only 
proposals for reduction of the number of 
cruisers but also for reduction of their size 
to 7,500 or 5,000 tons. 


UNITED STATES REJEcTS LEAGUE SuPER 
viston.—In a speech before the Preparatory 
Conference on April 13, the American rep- 
resentative, Mr. Hugh Gibson, made it clear 
that the United States would not be bound 
by any regulation providing for internation- 
al supervision of each nation’s conduct in 
carrying out reduction of armament, al- 
though he added that the United States 
might join in an agreement in which other 
nations were so bound. The American atti- 
tude was that observance of treaty agree 
ments should be a matter of international 
good faith. Both the French and the British 
draft proposals, however, contained provi- 
sions for use of League machinery in secur- 
ing observance of treaty pledges. 

Proceedings of the preparatory confer- 
ence reached a practical deadlock in the 
middle of April owing to the failure of 
France and England in informal conversa- 
tions to reach an agreement on naval redue- 
tions, and it was decided that after Easter 
the conference should adjourn until Novem- , 
ber. 


Swiss-Sovier AGREEMENT.—Throughout 
the arms limitation efforts at Geneva there 
has been a sense of their ultimate futility m 
view of the fact that the Soviet Union was 
not a party to the negotiations and in all 
probability would not be bound by any 
agreement made. Considerable interest was 
attached therefore to the announcement of 
April 15 that Switzerland had at last signed 
an agreement adjusting her long-standing 
controversy with the Soviet Government 
over the assassination of the Soviet repre 
sentative Vorovsky at the Lausanne confeft- 
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ence in 1923. In the agreement the Swiss 
government made apologies and provided 
monetary compensation. Ever since Vorov- 
sky’s assassination, the Soviet government 
has used the affair as a pretext for refusal 
to attend conferences on Swiss soil. 


AMERICAN DEBT POLICY 


DEFENSE OF Dest AGREEMENTS.—A book 
in defense of the United States policy in the 
matter of war debts has recently been pub- 
lished in Paris by Walter Russell Batsell, 
editor of the European Economic and Politi- 
cal Survey, an American fortnightly publi- 
cation issued in Paris. The Survey for 
March 15 had the following summary of a 
part of Mr. Batsell’s argument: 


Brief mention must be made of the debt settle- 
ments in relation to the future. A sum of 22,000 
million dollars which is to be paid to the United 
States appears at first sight to be immense. But 
when liquidated over a period of sixty-two years, 
it amounts to only 366 million dollars a year. Of 
this yearly payment, Great Britain is responsible 
for 182 millions, leaving the Continent a similar 
sum to pay. It has never been seriously disputed 
that Great Britain will be able to meet the terms 
of her agreement with the United States. Can the 
United States Government be convinced, therefore, 
that its continental debtors can not pay a sum of 
182 million dollars a year, even without counting 
the 272 million dollars a year that France, Italy 
and Belgium expect to receive from Germany? 
The increase in American commodity purchases, 
expenditure by tourists, and other items since the 
war amount annually to five or six times the pay- 
ments to be made on the debt. The greater part 
of the tourist expenditure—though of course, this 
item does not represent an absolute profit—goes 
to the three continental debtors mentioned above 
and alone more than takes care of the whole debt 
service. 

_ Whatever the press, sentimentalists, or poli- 
ticlans may say, it must be recognized that the 
debt settlements were by agreement within the 
capacity of the different countries to pay. In most 
of the countries the sums required for the debt 
service are less than 2 per cent of their present 
governmental expenditure and in the most extreme 
case only about 4 per cent. Neither does the 
burden comprise more than 1.6 per cent of the 
foreign trade of any country. Finally, it is less 
than 30 per cent of the total military expenditure 
of any debtor. This obligation is much less than 
that met by the United States from 1830 to 1870, 
and even up to the war, in paying large amounts 
“a money in interest for the discharge of European 
ee 

_ The American Government is convinced of the 
justice of its settlements with its debtors. In 
another respect, it quite realizes that pleas for 
cancellation, if coldly stated, mean that Europe 
wants the United States alone to liquidate the 
overhead war costs. Once the burden of the last 
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war is disposed of, the sums used to meet the 
debt agreements will merely be transferred to 
preparation for another conflict. To the mind of 
certain debtors “cancellation of war debts is the 
only guarantee of peace.” These countries forget, 
however, that if the war debts of the Allied 
Powers are cancelled, it will be for economic 
reasons and that German reparation payments will 
have to be abandoned simultaneously. Then funds 
will be available on both sides for a new struggle 
on the Continent. If that struggle involves a 
conflict comparable to the one ended only seven 
years ago, it is doubtful whether the American 
Government will again feel in a mood to lend to 
countries which showed no great appreciation of 
its efforts in the war. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


EXTENSION OF FRANCHISE.—It was an- 
nounced in April that the Baldwin ministry 
had agreed to present to Parliament in the 
near future a franchise extension measure 
which will lower the voting age for women 
from thirty to twenty-one, and remove cer- 
tain restrictions that now apply to women 
over thirty. The measure, when put into 
effect, will give the vote to about three mil- 
lion women under thirty, and to about two 
million over thirty. 


Bupcet SurpLus.—The budget for the 
fiscal year 1927, presented to Parliament on 
April 11 by Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Winston Churchill, gave the total estimated 
expenditures for 1927 as £833,000,000 and 
the estimated revenues about £1,400,000 
greater. This balancing of the budget was 
accomplished without much additional taxa- 
tion, except for certain increases in tariff 
duties and excises on luxuries. 


FRANCE 


EuROPEAN TRADE SOLIDARITY.—Speak- 
ing before the Berlin Chamber of Commerce 
on April 8, M. Loucheur, former French 
finance minister and chief advocate of the 
world economic conference at Geneva, ap- 
pealed strongly for cooperation of European 
nations, including Great Britain, in the eco- 
nomic field. To increase European produc- 
tivity he advocated “rationalization” of in- 
dustry, or “ruthless application of American 
methods of efficiency.” This he proposed 
not as a means of meeting American compe- 
tition merely, but in order that Europe 
might contribute her share to the world’s 
production. He estimated that European 
productivity had fallen twelve per cent un- 
der pre-war standards. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Save money by placing your orders for all books, whether professional or not, with the Institute 
Book Department, which will supply any obtainable naval, professional, or scientific book, and not only 
save you money but will save the purchaser a great deal of inconvenience by having one source of 
supply. Address Secretary-Treasurer, U. S. Naval Institute, Annapolis, Maryland. 


THE BRITISH NAVY IN ADVER- 
SITY. A STUDY OF THE WAR OF 
AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 


By Captain W. M. James, C.B., R.N., Long- 
mans, Green and Co. $8.50. 


REVIEWED By LIEUTENANT COMMANDER 
T. L. Gatcu, U. S. Navy. 


A beautiful book, written in the down- 
right, piquant style that becomes a captain 
of the Royal Navy. To have compressed 
within 428 pages an account of the naval 
operations of the War of American Inde- 
pendence would in itself have been admir- 
able: but the book includes also a sufficient 
account of the events leading up to the war; 
of the state of the French and the British 
navies ; and gives a continuing history of the 
political and military background so that 
the naval events are woven in properly. 

The reason the British Navy was in ad- 
versity is clearly depicted at the outset in a 
chapter entitled “The Dissipation of a 
Legacy”—the legacy, of course, being the 
navy bequeathed England by the first Pitt 
and the Seven Years’ War. The retro- 
gression was stayed for four years by 
Hawke as First Lord, but even Hawke 
wrote: “The late peace establishment will 
not keep up four score ships of the line in 
perfect repair, especially when it is clipped 
ten or twelve thousand every year by the 
Minister of the Extraordinary estimates.” 
Hawke was succeeded in 1771 by Lord 
Sandwich : 


Too infamous to have a friend, 
Too bad for bad men to commend. 


Thereafter, what with corruption, favorit- 
ism, incompetency, and indifference, things 
soon became pitiful so that when the war 
broke the British Navy was rotten. So 
quickly will such things at the top penetrate 
downwards. Press gangs worked inces- 
santly to keep up with desertions; time 
after time the best officers declined com- 
mands “on account of the strong feeling 
amongst naval officers that Sandwich would 
not treat them fairly.” 

While such was the state of the English, 
how were the French? The French Navy 
was decidedly on the up-grade. They were 
building rapidly; they kept the ships in 
good repair; their yards were well stored. 
Moreover, they were thinking. For instance, 
in 1775 a plan was submitted recommend- 
ing: “In each ship should be embarked a 


table five feet square, on which compass © 


cards should be drawn for the moving of 
little models of ships made for the purpose, 
so that young officers can learn tactical man- 
euvers.” But there was a bad flaw in their 
thinking, for the book they accepted as au- 
thoritative on naval tactics said: “On the 
sea, the fleet which is the less numerous of 
the two, being able to maneuver with 
greater facility, without separating, cam 
often escape by taking advantage of night, 
or a change of wind..... There are no 
longer decisive actions at sea.” Neverthe- 
less, even bad thinking is better than no 
thinking at all. Till Rodney broke the line 
at the Battle of the Saints in 1782 there 
were no decisive actions at sea. The inde- 
pendence of the American Colonies was as- 
sured by a brush off the capes in which 
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scarcely anyone was hurt; the allied French 
and Spanish fleet sailed up the channel, and 
again nobody was hurt. Apparently the 
French theorists were right. But in the 
Battle of the Saints five French ships of the 
line—including their finest, with the com- 
mander-in-chief—were captured. That bat- 
tle was decisive, and that notwithstanding 
the defeated French were not followed up 
properly, and the capture of the Ville de 
Paris was made by Hood and almost despite 
Rodney. A change had come over British 
tactics. 

This brings us to the inexplicable omis- 
sion of this book—the name of John Clerk 
is not mentioned. Now John Clerk, 
Scotchman, civilian, landlubber, filled his 
pockets with toy ships, used a coffee house 
table as a game board, and did considerable 
thinking. He was, we might say, the first 
war college. The final result was a book 
published in 1790 that was to have a great 
effect. However, a manuscript copy of the 
first part of the book was given to Rodney 
in 1779 just before he sailed for the West 
Indies. A mutual friend asked Rodney 
what he thought of the book. Rodney re- 
plied: “I will show you what is my opinion, 
the first time I meet an enemy fleet.” He 
did not, because of the ambiguity of the 
signal book and the resulting failure of his 
captains to understand Clerk’s radical plan 
for a concentration on the rear of the enemy 
instead of the time honored and prescribed 
ship to ship. Of course, this failure on the 
part of the captains must finally come home 
to Rodney for it was certainly his business 
to indoctrinate his officers. Rodney was 
lamentably weak in that which contributed 
so much to Nelson’s greatness—it was ut- 
terly beyond his powers to create “a band of 
brothers.” But the second time Rodney met 
the French was at the Battle of the Saints. 
Breaking the enemy’s line in just such a 
way as Rodney did it, was one of the man- 
euvers particularly described in Clerk’s 
manuscript. 

There is a trivial error in the book that 
strikes an American eye strangely: the 
author states that André was shot as a spy. 
Shades of Nathan Hale! 

_The volume is illustrated with twenty- 
eight “diagrammatic sketches” of naval bat- 
tles, representing important situations in the 
actions as they would have appeared to an 
observer in an airplane a mile or so to the 
southward. These are pleasing and fill a 
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place not occupied by the now more con- 
ventional plans. However, the text would 
be easier to follow in many places were 
there an inset or separate plan showing the 
fleet tracks. There are also fifteen maps, 
but a map of the west coast of Europe is 
missed. A feature that should certainly 
become general practice in such works is 
that of entering dates in the margin 
throughout. 

Captain James’ narrative of the immortal 
campaign in India waters between Suffren 
and Hughes is masterly. It is hard to see 
how this campaign could be covered in 
fewer words. The author sets a high 
standard. 


FORESTS AND SEA POWER. Har- 
vard Economic Study X XIX. 


By Robert G. Albion, Assistant Professor of 
History, Princeton University. Harvard 
University Press. 1926. $5.00. 


REVIEWED BY REAR ADMIRAL ELLiIot SNow, 
(CC) U.S. Navy. (Retired) 


In 1906 the publication of a series of eco- 
nomic studies was instituted under the direc- 
tion of the department of economics of Har- 
vard University. Up to the year 1925 twen-. 
ty-eight of these studies had been published 
by the press of that university. In 1926 an 
economic study of unusual import to naval 
historians and to naval officers interested 
in logistics was published under the title, 
Forests and Sea Power. For this contribu- 
tion its author, Assistant Professor R. G. 
Albion, Ph.D., of the department of history, 
Princeton University, was awarded the 
David A. Wells’ prize of the year 1924-25. 

We have had our timber problem re- 
lated to sea power as late as our entry into 
the World War in 1917. The effect of 
forests on sea power was shown then in the 
hasty and abortive attempts on the part of 
the U.S.S. Shipping Board, Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, to build a fleet of wooden 
vessels out of green timber. Had the re- 
searches of Professor Albion been made, 
results published, read, understood and di- 
gested ten years earlier, it is a fair question 
to ask—“Would the millions and millions 
of dollars swallowed up in the wooden ship- 
building program have been saved and our 
present war taxes lessened accordingly ?” 

Later even than 1917 the relation of for- 
ests to sea power cropped up. It is known 
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to relatively few that the economic effect of 
the Limitation Treaty was felt even in the 
forests of British Burmah, and international 
adjustments had to be made for timber still 
uncut in those forests which was destined to 
be worked into the battle cruisers and bat- 
tleships we scrapped as a result of that 
treaty. 

Even as these words are being set down 
the relation of forests to the visible emblem 
of our sea power in 1812—“Old Ironsides” 
—is manifesting itself. Live oak cut dur- 
ing our Civil War is today being salvaged 
from old, almost forgotten timber basins at 
the Air Station, Pensacola, Florida, that the 
“Nest of. Our Navy” may survive the ra- 
vages of time. There is live oak timber on 
Blythe and Blackbeard Islands off the coast 
of Georgia, purchased by the government 
shortly after the Revolutionary War; but it 
is difficult and expensive to get out. Why 
not set these aside as a national reserve in- 
stead of trying to sell them—for which a 
project is now on foot? 

Our lack of mulberry forests may some 
time mean that the supply of silk for powder 
bags and parachutes may be cut off! 

The “Broad Arrow’—the mark of the 
British Admiralty—it is said may be dimly 
deciphered today on the trunks of some 
of the grand old trees in our Maine forests. 
The idea of extending this mark to the col- 
onies in America dates back to Elizabethan 
voyages. The author’s quotation from Hak- 
luyt’s Divers Voyages Touching the Dis- 
covery of America shows that near the end 
of the Sixteenth Century a Virginia gentle- 
man wrote: 

If we may injoy any large Territorie of apt 
soyle we might so use the matter as we should not 


depende on Estlande for flax, pitch, tarre, masts 
& etc. 


Clearly, our over-sea timber trade, then as 
now, offers material advantages to the coun- 
tries interested, though the era of wooden 
ship-building has passed. 

The chapter on “England’s Diminishing 
Woodlands” commences with a description 
of England’s woodlands and deals with her 
domestic problems incident upon cutting and 
transporting timber and then turns “to vari- 
ous economic factors which worked against 
our adequate supply of naval timber.” Fi- 
nally, in this chapter “the history of English 
forest policy and its relation to the oak sup- 
ply” is traced. Masting in modern parlance 
was always a strategic material for Eng- 
land ; oak first became a critical material and 
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ultimately developed also into a strategic 
one just as mercury has with the Unite 
States. (A critical material is one of which 
the supply for war purposes is adequate jf 
carefully watched and conserved ; a material 
is strategic when the needed war supply ig 
dependent upon importations and hence js 
the last analysis on “the freedom of the 
seas.”’) Studies being made at the Army 


Industrial College show thirty-one strategic 


materials for the United States. 


[J om | 





The chapter devoted to “Contracts, Con | 


servatism, and Corruption” is illuminating, | 


Its revelations show that human nature js 
ever the same, And, since it has not changed 
since the history of the human race began 
to be recorded, who can have the real con- 
viction “There will be no more wars”; who 
can say truly, “Wars and their corrupting 
influences are a thing of the past!” When 
England came to grips with Napoleon and 
was seriously threatened with invasion, the 
great “Timber Trusts” were not loathe to 
squeeze the nation and nearly bring disaster 
on it by cutting off the entire supply of tim- 
ber. Lord Kitchener’s tactics with the lead- 
ers of a strike projected among some of the 
biscuit makers of England would have been 


wholesome treatment for the timber trust 


magnates. In our own times during the 
World War it was no uncommon experience 
for those in a position to know, to find prof- 
iteers, large and small, willing to traffic on 
their country’s needs. In our next war, if 
it be of sufficient magnitude, the leaders of 
the nation may be constrained to requisition 
not only material, but labor and capital as 
well. 

The logging operations made the subject 
of chapter four, show transportation to have 
been difficult, long as to time and distance 
and very expensive. “The voyage,” writes 
Professor Albion when dealing with the trips 
down the smaller rivers debouching into the 
Baltic, “occupied several months and in the 
case of masts from the Dneiper or oak from 
Kazan and Bohemia, sometimes two yeafs. 
These rafts, often formed of over a thow 
sand logs, and sufficient to load several tim- 
ber ships, were veritable floating islands, 
sometimes carrying several families with 
their huts, cattle, horses, poultry, and wag- 


ons.” This statement will dispel the notion 


that Americans “invented” the large log 
rafts to be seen today in the Pacific Ocean 
coming from the timber forests bordel 
on Puget Sound. In the Clark collection 6 
marine prints (Massachusetts Institute of 
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Technology) there is a print of “The Great 
American Raft,” built at Quebec in 1824 
and taken to Liverpool by Captain McKellar 
of the Royal Navy. The logs composing 
this raft were then disassembled from their 
ship form and sold as units. The reason 
why that exploit occasioned so much com- 
ment in its day may be ascribed to the fact 
that man’s achievements fall quickly into 
oblivion, unless they are constantly resur- 
rected by such histories as this. 

The value of “carrying a big stick” and 
shaking it at the right time was shown in our 
own times when President Roosevelt plainly 
and emphatically told the German Ambas- 
sador of his intention to send our fleet to 
Venezuela to checkmate the Kaiser at the 
time he was covertly testing the Monroe 
Doctrine. England, we see from the author’s 
account, used a similar gesture in 1657 when 
again drawn into the Baltic question. Swed- 
en, as the author records, threatened by a 
powerful coalition, asked for an English 
fleet. Cromwell saw that “if Sweden 
should be crushed, Denmark would become 
too powerfully intrenched at the Sound” and 
might interrupt her naval supply of oak and 
mastings. “The Protector issued a warrant 
for the equipment of twenty ships in order 
to offset the Dutch. The Dutch thereupon 
decided to keep its fleet at home, the Eng- 
lish ships also remained in port.” Let the 
readers now “intend” their minds on the 
fuel oil problem of today and find an an- 
alogy. “There is no substitute for militant 
freedom. The issues of the world must be 
met fairly and squarely.” 

The effects of the “hand to mouth” pol- 
icy which curtailed the personnel and held 
tight purse strings on material is dealt with 
in the chapter on “Penury and the Dutch 
Wars.” The fear of a modern analogy of 
this is shown today by the comments in offi- 
cial circles, and in the informed press, on 
the 5-5-3 ratio. The responsible heads of 
our Navy know better than it is possible for 
any other body of men to know, what the 
Limitation of Armament Treaty means, and 
how best to meet its terms. The author 
aptly states: 

The skill of an admiral or the valor of cap- 
tains and crews might compensate for the lack of 
a few ships, but if the difference were too great 
even a Nelson [and permit the interpolation a 


Jones, Hull, Farragut, Dewey] with the bravest 
and ablest men afloat could not secure victory. 


A policy not unlike that spoken of by Pro- 
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fessor Albion of “getting everything to sea 
that would float” was experienced by us 
during the Spanish-American War, when 
harbor tugs and unseaworthy ferry boats 
were armed to lull the fears of cities on our 
Atlantic seaboard. It is not, of course, in- 
tended to imply that such craft have no place 
in the sea power of the United States. They 
do have a distinct place and value as sea 
power is not measured alone by naval ves- 
sels. 

England’s world-wide search for a supply 
of naval timber because of her exclusion 
from European markets (due to Napoleon’s 
influence) is dealt with in Chapter IX. In 
the succeeding chapter—the last—the author 
closes the book with a circumstantial and de- 
tailed account of the material condition of 
Lord Nelson’s fleet at Trafalgar. It carries 
the terse but quite correct caption “Trafal- 
gar and Dry Rot.” The wording used by 
Professor Albion at the close of this inter- 
esting book is typical of his easy style. 





Just outside of the dock yard at Portsmouth 
one can see, at low tide, a few oak logs once cut 
for ship timber... .. At high tide the logs are 
completely hidden from view and the clatter of 
riveters working on some cruiser in the yard pro- 
claims that the Royal Navy is finally free from 
the anxiety of the days when forest had a bearing 
on sea power. 


Coming now to a few brief comments be- 
fore summing up the worth of the book 
from a military standpoint. The idea enter- 
tained by the author that “today battles are 
won by designers almost as much as by ad- 
mirals” (meaning of course the entire com- 
batant personnel) is not likely to be ac- 
cepted by naval experts. There is even 
greater premium to be placed today on lo- 
gistics, strategy and tactics, than in the day 
of Nelson. The Limitation of Armament 
Treaty has undoubtedly greatly increased 
the task of the designers but in no greater 
degree than is the task of handling fleets 
made up of the complicated combinations 
of aircraft, surface and submarine units of 
today. 

The loss of the Royal George in 1782, due 
to the rotten condition of her framing and 
structure as a whole (‘“‘anatomy,” as Pro- 
fessor Albion calls it), is in the main quite 
correctly described by him. This ill-fated 
vessel which for long sailed with but a “thin 
sheet of copper between the souls on board 
and eternity,” did not capsize nor blow up 
as shown by more than one contemporary 
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print. The author however in saying “her 
bottom fell out” must have been writing 
metaphorically or perhaps paraphrasing 
someone’s emphatic but loose form of con- 
demnation. (The bottom of any ship, be it 
steel or wooden, could scarcely fall out 
against the hydrostatic pressure to which it 
is subjected.) After the catastrophe in which 
Admiral Kempenfeldt, several hundred of 
his officers and crew and some women and 
children, lost their lives, many were the at- 
tempts made by those higher up to evade the 
responsibility. For years and years Cow- 
per’s poem clouded the facts and saved the 
Admiralty Board many awkward questions. 

The speed of construction of the 74’s ac- 
complished under pressure as recorded by 
the author is simply astounding and were 
not the statements based upon recorded data, 
one might be inclined to doubt the perform- 
ance. Ten days from the laying of the keel 
to the launching of a line-of-battle ship is a 
performance at least comparable with the 
building of the U. S. Destroyer Ward in 
twenty-six days. The building performances 
for frigates look much more reasonable. 
The Algerine Crescent (36) built at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, (under insistent 
orders from George Washington) for trib- 
ute to Hasan Bashaw in 1796-7 was laid 
down, erected, and equipped ready for sail- 
ing in about nine months. Had a delay not 
arisen in obtaining her battery, the full time 
would have been about six months only. 

About one hundred and twenty-five ves- 
sels are mentioned in one way or another 
throughout the book and among them are to 
be found the British frigate America (49) 
of 1740, and our first line-of-battle ship 
(74) of 1783, both built at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. The latter was built under 
the supervision of Paul Jones and was de- 
signed, I believe, by Joshua Humphreys. 
The line-of-battle ship America suffered an 
ignominious fate from dry rot and was 
broken up a few years after being presented 
to Louis XVI. Those who read Forests 
and Sea Power will better understand that 
after all a twenty-year period for the 
restoration of “Old Ironsides”’ is not a 
short one and does not evidence neglect on 
the part of those who for several generations 
past have restored and cared for her. 
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The almost complete absence of illustra. j 


tions in Forests and Sea Power will be noted 
and possibly made the subject of regretfy! 
comment by those whose attention is gained 
more easily through looking at portraits of 
famous personages, scanning views of geq 
fights like that at Copenhagen, or examining 
cuts of ships that have taken part in “mak. 
ing history” as did the Queen Charlotte at 
Algiers in August, 1819—all mentioned in 
Professor Albion’s account. 

A very complete bibliography preceded by 
short critical sketches of each source js 
given ; also several statistical tables, the units 
of which where stated “in loads” can easily 
be converted into current dry measures of 
cubic feet on the basis of “fifty cubic feet 
to a load.” A quotation of “an act for en- 
couraging the Importation of Naval Stores 
from Her Majesty’s Plantations in Amer- 
ica” (3 and 4 Anne, Cap. 10) is among the 
appendices. 

The scope of the book has been sum- 
marized in the opening paragraph of this 
review ; comments have been made here and 
there and some analogies between condi- 
tions which confront us now and England 
in the past; it remains to say a closing 
word as to the value of Forests and Sea 
Power. It is worthy of being most care- 


fully read and discussed in the courses at — 


the War and Industrial Colleges of the 
Army and Navy, and as well by civilians 
who are or may be charged with govern- 
mental administration. It ought to be 
found in the libraries of the Navy Depart- 
ment which include those aboard ship and 
at the United States Naval Academy. The 
reading course for midshipmen at the last 
named institution might well embrace this 
book to the end that the future leaders of 
our Navy and those who hereafter go back 
from the Navy into civilian pursuits may 
learn something of the reciprocal effects of 
industry and sea power. It is hoped the 
author will some day turn his attention to 
“The Influence of Sea Power on the Farm- 
ing Industry.” The author’s present con- 
tribution to the economic studies of Har- 
vard University on the far reaching effect 
of sea power places him in the forerank of 
naval historians. 
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A Portrait of Washington? 


Eprror’s Note: Please see page 720 for photograph of the painting “Washington Hughes, Esq.,” 


by F. Cotes, Royal Academy, 1726-1770. 


Robert A. Hadfield, 22 Carlton House 

Terrace, London, S.W. 1, would ap- 
preciate any information upon the following 
subject matter : 

(Letter. from Sir Robert Hadfield to the 
Editor of the PRoceepincs, February 3, 
1927.) 

“ |... In your January number I read 
with special interest the article on ‘An Un- 
usual Picture of Washington,’ and although 
I have not got a copy of this one, I 
have for many years had a mezzotint en- 
graving of the one shown facing page 126. I 
have always admired your wonderful First 
President. 

“By the way, a few years ago I pur- 
chased an oil painting at the famous auction 
rooms of Messrs. Christie, London, which 
you have no doubt visited. When the pic- 
ture was on the auctioneer’s stand I thought 
it represented Washington, as from the dis- 
tance the face appeared to be in many ways 
similar. When, however, the picture was 
delivered to my house, I found that the 
name tabulated on it read as follows: 


“F. Cotes, R.A. 
1726-1770 
WASHINGTON HuGuHeEs, Eso.” 


Te NAVAL INSTITUTE and Sir 


“I have asked many of my American 
friends whether they can tell me who Mr. 
Washington Hughes was, but without suc- 
cess. To be painted by such a great artist 
as Cotes he must have been a man of con- 
siderable note. The picture is always ad- 
mired, and I am keen to find out who the 
portrait really represents. Later on should 
you come across any information perhaps 
you would send me a few lines. 

“With best wishes, etc.” 


A Reply by Editor Procerepines, February 
18. 


“Your remarks about the unusual picture 
of Washington are most interesting, In 


this connection, I will find out what I can 
about Mr. Washington Hughes. I think it 
might be a good plan to act along the fol- 
lowing lines: 

“If you have no objection, it might be a 
good idea to send me a photograph of the 
portrait, and I could have it reproduced in 
the PROcCEEDINGs as one of our special illus- 
trations, giving you the usual courtesy ac- 
knowledgment of course. Our readers 
could be asked to give any available infor- 
mation, and I would be glad to communi- 
cate in the meantime with as many possible 
sources of information on this side as I 
could. 

“With kindest regards, etc.” 


(Letter from Sir Robert Hadfield to Edi- 
tor, March 24) 

“The particular day on which I was pres- 
ent at Christie’s this picture of Mr. Wash- 
ington Hughes was on the auctioneer’s 
stand. I was some distance away and 
thought it was Washington. Not being an 
expensive picture, I made a comparatively 
small bid, no one following this up, and to 
my surprise it was knocked down to me. 
Then, on getting this picture home I found 
it was not Washington, nevertheless it ap- 
peared to represent a member of the fam- 
Sy eee apa 

“The photograph was made by Messrs. 
Emery Walker, Ltd., 16 Clifford’s Inn, 
London, E.C. Their representative asked 
if he might take the canvas out of the frame 
because he did not think the photograph 
would be a good one if made with this glass 
screen, This I allowed him to do and his 
report was—and he is quite experienced in 
photographing and examining old pictures 
—that the canvas undoubtedly was an old 
one and had probably been re-backed. 

“T have shown this picture to a number 
of friends, including those from your coun- 
try. They are all much interested and 
would like to have the problem solved, 
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Courtesy of Sir Robert A. Hadfield 
WASHINGTON Hucues, Eso. 
From a painting by F. Cotes, Royal Academy, bearing the dates 1726-1770. Can any of 
our readers give any information concerning Washington Hughes? 
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hence your very kind help is much appreci- 


a 
“Again with best thanks, etc.” 


(Letter from Sir Robert Hadfield to Edi- 
tor April 4.) 

“Referring to my letter of March 24, as 

romised I now send the photograph of 
‘Mr. Washington Hughes’ which was pre- 
pared for me by Mr. Emery Walker of 
Messrs. Emery Walker, Ltd. His firm has 
special experience in doing this kind of 
work, including that for the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club. Mr, Walker was last year 
president of the Society of Antiquaries and 
is a trustee of the Wallace Collection, so I 
told him all I knew about the picture and 
he, too, is going to make some inquiries in 
order to see whether he can get any in- 
formation. 

“In writing me about the preparation of 
the picture he says, “The resemblance on 
comparison with portraits of George Wash- 
ington is remarkable; with this I quite 
agree, and believe you will do so too. His 
remarks give an added interest to the 
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search in view of the name of the picture 
being ‘Washington Hughes.’ Moreover, 
as Mr. Walker says, it looks as if the indi- 
vidual portrayed must have been connected 
with the Washington family, that is, there 
is a ‘family likeness.’ 

“With best thanks for the interest you 
are showing in this matter, and hoping that 
you may be able to find out about the in- 
dividual portrait, Yours sincerely, etc.” 


(Letter from Mr. Emery Walker to Sir 
Robert Hadfield.) 

“|... Lam very glad you like the pho- 
tograph. I can find nothing to connect 
Francis Cotes with America, but his 
brother, also a painter, lived until 1818, and 
painted a portrait of Thomas Pownall, the 
Governor of Massachusetts, but this may 
have been painted in England after his re- 
turn. I wonder whether the indices to the 
Proceedings of the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society would throw any light upon Mr. 
Washington Hughes. That, however, I 
have no doubt would be searched by your 
American correspondents.” 
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Entrance Requirements, United States 


Naval Academy 


By LIEUTENANT COMMANDER W. G. GREENMAN, U.S. Navy 


HE requirements governing the ad- 

mission of midshipmen to the U. S. 

Naval Academy have been the subject 
of discussion almost from the founding of 
the Institution; and the standards of edu- 
cational preparation for entrance have gone 
all the way from the requirements of three- 
quarters of a century ago, when the candi- 
date must be able to read, write, and cipher, 
to those of today, when he must have the 
complete high school course, with special 
emphasis on English, mathematics, science, 
and history. Prior to 1851 there seems to 
have been no demand for special prepara- 
tion for admission beyond the popular con- 
ception of the three “R’s,” but when the cur- 
riculum of the Academy became a pro- 
gressive four-years course of study, and it 
became evident that over two-thirds of the 
midshipmen were unable to complete the 
course because they lacked fundamental 
knowledge of subjects taught in the common 
schools of the day, the Board of Examiners 
strongly represented to the Navy Depart- 
ment the necessity of entrance standards 
that would demonstrate ability successfully 
to pursue the work. 

The general requirements governing ad- 
mission to the Naval Academy are youth, 
good morals, and normal development physi- 
cally and mentally. Except in rare cases, 
the decision as to whether the candidate has 
the necessary moral qualifications has al- 
ways rested with the individual making the 
nomination ; the physical requirements that 
he must meet are prescribed by the Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery to conform to the 
demands of the Service ; but the proper com- 
bination of mental ability (fundamentals of 
education) and of youth which should be 
required of a candidate has long been the 
subject of varied reports from Superintend- 
ents, Boards of Visitors and others, and only 


within the last few years has it assumed the 
proportions of a satisfactory standard. 

It is a generally accepted fact that the 
naval service requires that those who shall 
become its officers shall be selected at the 
earliest practicable age in early youth, while 
the mind is still impressionable and plastic, 
and before the trusting and receptive period 
of childhood has wholly passed, and that 
they shall be immediately subjected to the 
studies, discipline, traditions and associa- 
tions of the service so as to develop in them 
such complete taste and preference for a life 
at sea as well as skill in their professions 
as shall secure the best results of well 
trained natural endowments. 

The Naval Academy in its original con- 


ception made no provision for a compre- — 
hensive and permanent system of progres- — 


sive study. It was at first intended to sup- 
ply nothing more than an opportunity of 
pursuing a few studies, particularly useful 
in preparation for examinations, to classes 
of occasional students subject to the inter- 
ruptions of details to sea as the exigencies 
of the service demanded. The obvious in- 
sufficiency of this mode of study soon sug- 
gested a more methodical arrangement, and, 
in October, 1851, a four-year course was 
inaugurated. Under this new plan studies 
prescribed for the Fourth Class included 
arithmetic, algebra, plane geometry, English 
grammar, geography, drawing and French 
and Spanish; for the Third Class, solid ge- 
ometry, descriptive geometry, analytic geom- 
etry, French and Spanish; for the Second 
Class, trigonometry, calculus, natural phil- 
osophy, heat chemistry, electricity, mechan- 
ics and optics, astronomy, drawing and 
French and Spanish, and for the First 
Class, gunnery, theory of navigation, nat- 
ural philosophy, geology, mineralogy, use 
of steam, naval tactics, ethics and moral 
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philosophy. The entrance requirements at 
this time prescribed that the “Candidate 
must be of good moral character, able 
to read and write well—writing from 
dictation and spelling with correction— 
and to perform with accuracy the various 
operations of the primary rules of arith- 
metic. He must also be physically sound 
and between fourteen and sixteen years 
of age.” 

From the above it is evident that the men- 
tal requirements covered but a few elemen- 
tary principles which could be learned in 
any common school of the period, and a 
fourteen-year-old boy of the most moderate 
ability with a little study could pass the ex- 
amination. Almost immediately it appeared 
that a large percentage of the boys admitted 
were not sufficiently grounded in the funda- 
mentals of education to complete the course. 
In 1854 the Board of Examiners found that 
“many admitted are too young to master the 
course of study.” The next year the Board 
reported that “it is quite apparent that in 
many cases the greater part of the first year 
is spent in supplying a deficiency in elemen- 
tary knowledge which should not be allowed 
to exist. By extending the qualifications for 
admission this evil would be corrected.” In 
1857 we find that the Board of Visitors 
recommended an extension of the course to 
provide a fifth class for those judged in- 
capable of pursuing the fourth-class course. 
Later we find a recommendation to the ef- 
fect that appointments should be made one 
year before the date set for admission in 
order that the candidate might spend the 
time in useful preparation, and in 1859 the 
Board proposed that all acting midshipmen 
report to the Naval Academy on the first of 
June in order to use the summer months 
in elementary studies. 

Throughout this period the idea prevails 
that early selection for the service is essen- 
tial and this early selection precludes that 
maturity of preparation which is required 
for professional schools in general. To off- 
set this immaturity of preparation many 
plans were suggested to make up the lack of 
fundamental knowledge necessary success- 
fully to pursue the course. To be sure rec- 
ommendations to increase the age limits 
were made several times, but never beyond 
a minimum age of fifteen and a maximum 
of seventeen years, as it was thought at that 
time that a “lad of eighteen years was en- 
tirely too old to commence a scholastic dis- 
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cipline of four years.” The majority of boys 
left school at an early age to earn their liv- 
ing and, being thrown on their own re- 
sources, developed very rapidly. 

It appears that up to 1860 very little at- 
tention was given to the recommendations 
of the Board of Visitors and there is very 
little evidence that any material changes 
were made either in the course at the Acad- 
emy or in the mental requirements for en- 
trance. After the outbreak of the Civil 
War, the Naval Academy was moved to 
Newport, Rhode Island, and it is not until 
1863 that we find that the Board had again 
visited the Naval Academy. 

At this time we begin to see that the rec- 
ommendations for improvement submitted 
by the various Boards of Examiners had 
really fallen on fertile ground. The Naval 
Academy course being revised, was brought 
up to date, the mental requirements were 
broadened to include reading, writing, spell- 
ing, arithmetic, geography, and English 
grammar, and the age limit was extended to 
include the ages of fourteen to seventeen 
years. 

In spite of this raising of the standards 
we find almost immediately that the Board 
of Visitors considered them still too low. 
They maintained, however, that the candi- 
dates should be selected as young as prac- 
ticable. In 1867 it was recommended that the 
Naval Academy have the same standards for 
entrance as were required for admission to 
high schools throughout the United States 
and a competitive examination was suggested 
for all candidates. The following year the 
Board found that eighteen years was too old 
for admission but recommended raising the 
entrance standards. A few years later, in 
1871, the Board recommended raising the 
minimum age limit and at the same time 
raising the entrance requirements to exclude 
arithmetic from the Naval Academy course. 
The next year the Board suggested increas- 
ing the entrance requirements to exclude 
arithmetic, English grammar and geography 
from the Naval Academy course and fur- 
ther suggested a minimum age of sixteen 
years and a maximum of eighteen years. It 
here appears that the Board recognized a 
definite relation between mental require- 
ments and age of admission, and from that 
time on they were considered in conjunction. 
The maximum age for entrance became 
eighteen years at this time, but the lower 
limit remained at fourteen years. 
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Courtesy of White Studio, N. Y. 


THE TriIpoLt MONUMENT 


The Monument bears the inscription: “As a small tribute of respect to their memory 
and of admiration of their valor, so worthy of imitation, their brother officers have erected 
this monument. To the memory of Somers, Caldwell, Decatur, Wadsworth, Dorsey and 
Israel.” These officers lost their lives in the war with Tripoli. The Constitution brought 
the monument to this country but upon its arrival in the United States it was refused 
entry until duty was paid. The money for its purchase was subscribed by the officers 
of the Mediterranean Squadron, largely through the influence of Captain David Porter. 
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In 1873 the Board of Visitors found that, 
during the past ten years, 36 per cent of 
the midshipmen admitted were dropped be- 
fore they reached the second-class year and 
less than 46 per cent of those remaining 
graduated. The report stated that “These 
are boys who were not thoroughly grounded 
in a knowledge of arithmetic, or have not 
studied algebra at all before entering the 
Academy. .... It would be on every ac- 
count undesirable to lessen the amount of 
work or lower the standard of work re- 
quired and the Board, therefore, recom- 
mends that more advanced arithmetic, ele- 
mentary algebra, English grammar and des- 
criptive geometry be added to the require- 
ments for admission.” The Board seemed 
to be pretty well satisfied with the upper 
age limit of eighteen years but the lower 
limit was found to be a little too young to 
meet the additional entrance qualifications 
suggested and the Board recommended six- 
teen years as a minimum. 

For the next five years the Boards of Vis- 
itors were not very forceful in their recom- 
mendations regarding improvements in the 
course and their reports usually referred 
to the reports of previous Boards as ap- 
proved. 

In 1879, the Board of Visitors reported 
“that the requirements are too low, that in- 
structors are required to teach rudiments 
which should be taught in public schools, 
valuable time is lost and a large percentage 
fail.” It was this Board’s opinion “that the 
best interests of the service, and the truest 
economy to the nation demand that the pres- 
ent standard for admission should be materi- 
ally raised. This would permit eliminating 
from the course elementary subjects and 
give more time for advanced work.” Two 
years later we read that “the apparatus here 
possessed and at work is of the very best 
character ; it has the wealth of the Govern- 
ment for its support, and it cannot but be in 
the utmost sense desirable that the youths 
who come to these great opportunities 
should come fully prepared to avail them- 
selves of its benefits. To raise the standard 
of admission would be only to. put the Naval 
Academy in harmony in this respect with 
the colleges and other advanced schools of 
the country, whose terms of admission are 
steadily rising with the general advance of 
education.” 

This Board was the first to mention plac- 
ing the Naval Academy entrance require- 
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ments on the same plan as those for ep. 


trance to higher institutions of learning, ang 
it was here that the foundation was laid for 
the present entrance standards. 

In 1883 elementary algebra and United 
States history were added to the list of 
subjects included in the entrance exami- 
nations, but there was no change in the 
subjects originally required and the entire 
examination still remained very elementary 
in character. In August of this year we find 
the Naval Academy course increased to six 
years, but the reason behind this change was 
not primarily to turn out better educated 
graduates, but to cut down the supply of 
officers to the fleet as the Navy was so re- 
duced that the service was unable to absorb 
them. The two years added were to be 
spent at sea and the Naval Academy curric- 
ulum still remained four years. : 

The next year the Board of Visitors ap- 
pointed a special committee to investigate 
the standard of entrance to the Naval Acad- 
emy. It found that “the standard of ad- 
mission is not beyond the elementary teach- 


ing of the ordinary public schools, that it © 
cannot be lowered without detriment to the ~ 
public interests, and that a higher standard 
of education before entrance would facili- 7 
tate providing for a wider and higher in-~ 
struction which is much to be desired. The | 


entrance examinations as its conditions 


stand on the books are far below that of — 
the ordinary civil colleges and technical — 
At this time we find the age for” 


schools.” 
entrance lying between fifteen, and twenty 
years, and the average age of the entering 
midshipmen to be between sixteen and sev- 
enteen years. 

For the next four years there seemed to 
have been very little objection to the en- 


trance requirements, although the Naval — 
Academy course continued to broaden to ~ 


meet the new conditions and requirements of 
the service. 


diminishing the great disproportion between 


the number admitted and the meager num- | 


ber graduated.” Over a period of sixteen 
years ending in 1890, an average of less than 
fifty per cent of those who took the entrance 
examinations were admitted, and of the 


number admitted during the same period an ~ 


average of not over 37 per cent graduated. 
It was then suggested that some knowl- 


[J UNE 





In 1890, “The sense of the | 
Board is that something should be added to © 
the entrance requirements with the view of 7 
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rehensive in the matter of geography and 
history be added to the entrance examina- 
tions. “The condition of common school 
education in the country is such at this time 
that almost any village has a school that will 
amply prepare a boy for this standard of 
examination.” 

In 1892 the Board recommended “that the 
standard of admission be modified and that 
some of the branches upon which the candi- 
dates are now examined be taught at the 
Naval Academy.” To accomplish this the 
Board recommended that the course at the 
Naval Academy be extended to five years. 

In 1896 the Board was again impressed 
with the inadequacy of the entrance require- 
ments and recommended that the require- 
ments for admission be increased by the ad- 
dition of plane and solid geometry and of 
plane trigonometry. The report also stated 
that when the course of study became too 
full it must be relieved by increasing the 
entrance requirements. 

In 1897 feeling existed throughout the 
country against a higher requirement for 
entrance to government schools than can be 
obtained in the public schools, and the Board 
reported “that a curriculum of four years is 
certainly sufficient to fit the young men for 
all subordinate work on even a modern man- 
of-war. Postgraduate courses will train the 
special minds of those men who, after ex- 
perience at sea, desire to perfect themselves 
in scientific lines.” 

The following year the Board found “that 
the standards of admission must be raised, 
but our people seem determined that every 
boy shall have a chance to enter the Mili- 
tary or Naval Academy and as only the 
common schools are within reach of a large 
majority of our sons, the entrance require- 
ments must never be raised beyond the limits 
of the average high school course.” This re- 
port seems to put in concrete form what 
previous boards had been endeavoring to 
prescribe. The limits of ground to be cov- 
ered on the entrance examinations were here 
definitely stated, and the problem now be- 
comes one of adjusting standards of en- 
trance to the average high school curriculum 
of four years. But even with such clearly 
defined limits the readjustment was slow. 

In 1899, three years of high school mathe- 
matics, and two years of history were added 
to the requirements, but English grammar 
still retained its elementary form. We find 
now that the percentage of entrants who 
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graduated has increased considerably. In 
1900, 67 per cent graduated, in 1902, 77 per 
cent graduated and in 1903, 67 per cent 
graduated. We also find that the average 
age of admission has increased from sixteen 
years and seven months in 1886 to eighteen 
years and no months in I9go!. 

From 1903 to 1920 no material changes 
were made in the entrance requirements, al- 
though the Board of Visitors continued 
their recommendations that the minimum 
preparation for admission to the Naval 
Academy should be the equivalent of gradu- 
ation from a standard high school. 

In 1904 the Board invited attention to the 
evils of cramming in the fitting schools of 
Annapolis and recommended the lessening 
of the importance of these schools by admit- 
ting candidates by certificate from high 
schools, colleges and universities. A little 
later it is reported “that at present the ex- 
aminations for admission seem to be some- 
what special. Under these conditions a boy 
who has spent only one or two years in high 
school can often, with some special coaching 
by a tutor accustomed to the particular form 
of the examination questions, pass the tests 
for admission, while one of equal ability 
and much more extensive training may fail 
if he had not had the special coaching.” 
This type of examination decidedly handi- 
capped all young men of eligible age who 
had completed the high school course and 
who were continuing their education in ad- 
vanced schools, because they could not af- 
ford to give up their advanced work to re- 
view subjects already successfully completed 
with the possible chance of failure due to 
the peculiar nature of the examinations. The 
Board suggested as a solution for this con- 
dition that ‘‘a certificate of graduation from 
a high school accredited by one of the stand- 
ardized associations or agencies of the coun- 
try be accepted as evidence of the requisite 
education and that the regular examination 
be confined to English composition, algebra 
through quadratics, plane and solid geom- 
etry, the elements of physics, United States 
history and a modern language either French 
or Spanish.” 

These recommendations were repeated 
each succeeding year by the Board of Visi- 
tors to whom it had now become plainly evi- 
dent that to continue the entrance require- 
ments in their present status was not only 
unfair to the candidates who were admitted 
to the Academy without the solid founda- 

















Courtesy of the White Studio, New York 


TECUMSEH, THE Gop OF 2.5 

A figurehead of the U.S.S. Delaware that has ornamented the grounds of the Naval 
Academy for many years, and many Admirals now on the retired list formerly saluted 
the chief as the midshipmen do today, in order that he may help them to get a 2.5, 
the passing mark to remain at Annapolis. 
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Courtesy of the White Studio, New York 


THE JAPANESE BELL 
Commodore Matthew C. Perry presented this bell to the Naval Academy upon the 
return from his memorable visit. The bell is now rung by the midshipmen whenever 
an athletic victory is sccred over their “friendly enemies” of West Point. 
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tional work necessary to meet the severe de- 
mands of the highly technical course, but 
also to the country because of the large per- 
centage of failures after entrance. 

In 1919 the necessity of revising entrance 
standards to conform to college require- 
ments was accepted and preparations were 
started with the view of putting the new 
requirements into effect with the class en- 
tering in 1920. 

To those charged with the work of devel- 
oping and revising the entrance examina- 
tions, the question at once arose how best to 
increase the requirements for admission and 
at the same time make it possible for boys 
from all walks of life to compete on an equal 
basis, within the limits of the progress of 
general education available to all. Clearly, 
the entrance examinations could not be 
eliminated because there are many candi- 
dates whose circumstances make it impos- 
sible to produce evidence of satisfactory 
school work, except as the result of a 
searching general examination. On_ the 
other hand, a survey of the preparatory ed- 
ucational records of midshipmen, selected at 
random up to the year 1920, indicated be- 
yond question that the very nature of the 
existing requirements prevented the Naval 
Academy having access to a highly desirable 
group of young men (college students), be- 
cause these young men had some years 
before completed the subjects required for 
entrance to the Naval Academy, and could 
not afford to drop their college studies to 
review elementary work with no assurance 
that the cramming process through which 
they must necessarily go would be success- 
ful. A failure would mean the loss of a 
year’s work. 

Showing another angle on entrance re- 
quirements, but one equally applicable to the 
Naval Academy, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Admissions at Harvard, in refer- 
ence to the same method, remarked in 1910 
that “The present method of choice (ex- 
aminations in all subjects) cuts us off from 
thousands of good students and depresses 
the quality of those we get.” This utter- 
ance was made after it was discovered that 
nearly three fourths of the students enter- 
ing Harvard came from special cramming 
schools in the vicinity of Cambridge and 
practically no students entered from states 
outside the New England group. 

A careful investigation was made of how 
the question of entrance requirements was 
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handled in the best schools of higher edy. 
cation in civil life, and it was promptly dis. 
covered that an accepted system was already 
in use, which required only minor modifica. 
tion to entirely meet the demands of the 
Naval Academy. 

It was found that as early as 1871 the 
State of Michigan had introduced a system 
of accrediting secondary schools, which re 
quired the state colleges to accept, in lieu of 
examinations, a subject completed with a 
passing grade in the accredited school. The 
State of Indiana followed in 1873, and Wis- 
consin and Iowa adopted the same system in 
1876. Today, practically every state in the 
Union has an accredited system which re- 
quires its colleges to accept a properly certi- 
fied certificate of successfully completed sec- 
ondary school work in lieu of entrance ex- 
aminations. And with the exception of a 
very few eastern schools, all colleges in the 


| 


a 


—ciinndete 


United States will admit a graduate of an ~ 


accredited high school on certificate, sub- 
ject, of course, to prescribed restrictions 
such as health, moral character, etc. The 
Department of the Interior, in making a 
report on the results of the certification 
method of admission, stated that, “This plan 
is looked upon as a most important contti- 
bution in the field of articulation of sec- 


ondary and higher education.” e4 
In 1920, the certificate method of admis- 


sion was included in the Naval Academy 
entrance requirements. This provided two 
paths of admission, the first, by the regular 


entrance examination route open to all, and _ 


particularly to those who were unable to 


meet the certificate demands because of in-— 


complete school werk, but who by inten- 
sive study could prepare for the regular 
examinations; anid the second, by the cer- 
tificate route for those who had completed 
the high school course and were prepared 


to enter college or were already in at-~ 


tendance. The certificate at this time re- 
quired slightly less credits than the normal 
college entrance requirements covered, but 
at the same time demanded that mathe- 
matics through plane geometry, four years 
of English and two of history be presented. 








The regular entrance examinations still 


included English grammar, spelling and 
punctuation, geography, United States his- 
tory, arithmetic and plane geometry. 


It was evident that the certificate method 
of admission required a much higher prep- 7 
aration than the regular entrance examina: 7 
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tions and, until the regular examinations 
could be made to require more nearly the 
same preparation as the certificate, the en- 
trance standards were not meeting the full 
purpose for which they were intended. In 
1923 the Superintendent made a thorough 
study of the existing requirements as com- 
pared with those of other institutions of 
higher learning. With careful thought as 
to what might be demanded from the aver- 
age youth between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty years, the following changes were 
made in the regular entrance examinations: 
Spelling and punctuation were dropped and 
the English examination was broadened to 
include the four years’ high school course 
in that subject, arithmetic was dropped and 
algebra and plane geometry covered the high 
school course in those subjects. The cer- 
tificate was broadened to include one lan- 
guage, either French, Spanish or Latin,* and 
one science, either physics, chemistry or gen- 
eral science. The total number of credits 
required was fourteen. This placed the 
requirements of the regular entrance exami- 
nations on par with the certificate method 
of admission. 

In 1924, the total number of credits re- 
quired for an acceptable certificate was 
raised to fifteen. Since a maximum of three 
units was allowed for four years of high 
school English this raised the certificate to 
equal the value of a normal high school 
course and placed the face value of certifi- 
cate on an equal footing with the average 
college entrance requirements. At the same 
time it became evident that. the certificate 
entrance requirements were not meeting the 
demands for foundational work among the 
midshipmen, and some method of checking 
the reported value of the courses pursued 
in secondary schools was necessary. After 
a careful study of methods in use in leading 
colleges and universities, it was determined 
that each candidate should prove the value 
of his certificate by a substantiating exami- 
nation to become effective with the class 
entering in 1925, for all students who pre- 
sented an acceptable certificate. Since 
mathematics and English really form the 
basis of the required elements of the certifi- 
cate it was assumed that if these subjects 
were substantiated by a comprehensive ex- 
amination, it would be logical to assume 

* Languages as a required unit was eliminated 


by the Department in 1925 and now languages are 
accepted as optional units. 
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that the other credits presented on the cer- 
tificate were worth their face value. The 
examination was to last for about five hours 
and was to cover generally the English and 
mathematics submitted for credits by the 
applicant. 

The certificate method of admission as 
modified in 1925 and still in use requires: 

1) That the candidate present evidence 
of graduation from a duly accredited sec- 
ondary school. 

2) That the candidate present fifteen ac- 
ceptable units of credit, nine of which shall 
include mathematics through plane geom- 
etry, complete high school English, one year 
of physics, one history and one other subject 
from a restricted list such as languages, 
chemistry, general science, mechanical 
drawing, etc.; the other six may be selected 
from an optional list which includes nearly 
every subject covered by college entrance 
requirements. Bookkeeping, shorthand, 
wood work, agricultural and like subjects 
are not accepted for credits. 

3) That the candidate pass a general sub- 
stantiating examination covering the English 
and mathematics prescribed under (1). 

The other method of admission, by regu- 
lar entrance examination, in the present 
form covers in general the required subjects 
of the certificate but much more in detail. 

As stated above the showing of those mid- 
shipmen who entered by certificate was 
not as satisfactory as was anticipated due 
to the lack of a provision to check the value 
claimed for certificates submitted. 

The following table shows the percentage 
of those who entered by certificate who 
graduated as compared with those who en- 
tered by the regular examination from 1920 


to 1923. 
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1920 12.3 46.67 63.55 
1921 45.3 50.00 74.24 
1922 62.3 54.58 70.42 
1923 75.9 69.65* 84.30* 


* Estimated, class graduates this year. 








From a glance at this table it is evident 
that while the certificate method had al- 
ready justified itself from the point of view 
of growth, the number of failures as com- 
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pared with those who entered by the regu- 
lar examinations route was altogether too 
large. In 1925, the .1bstantiating examina- 
tion in mathematics and English was made 
part of the certificate requirements in order 
that a check might be had on the value of 
the certificate. At the end of the Academic 
year 1925-26, we find that sixty-three per 
cent of the certificate men, who entered in 
the spring of 1925, were standing in the first 
half of the class, and the statistics obtained 
so far this year indicate that, of the two 
classes that have entered since the substan- 
tiating examination was established, some- 
where between fifty-five and sixty per cent 
of the certificate men in each class will 
stand in the first half of their respective 
classes this year. The failures among the 
certificate men in the present Fourth Class 
was four per cent at the end of the first term 
of this year as against seven per cent for the 
entire class, and the total fourth-class fail- 
ures at the middle of the current Academic 
Year was the lowest in the history of the 
Academy. Furthermore, of the class which 
entered last year, over half of the midship- 
men had completed one year in college or 
advanced preparatory schools and so far this 
year the records indicate that the number 
of college men will not fall below the previ- 
ous figure. 

It is realized that this is not conclusive 
evidence of the success of the new entrance 
requirements, and definite comparisons can- 
not be made until the classes admitted in 
1925 and after are graduated, but certainly 
it is a fair indication that the material ob- 
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tained by the certificate method is in quality 
just as good as that received by the regular 
entrance examinations. 

Laying aside the certificate method of ad- 
mission and going back over the results ob- 
ained by broadening the entrance require- 
ments to conform to college entrance stand- 
ards, we find that during the past seven 
years an average of sixty-five per cent of the 
number admitted graduated and that the ay- 
erage age of entrance is slightly over eight- 
een years. Of this year’s graduating class 
nearly seventy-five per cent of the original 
midshipmen will receive their diplomas. 

Increasing the Naval Academy entrance 
requirements has a direct reflection on the 
course, for the reason that a basic subject 
completed before admission means more 
time for fundamentals in the higher 
branches after entrance. For this reason 
there will always be a demand for a broader 
scope to the entrance examinations. The 
Naval Academy, like most institutions of 
higher education, is dependent for the 
preparation of its students upon the prog- 
ress of education throughout the country, 
and to establish standards beyond what can 


be expected of the average youth of college — 
At this time ~ 


entrance age would be unfair. 


it is believed that the Naval Academy 
standards of admission compare favorably 7 
with those required for admission to our 
colleges and universities and further devel- 
opment of these standards must depend 
on the further development of. general edu- 
cation. 
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cAs “Holy Joe” Sees It 


Eprtor’s Note: On November 27, 1926, Chaplain S. K. Evans, U. S. Navy, on duty at the Naval 
Academy, issued leaflets to the Regiment of Midshipmen as it entrained for the annual Army and 
Navy football game at Chicago. So many requests have been received for copies of the leaflet that it is 


here reprinted. 


“Holy Joe,” of course, is the affectionate but respectful «ime used by the midshipmen 


in conversation among themselves when referring to the Academy Chaplain. 


THE REGIMENT 

But if thou wilt go, do it, be strong for 
the battle. II Chron. 25:8. Bring forth 
thy stuff in their sight. Ezek. 12:4. Set ye 
up a standard, blow the trumpet. Jer. 51 :27. 
Make a loud noise and rejoice and sing. 
Ps. 98:4. If any man draw back, my soul 
shall have no pleasure in him. Heb. 10:38. 


THE TEAM 


And when thou goest out to battle be not 
afraid of them. Deut. 20:1. Stand fast 
and hold the traditions which ye have been 
taught. II Thess. 2:15. In one spirit, with 
one mind striving together. Phil. 1:27. 
Let thine eyes look right on, and let thine 
eyelids look straight before thee. Ponder 
the path of thy feet. When thou runnest 
thou shalt not stumble. Prov. 4. Thou 
shalt carry. Gen. 47:30. Break through! 
II Kings, 3:26. And the defense shall be 
prepared. Nah. 2:5. Hold fast! I Thess. 
5:21. Kick ye! I Sam. 2:29. Thou shalt 
push! II Chron. 18:10. Rise ye up and 
pass! Deut. 2:24. Though they roar, yet 
can they not pass! Jer. 5:22. Though he 
humble himself and go crouching, yet take 
good heed and beware of him, and thou shalt 
be with him as if thou hadst wiped a looking 
glass. He will shake his head and clap his 
hands and whisper much, and change his 
countenance. Beware that thou be not de- 
ceived. Ecclus. 12, For ye are our glory 
and joy. I Thess. 2:20. 


THE ARRIVAL 


And they took the city. Josh. 6:20. And 
it came to pass that all the city was moved 
about them. Ruth 1:19. Now the city was 
large and great. Neh. 7:4. Full of stirs, a 
tumultuous city. Isa. 22:2. The chariots 
shall rage in the streets. They shall jostle 
one against another in the broad ways. 
They shall seem like torches, they shall run 
like the lightnings. Nah. 2:4. And there 


was great joy in that city. Acts, 8:8. And 
he said, wherefore is this noise of the city 
being in an uproar? I Kings, 1:41. 


THE GAME 


And the kings that were come were by 
themselves in the field. I Chron. 19:9. And 
there was a very sore battle that day. II 
Sam. 2:1. And they stood in their place 
after their manner. II Chron. 30:16. The 
he-goat waxed very great. Dan. 8:8. And 
the mule went under. II Sam. 18:9. 


THE Stay-aTt-HoMES 

I will stand upon my watch and set me 
upon the tower and will watch to see. For 
the vision is yet for an appointed time, but 
at the end it shall speak, and not lie: it 
will surely come, it will not tarry. Hab. 
2:1-3. Which hope we have as an anchor 
of the soul, both sure and steadfast. Heb. 
6:19. 

THE MESSAGE 

The perfect day. Prov. 4:18. For the 
sea hath spoken, even the strength of the 
sea. Isa. 23:4. For the stuff they had was 
sufficient for all the work to make it, and 
too much. Exod. 36:7. 


THE MEMORIES 
They returned and said. Zech. 1:6. As 
we have heard so have we seen in the city. 
Ps. 48:8. Mine eye affecteth mine heart be- 
cause of all the daughters. Lam. 3:51. 


Tue Duty 
Remember and forget not. Deut. 9:7. 
Remember, and show yourselves men! Isa. 
468. 
Tue Morto 
What he did unto the army. Deut. 11:4. 
P.S. It is meet for me to think this of 
you all, because I have you in my heart. 
Phil. 1:7. 
Signed, H.]J. 
The “Naval School,” 19-11-26 
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So far as the quality of paper and the makeup of this number 


This June Number of are concerned this issue is for trial and the comment of our 
the “Proceedings” is readers. It is trusted that this number will appeal not only 
a special issue to those interested in the Naval Academy but to our entire 


membership as well. 

Though the illustrations are familiar to most of us they should still be able to bring 
back happy memories and associations, and to those who have never seen them, arouse a 
friendly interest in the institution that was founded on the Severn eighty-two years ago, 

With the Class of 1927 the Academy has turned out over nine thousand graduates, of 
whom over 43 per cent, or over 3,900, have graduated in the past eight years. 

During the World War five hundred college graduates and undergraduates completed 


the course of instruction at the Academy prescribed for commissions in the Naval Reserve 


and when the war ended, most of these officers held the rank of lieutenant. Having been 


educated in civil life and having first experienced ‘a run on the beach” they could not be | 


tempted to remain in the Navy as much as the Navy desired to keep them. 

Only seventeen of these college men remained with us! That is the reason why not 
only our Navy but all Navies must get the embryonic naval officer young—if not inured 
to the seafaring profession at a tender age there will be no naval officer! Whatever the 
reason, experience shows that there has never been any successful seaman who did not 
begin his profession at a very early age. 

Farragut was a midshipman with Porter on the Esse, when he was nine years old, and 
was placed in command of one of her prizes before he was twelve—a few months later 
he was actively engaged in battle off Valparaiso. 

And so it was with Jones, Perry, Dewey; the great Nelson did not escape what is seem- 
ingly one of Nature’s rules. 

On land there seems to be no such limitations—the sea is a jealous mistress and demands 
long and constant attention from one who would woo her successfully. 


If one needs additional evidence of the part religion plays in 

Easter Morn at the leadership and in the training of naval officers, one would have 
Naval Academy found it at the Academy Easter morning when over 500 mid- 
shipmen attended early communion at the Chapel, and over 300 

did likewise in the city of Annapolis at the Catholic Church. No matter what one’s belief 


nor in what walk of life one’s position may be, the voluntary action of over one-half of the” 


regiment of midshipmen in attending this religious rite cannot but be inspiring. 
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Foreign press despatches when summarized indicate that the 


The Proposals at the following propositions will be made; foreign comments are 
Geneva Parley on Naval also summarized: 
Disarmament (1) That Great Britain is willing to go the limit in naval 


disarmament if the other principal naval powers would do like- 
wise; but lacking this, which really does seem impossible at this time, she will put forth 
proposals which in every case will be in line with complete disarmament. Foreign des- 
patches infer that her preponderant merchant marine would then retain for her complete 
domination of the seas, as in this case each large merchant vessel armed at the beginning 
of hostilities would be potentially a battleship or cruiser. 

(2) That Great Britain will propose a further limitation in capital ships and aircraft 
carriers in any event in pursuance of carrying out the above policy as much as possible ; 
that any reduction in these two types will give her relatively an increased naval strength 
due to her preponderance at present in cruisers; that she will contend that the dread- 
naught is obsolete and no longer necessary either strategically or tactically, hence a great 
saving may be made financially. 

(3) That Great Britain will also propose a limitation in the size of both cruisers and 
submarines ; the reason ascribed abroad for limitation in size of submarines is to prevent 
this type from making long cruises and thus will be useless for over seas operations, their 
operations being confined solely to defense and along the coast. France, Italy and Japan are 
said to favor the limitation as to size of this type. Japan to favor (1) and (2) above. 
Foreign opinion has also brought out that a power with naval bases well distributed over 
the world would not be handicapped while the opposite is true of a power with overseas 
possessions but with no such bases. The reason for the limitation as to size of cruisers, 
say a reduction from the present Washington Treaty 10,000-ton cruisers to the proposed 
6,500-ton ships, was assigned by inference at least, as a measure to further limit naval 
tonnage and save expense. It has been pointed out abroad, however, that a power having 
6,500-ton cruisers with naval bases well distributed strategically over the world can still 
send them on overseas operations while a power not so fortunate cannot. In other words 
it was pointed out that small sized submarines and cruisers are one man’s meat and an- 
other man’s poison—that it depended entirely upon whose ox was gored. 

(4) That France and Italy would never agree to the limitation of submarines entirely. 

(5) Foreign opinion seems to think that the United States will oppose any further re- 
duction of capital ship and aircraft carrier tonnage for the reasons advanced above in (1) 
and (2) and will also oppose limitation in the sizes of cruisers and submarines because 
the United States has no naval bases. 

Some one abroad has said that if the United States agreed to limitation of sizes of 
cruisers and submarines, then indeed the American eagle would have its wings clipped— 
and further remark was to the effect that at last the impossible would have been accom- 
plished—a bird could be caught with salt. 


One of our associate members of long standing, and a frequent con- 

Academie de _tributor to the ProceEpincs, Robert W. Neeser, was recently elected a 
Marine member of the French “Academie de Marine,” in recognition of his his- 
torical writings on the Navy. This is one of the learned societies founded 

during the reign of Louis XV. The honor conferred upon Mr. Neeser may be appreci- 
ated, when it is considered that only one other foreigner has ever been admitted to mem- 
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bership in the “Academie de Marine,” the late Prince of Monaco, the explorer and 
navigator. The membership of this society is limited to fifty members. 


‘ 


Bust of Farragut The Naval Institute considers it an honor to have contributed 


in the Hall of to the fund for the bust of David Glasgow Farragut, which 
was unveiled May 5, 1927, in the Hall of Fame, New York 
Fame : : 
University. 


A cold, wind-swept wintry afternoon without and an_ interior 

Jellicoe, Jutland, as warm as English houses can be was the scene within, as a group 

and Justice of British and American naval officers stood gathered around the 
open grate peat fire. 

A few of the American Queenstown destroyer skippers, who happened to be in port 
that afternoon, had been invited to Admiralty House to meet Admiral Jellicoe and for tea, 
To those who met this quiet, modest and unassuming gentleman, it will not be difficult to 
subscribe fully with the following quotation from an article appearing in the Baltimore Sun 
of April 15 by Hector Bywater: 

Admiral Jellicoe, . . . . with a single-minded devotion to duty, his profound interest in the wel- 
fare of all who served under him, officers and men alike; his personal charm . . . . and not least, the 
composure with which he has endured . . . . criticism, . . . . are qualities which have endeared him 
to the Navy at large. 

After service of tea, sans sucre, and war bread toast, cigarettes and pipes were in order, 
Seeing Admiral Jellicoe was ready for a light an American officer started to offer one 
from a match box when the Admiral recognizing the act of waste about to be committed by 
a new arrival in the war zone, for matches were practically in an il est defendu class, 
quickly and quietly stayed the poised hand and said, ‘““No, we must beat the H—,” walked 
over to the mantelpiece and helped himself to a paper spill, lighting it from the fireplace. 
Every one present was impressed by this simple, earnest, unostentatious example of con- 
stant devotion to a cause—in little things even as in great ones. 

Students of Jutland are familiar with the official published despatches and narrative of 
the battle ; the despatch of the admiralty on May 30, informing Jellicoe of the intended de- 
parture of the German Fleet is well known, as is the Admiralty’s famous despatch of the 
same date sent at 5:40 P.M. “You should concentrate eastward of the Long Forties pre- 
pared for any eventualities.” 

Jellicoe’s letter of October 30, 1914, and his later letter to the Admiralty outlining what 
would be his policies and plans under certain conditions if the High Seas Fleet was en- 
countered are also well known. 

It has never been definitely known however, whether or not, Jellicoe had secret orders 
or instructions not covered by the above, which made it imperative for him, so long as he 
retained his command, not to jeopardize the future of the British Empire by engaging 
decisively, unless under conditions of an overwhelming margin of superiority. 

In other words did he put aside his own professional opinion in order to carry out his 
Government’s policy? 

We are all familiar with the view that he should have done so, that by boldly going in 
he could have served doubly his country and himself. 

Can a Commander-in-Chief deliberately disobey his government in carrying out its poli- 
cies even when he is convinced professionally that different strategy and tactics would 
better serve that government’s mission ? 
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1927] Secretary's Notes 
If there were secret instructions they may never be known, for Jellicoe is just the type 
of man to remain loyal to the Admiralty—yet the more one studies Jutland and Jellicoe, the 
more one is convinced that the latter was prompted by secret orders which some day may 
be made known to history. 
Some day the truth may become known and justice be accorded, but in the meantime Jel- 
licoe must find solace in 


Though the mills of God grind slowly, 
Yet they grind exceeding small. 


Comparisons are useful. On the Pacific coast one makes a motor, 
railroad or steamship trip from San Diego to San Francisco or to 
Seattle with as little regard for distances as one on the East coast 
does in going from Washington to New York. In the Far East it 
is the same way—one thinks nothing of running from Manila over to Hong Kong or up 
to Shanghai, or even farther, to Chefoo or Peking. Distances are magnificent. 

The whole island Empire of Japan could be set down within the confines of California 
as can Germany in Texas, and yet few realize that Manchuria, rich in resources, with 
fertile lands, lying between Korea, Siberia and Mongolia is slightly larger than the com- 
bined area of California, Oregon and Washington. 

No wonder many anxious eyes are looking toward this potential empire! 


Manchuria—A 
Rich Prize 


Remember this: The official and primary reason that the United States 
entered the World War was on account of the illegal use of sub- 
marines by Germany. On February 18, 1915, Germany issued a 
proclamation that she would destroy every enemy merchant vessel 
found in the waters about the British Isles without regard to the safety of the passengers 
or crew, and that even neutral vessels plying these waters might, through accident, meet 
like treatment. In March, an American was drowned by the submarining of the British 
steamer Falaba, and on May 1, the Gulfight, an American steamer, was sunk in a simi- 
lar manner ; six days later occurred the historic loss of the Lusitania, including more than 
1,100 of her passengers and crew, of whom 114 were American men, women and children. 
The President demanded that the German Government “disavow her lawless practices, 
make all possible reparation and take prompt steps to prevent their recurrence.” One 
historian remarks that “the only immediate result was the resignation of Secretary of 
State Bryan.” 

On August 18, 1915, the British liner Arabic was sunk by a submarine and two Ameri- 
can lives were lost. On March 24, 1916, another passenger liner, the Sussex, this time 
French, was sunk with the loss of American lives. New notes and more promises. 

On January 31, 1917, the United States was informed by Germany that, notwithstand- 
ing the Sussex pledge, she would sink on sight all vessels, neutral as well as belligerent, 
found in certain waters about the British Isles or in the Mediterranean. 

On April 6, the United States declared war, finally increased her military and naval 
forces to almost 5,000,000 and altogether spent nearly $30,000,000,000 because of property 
losses and the loss of less than 500 American lives through the dlegal use of submarines. 
American carried on her part as in a Crusade. 

Eighteen months ago the American people became almost hysterically enthusiastic over 
the future of war in the air when the idea was sold to them that all land and sea power 
had been made obsolete and that world peace was assured because aircraft would be 


“Answer this 
One”’ 
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able to fly anywhere into the enemy’s country and drop bombs and gas to destroy thoy. — 


sands of noncombatants—men, women and children—wipe out whole cities and indys. 
trial centers—and thus the civilian population would cry for peace! 

It seems incredible that America should have gone to war in 1917 on account of the loss 
of a few hundred American citizens through the illegal acts of submarines, and eight 
years later contemplate with equanimity future warfare in the air wherein hundreds of 
thousands of noncombatants were to be slaughtered illegally by aircraft! 

Question: If ten years ago America went to war because American property and lives 
were lost through the ilegal use of submarines, would she go to war in the future because 
noncombatant American lives were destroyed by the illegal use of aircraft? 

Question: If the answer to the above is in the affirmative “How can aircraft be used to 
bomb and gas anything except combatant forces?” Are the effects of explosives more 
decisive when striking their objectives by being dropped nearly vertically through the air 
than when striking the same objectives by being delivered nearly horizontally through the 
air by guns, or through the water by mines and torpedoes? 


Everyone knows, or should know, that in the present age it 

Who Violates the is the statesmen who declare war and not military or naval officers, 

Rules of War? and no longer is the head of the government at the head of the 
armed forces. This has been true for many years. 

If war has become more frightful and ruthless and tends toward becoming more 50, 
whose fault will it be? Not the professional fighter, for he cannot introduce any illegal 
methods of conducting war—these can only be employed under direct orders of the head 
of the government. 

It is well known to all students of war that the officers of the armed forces themselves 
have always advocated restricting military action against noncombatants and sparing the 
civilian population, personal property and neutrals. 

It was thus that the Rules of Warfare originated and all belligerents have clearly recog- 
nized the fallacy of adopting reprisals. If the object in war is to put out of commission 
or destroy the civilian population it could have been done hundreds of years ago by use of 
germs, by poisoning water supplies or the bombardment of unfortified cities—the advent 
of the airplane was not needed to put in force such methods. Present Rules for Warfare 
forbid the bombardment of undefended cities and the wanton destruction of the civilian 
population—if it is illegal for guns why is it legal for aircraft? 


7 : 
Perfumes and the To The Literary Digest and to the summary of progress made 


public by the American Chemical Society we are indebted for 
Burden of Naval ; nee 5 ; 

much illuminating data. In the Digest for April 9, we learn 
Armament ine - 


“Creams, rouges, etc., according to the latest figures available rank first in annual value, 
their production aggregating $34,178,000. Dentifrices are second with $25,496,000. Other 
classes are rated as follows in a total output of $141,000,000: 

Talcum and other toilet powders, $21,423,000; perfumery and toilet waters, $20,544,000; 
hair tonics, $9,480,000 ; hair dyes, $1,616,000; other cosmetics and toilet preparations not 
reported by kind, $8,057,000.” 
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If the three new cruisers appropriated for by the last Congress are finally built they | 
will not cost us as much as did the rouge our ladies put on their lips and cheeks during © 


the past year! 
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Two additional cruisers could have been obtained for what they spent on powder for 
their faces, and still another one for what we men vainly spent in trying to grow hair. 
We hesitate to speculate on the number that could have been built for what we spent 


on chewing gum! 
The possibilities of “the global” plan of general disarmament is beginning to dawn on 


us! 


The Editor is indebted for the following account to the Reverend 
A. G. C. Hallock, Shanghai, China: 


The Chinese speak of four tigers—the yellow and black tiger, the black 
tiger, the white tiger and the money tiger. The latter is made of cash, the 
black tiger is the steed of the god-of-wealth. The white tiger is a sign of bad luck so is never seen in 
pictures. From childhood the Chinese fear the tiger. He is made a bugaboo to frighten children. If 
naughty they are told the “Lao-hu” (tiger) will catch them. So “tiger” is an ever present fear 
to little ‘““Chinks,” not only, but it remains to old age, rather as an evil spirit than as a tiger. As one 
goes along the roads he sees paper tigers pasted over the door, that the evil spirits, seeing the tiger, 
will flee away to a tigerless house. Chinese have great faith in tiger bones, claws and sinews 
as medicine. Since the tiger is so strong, medicine made of him must make one strong. Travelling 
medicine men with tiger skins stretched on poles as sign-boards rarely wait long for purchasers of 
their wares. (Eprror’s Note: Space did not permit reproduction of poster of tiger.) 

On the tiger sent rides Chang Tao-ling, the first Taoist Pope in China. He is said to have been born 
on Tien Moh San (Heavenly-eye Mountain) in A.D. 35. I have been on this mountain when out 
itinerating and slept in one of the temples. Chang was asked to be an official ; but he chose to meditate 
in silence and cultivate virtue. He went to dwell in China’s Western Hills where he was shown, by 
a book given him from above, how to find the elixir of life and from other ancient books how to 
ascend to heaven, how to fly, and how to walk among the stars. With such and other magic powers he 
could fight demons, divide mountains and seas, rule the winds and thunder and send demons running 
with fright or bring spirits cowering before him. Being the head of the Taoists and being in posses- 
sion of the elixir of life and of talismans for the cure of all diseases, not only is he highly respected, 
but he has enabled the Taoist priests to gain great wealth by the sale of such things to the people 
and they themselves to be sought out as great healers. 

Charms with Chang Tao-ling’s seal are purchased by rich and poor for goodly sums and are pasted 
You can see these charms and seals above 


The Four Tigers 
of the Chinese 


up in the homes or are carried about on their persons. 
Chang’s head. You will see, too, that he is dressed in fine, figured garments. In his right hand he 
has his magic sword and in his left hand he has a cup of the elixir of everlasting life. The tiger on 
which he rides is crushing with its paws the five poisonous creatures that represent all creatures that 
injure the health. If you look carefully you can make out a snake, toad, centipede, lizard, and a 
spider. The little tiger behind has in its mouth Chang’s gavel of authority. Chang is pasted up in the 
home on the “Double Fifth’—the fifth day of the Fifth Moon. He is supposed to repress the poison- 
ous creatures so to ward off calamity and sickness, especially during the hot, trying months of summer. 
On the Double Fifth the children are dressed in cheap, tiger-like suits of clothes, also to keep off 
disease-causing evil spirits who wish to harm children but are afraid of tigers. The children are also 
decorated with charms around their necks and arms and have tiger stripes of yellow paint on their 
faces. 

Chang Tao-ling is also called the “Heavenly Teacher,” “Chang the Angel,” “Chief of the Wizards,” 
“The Ideal Man,” etc. I suppose fifty millions of him, such as I enclose, are pasted up and worshipped 
each year. The headquarters of his descendants and of the Taoists has been on the Dragon-tiger 
Mountain in Kiangsi Province since A.D. 1000. From this place come millions of charms, talismans, 
etc., to be sold to credulous people all over China. So you see how deeply steeped in superstition the 
Chinese are and how much the need the precious Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
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In Commander Baughman’s article, ““The Use of Chemicals in War,” | 
Military and _ published in the May ProceEp1NGs, statement is made in regard to the war | 
Naval propaganda against the use of gas during the World War. This brings ' 
Intelligence to mind the two different methods employed by the intelligence services of 
Service some powers. The first method seeks to obtain information secretly, and 


the other to obtain it through publicity. 

An instance of the former is obtaining information of the enemy’s prospective moye. 
ments, for example, such as when and where an attack may be expected. Before and 
during the war we heard much of the wonderful intelligence service of the German 
Army ; but one has only to read the records which have been made public, and of the des | 
patches sent to Jellicoe by the British Admiralty preceding the Battle of Jutland to real. 
ize that there were other fairly good intelligence services. That the Allied informatiog 
service was not so bad as compared with the German may be well understood when itis 
realized that no destroyer ever went to sea from Queenstown without knowing the loca 
tion of every German submarine. This information even went so far as to furnish two. 
or three secret radio calls of each U-boat, the number of days the sub was out of port, 
whether she was returning or just starting out, how many torpedoes she had fired, how 
much tonnage she had sunk on the present and past voyages, and often-times gave the 
name of her commander. Needless to say, this information was useful in that it was a 
simple matter for a destroyer captain to figure at all times the maximum area of opera: 
tions that could be undertaken by the nearest sub(s). 

An example of the other method of obtaining information is to disseminate publicly 
a certain amount of misinformation mixed with a certain amount of correct in 
formation and then publicly accuse the enemy government of certain things known to be 
not quite true. The replies brought forth in this manner when carefully studied by ex- 
perts often yield splendid results. This may even be resorted to in time of peace. Some- 
times a civilian publicist may, from time to time, write articles on naval subjects and 
somewhere in them occasionally make an apparently innocent statement such as, “It is 
giving away no sfate secrets at the present time to say that all admiralties have developed 
such and such a weapon capable of deadly destruction, etc.” The object being, of course, to 
draw comment from other countries, and if enough comments and discussions are drawn the 
true state of affairs as to just how far this development in a foreign country might have 
proceeded, may be made known to those responsible for putting out the “feelers.” 


All naval officers are, of course, well acquainted with such propaganda, but it is feared } 


civilian readers and certain newspaper editors are not so well acquainted with this guileful 
art. 


Since the first of the year, 652 new members have joined 
New Members Since the Naval Institute and we have good prospects of many more 
January 1 joining during the remainder of the year. A partial list of 
those joining since the beginning of the year will be found at 

the end of these notes. Other names will be published as space permits. 


For your information our Book Department has made a re- 
duction in the price of books ordered from outside firms. The 
Institute can now guarantee that you will save at least postage 
and five per cent discount on the price of all domestic books ordered through it. 


Reduction in cost 


of Purchased Books 
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Contract has been let to the J. E. Caldwell Company of Philadelphia 

Certificate of for new Certificates of Membership and as soon as delivered each 

Membership regular and associate member will be forwarded his copy duly attested 
and signed by the Secretary. 


In April there came off the press the seventh edition of 

New Books Published Robison’s Manual of Radio Telegraphy and Telephony, 

by the Institute fully revised and up-to-date. This book was first published 

by the Naval Institute in 1907, the author being Lieutenant 

S. S. Robison, U. S. Navy, (last year Admiral and Commander-in-Chief of the United 

States Fleet). The last two revisions have been by Commander S. C. Hooper, U. S. Navy, 
late Radio Officer of the Fleet. The price of this book is $5.50 postpaid. 

Captain Puleston’s Second Edition of The Dardanelles Expedition also came off the 
press in April. In this revision he has taken advantage of many kind suggestions and help- 
ful criticisms of Sir General Ian Hamilton, General Liman von Sanders and Captain C. E. 
W. Bean, the latter the Official Australian Historian. The price of this book to all mem- 
bers of the Institute and to all those who took part in the Dardanelles Campaign, as well 
as to all departments of the government, is $2.25 ; to all others $2.80, prices postpaid. 

Other books in press at the present time are a revised edition of The Manual of Ath- 
letic Requirements, Aquino’s “Newest” Sea and Air Navigation, The Man-of-War’s Man’s 
Manual, and the American translation of Five Years in Turkey, by General Liman von 
Sanders, Chief of the German Military Mission to Turkey. 


Errata for Due to typographical errors the Institute has published an 
“Navigation and errata to Dutton’s Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, and 
Nautical Astronomy” will be glad to furnish a copy upon request. 

Election of The Secretary has been informed that, at a meeting of the 
Rear Admiral W. L. Board of Trustees of the Naval Historical Foundation on 
Rodgers, U. S. Navy March 8, Rear Admiral W. L. Rodgers, U. S. Navy, was 
as President of Naval unanimously elected President to succeed the late Rear Ad- 
Historical Foundation miral Austin M. Knight, U. S. Navy. 


The Secretary has received from W. D. Whitehead, 302 
North Avenue, Mount Washington, Baltimore, Maryland, 
the following notice: 


Naval Academy Graduates 
Associates of Baltimore 


The Naval Academy Graduates Association of Baltimore City was organized at a dinner given by 
Captain W. H. Stayton at the Maryland Club, Baltimore, Maryland, on March 1, 1927. There were 
forty-six graduates from Baltimore and Annapolis present. 


The following officers were elected: 


Preeti A denieat BEd BIEN 6 6 6 snc cb. ca Sice + ehie's ce sisae Rane Es a0 ses cee be wees 1877 
ae married A. PONG 6s ik} b haks Chk ss cb als adna's £4 Weeden scaw Uc wn Vanwuasaeaes 1907 
aT E. a TORN se os CSU aislekies copa a sx) Eck UNO ne ae ae 4 ela eee 1906 
Se CUNE UV 5 19. WW RMUOIIOUNN soo 8 5 saw een ba e's Uv hina 6 Hawes cens Le ceneneee bape 1919 


The secretary would be glad to hear from any graduates living in Baltimore, Annapolis, or vicinity 
who have not received notices of the meetings of the Association. 
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The United States Coast Guard will hold a competitive exam. 
Appointment of ination for appointment of cadets June 20 to 25, 1927. 


Cadets to the An exceptional opportunity is offered young men of the right caliber tp 
U. S. Coast Guard complete their education at government expense and to become commis. 


sioned officers in the United States Coast Guard, one of the Military 


services of the United States, which includes service afloat and ashore. 


The age limits for appointment of cadets are eighteen to twenty-two years. An applicant who 


has passed his twenty-second birthday is ineligible for appointment. 

Cadets are trained and educated at the Coast Guard Academy at New London, Connecticut, and 
each summer are taken on an extended practice cruise. Cadets receive the same Pay and Allowances 
as midshipmen in the Navy ($780 per annum and one ration per day, eighty cents.) 

Upon graduation, after three years at the Academy, a cadet is eligible to be commissioned an ensign, 
Commissioned officers in the Coast Guard rank with officers in the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, and 
receive corresponding pay and allowances, grade for grade. 

Educational examination for cadets precedes the physical and takes two days. Applicants for cadet- 
ships of the required moral character who present satisfactory certificates that they have completed the 
equivalent of a four year high school course and have received fourteen credits in subjects prescribed 
by Coast Guard headquarters are required to take a written examination in mathematics, (algebra and 
geometry), history and English. A high school graduate should be able to pass the examination. 

The examination is strictly competitive and is open to all young men who possess the qualifications 
with respect to age, education and character. Examinations will be held June 20-25, 1927, at such 
places throughout the United States where it is found practicable to have the examining boards and 
the number of candidates warrant. 

The successful candidates who are tendered appointments will be ordered to report to the super- 
intendent of the Coast Guard Academy on or about September 1, 1927. They will be allowed five cents 
per mile to cover travel expenses from the place of appointment to the academy. Upon arrival at 
the academy a cadet will be required to deposit the sum of $200 to be applied to the purchase of neces 
sary uniforms and equipment. Pay and allowances received are adequate to cover all expenses while” 
at the academy. 

For further particulars write to the Commandant, U. S. Coast Guard, Washington, D.C. 


Due to receipt of orders involving detachment from the’ 
Naval Academy, Commander F. A. L. Vossler, U. S. Navy, 
has resigned as a member of the Board of Control of the’ 
Institute, and Commander Roland M. Brainard, U. S. Navy, has been elected to succeed 
him. ! 


Commander Vossler 
Resigns 


See advertisement page 15 of this issue for rules governing prize essay | 


neene Notice contest for 1928. 

Membership: New members not previously published. 

Abel, C. H., Lieut. Comdr. U.S.C.G. Brown, S. S. 
Allen, A. G. Bukowski, P. I. 
Arnold, D. B. Burr, H. M. 
Arnold, W. D. Burrows, James 
Ashe, S. A. Case, A. L. 

Ault, L. A. Cass, C. D. 

Bates, A. D . Callahan, M. J. 
Blake, J. G. Callaghan, W. C. 
Bradbrook, A. N Callis, D. M. 
Bradley, C. B. Cameron, J. H. 
Brady, R M. Cech, Ferdinand, Rev. 
Brandt, W. V. Cheney, A. R. 
Banks, David Cloe, C. C. 

Brewer, J. W. Colesworthy, G. M. 
Bromley, J. H. Collins, R. J. 
Beston, Henry Coolidge, P. H. 
Brown, A. C. Coon, M. L. 
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Corey, . 
Cox, J. 
Cushma 
Cushma 
Da Cos 
Davis, | 
Dean, I 
Dillmar 
Donova 
Doyle, | 
Dresser 
Duncan 
Dunne, 
Eckert, 
Edmon 
Egglest 
Flandet 
Flannig 
Fink, C 
Fish, F 
Fish, F 
Forsbe: 
Friedla 
Fuller, 
Gaffney 
Gannet 
Gannor 
Garbut 
Gifford 
Goldsw 
Gilmer 
Goon, | 
Gregg, 
Gregg, 
Gumbe 
Hagen, 
Hall, | 
Hamm 
Hand, 
Harba 
Harbe 
Hart, 
Harris 
Harve 
Henne 
Heasle 
Hibba: 
Hicke’ 
Hoher 
Hodg1 
Hogar 
Howe 
Hunt, 
Irwin, 
Isbiste 
Isom, 
Jack, 
Janno 
Johns‘ 
Jorda 
Kapla 
Kidde 
Kimn 
King, 
King, 
Kings 
Klink 
Koch 
Lamb 
Lawr 
Lee, | 
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rey, Herbert 
et. H., Lieut. U.S.N.R. 
Cushman, A. V. 
Cushman, R. C., Jr. 
Da Costa, J. C., Pr. 
Davis, E. B 
Dean, F. C. 
Dillman, G. L. 
Donovan, T. J:, Jr. 
Doyle, E. P. 
Dresser, A. T. 
Duncan, O. B. 
Dunne, W. F. 
Eckert, S. B. 
Edmonds, Warrer 
Eggleston, R. FE. 
Flanders, Paul 
Flannigan, E. J., Lt. Comdr. U.S.N.R 
Fink, G. R. 
Fish, F. P. 
Fish, F. R. 
Forsberg, G. W. 
Friedlander, E. J., Lieut. U.S.N.R. 
Fuller, Edward 
Gaffney, J. P. 
Gannett, W. H. 
Gannon, J. C. 
Garbutt, P. 
Gifford, R. L. 
Goldsworthy, W. E. 
Gilmer, C. W. 
Goon, W. R. 
Gregg, N. B. 
Gregg, H. G. 
Gumbert, M. L. 
Hagen, C. L. 
Hall, U. S. 
Hammond, J. H. 
Hand, G. H. 
Harbaugh, G. W. 
Harbeck, C. T. 
Hart, K. L. 
Harris, Overton 
Harvey, M. C. 
Hennessey, L. J. 
Heaslet, J. C. 
Hibbard, J. D. 
Hickey, J. J., Lieut. U.S.N.R. 
Hohenberg, Adolphe 
Hodgman, S. T. 
Hogan, J. J., Dr. 
Howell, J. T. 
Hunt, Pearson 
Irwin, W. E. 
Isbister, David 
Isom, E. W. 
Jack, J. R. 
Jannopoulos, A. 
Johnston, J. B. 
Jordan, W. C. 
Kaplan, Leonard, Lieut. (CC), U.S.N. 
Kidder, J. F. 
Kimman, M. T. 
King, A. L. 
King, J. B. 
Kingsbury, W. J. 
Klink, G. T. 
Koch, H. E. 
Lamberton, B. P. 
Lawrence, J. S. 
Lee, W. J., Lieut. Comdr. U.S.N.R. 
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Lingelbach, W. E. 

Lion, B. D. 

Livermore, J. P. 

Lockwood, C. W. 

Lockwood, W. B. 

Longfellow, A. W. 

Low, E. I. 

Lusk, W. W. 

Lyon, Walter 

Macy, J. W. 

Mallen, Frank 

Mandeville, A. C., Lieut. U.S.C.G. 
Martin, B. J. 

Martinson, A. M., Lieut. U.S.C.G. 
Marvin, O. W. 

Mason, L. Y. 

Mason, Dean 

Massey, W. G. 

Matthai, J. C. 

Mayer, W. E. C. 

Mayne, T. F. 

Mays, F. K. 

Mead, G. J. 

McElligott, R. T., Lieut. Comdr. U.S.C.G. 
McHugh, F. A. 

McKiever, W. H. 

McKinney, P. E. 

MacMillan, J. H. 

McMillan, C. C., Comdr. U.S.C.G. 
McQueston, G. E. 

Miller, P. F. 

Moakley, Henry 

Moffitt, H. H. 

Monaghan, R. H. 

Moore, H. W. 

Moore, R. D. 

Morgan, P. B. 

Morrison, J. G. 

Morrison, W. S. 

Mueller, L. C., Lieut. Comdr. U.S.C.G. 
Mudge, Burton 

Murray, N. M., Lieut. U.S.N.R. 
Nettleton, W. D. 

Newell, W. S. 

Nichol, R. E. 

Nickerson, H. F. 

Noble, Warren, Lieut. Comdr. U.S.N.R. 
Ogden, H. W. 

Olvany, W. J. 

O’Rourke, P. V. 

Orr, W. G. D. 

Paris, C. G. 

Parker, A. V. 

Passano, L. M. 

Patterson, G. -H. 

Perry, W. E. C. 

Peters, R. P. 

Petropoulos, N., Comdr. H. N. 
Pillsbury, E. B. 

Poehlmann, K. F., Ens. U.S.N. 
Poor, F. A. 

Potter, H. E. 

Pray, D. M., Lieut. Comdr. U.S.N.R. 
Prentice, E. P. 

Price, J. M. 

Pyle, G. F. 

Reichley, W. J. 

Rentschler, F. B. 

Rasmussen, Rudolph 

Reifsnider, L. F., Lieut. Comdr. U.S.N. 
Reinberg, Leroy, Comdr. U.S.C.G. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


U. S. NAVAL INSTITUTE 


STRATEGY AND TACTICS 


The Dardanelles Expedition. Second Edition, 1927. 
By Captain W. D. Puleston, U. S. N. A critical study of this amphibious un- 
dertaking. 70 illustrations. Semi-flexible red Buckram Binding. $2.80 postpaid, 
($2.25 to officers of the U. S. Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, to 
members of the Institute, to all U. S. government departments, and to all who 
saw service in the Dardanelles Campaign.) 
Five Years in Turkey 
By General Liman Von Sanders, Chief of the German Military Mission to 
Turkey. Translation by Colonel Carl Reichmann, U. S. Army (Retired). Off 
the press about 1 July, 1927. 325 pages (approximately). Price $3.50 postpaid. 
NAVAL LEADERSHIP 
Naval Leadership: with Some Hints to Junior Officers and Others. 2nd Edi- 
tion, revised 1925. 
Containing some 200 pages of clear type on good paper, in a neat and durable 
fabrikoid binding, in a size convenient for the pocket, approximately 414x7\%”. 


$1.50 postpaid. 
NAVAL ORDNANCE 
Exterior Ballistics, 1926. 

A new book for the instruction of midshipmen. By Lieutenant E. E. Herrmann, 
U. S. Navy, under the direction of the Head of Department of Ordnance and 
Gunnery. This book supersedes Groundwork of Practical Naval Gunnery, or 
Exterior Ballistics 1915. 322 pages with tables and figures. $6.00 postpaid. 

Range and Ballistic Tables, 1926. 

Prepared for use of midshipmen as an auxiliary companion volume for Exterior 
Ballistics, and contains tables which are required with the latter textbook. 
$4.70 postpaid. 

Naval Ordnance, 1925. 

A textbook prepared for the use of Midshipmen by Officers of the United States 

Naval Academy. Revised and brought up to date. 641 pages, illustrated. $8.00 


postpaid. 
LAW 
International Law for Naval Officers. 

Brought up to date and a new chapter on “Angary” added. By Comdr. C. C. 
Soule, U. S. Navy, and Lieut. Comdr. C. McCauley, U. S. Navy. 153 pages. Re- 
vised, 1925. $2.00 postpaid. 

Constitutional Law. Reprinted 1924 with slight additions. 


By H. J. Fenton, M.A., LL.D. 351 pages. $2.25 postpaid. This book was 
recently used as a textbook at the U. S. Military Academy, West Point. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
| Robison’s Manual of Radio Telegraphy and Telephony. 
This is the 7th revised edition of this book, and is just off the press. It has 
been brought up to date. 1927. By Commander S, C. Hooper, U. S. Navy. 737 
pages, illustrated. Price $5.50 postpaid. 
Radio Manual. A Textbook for Midshipmen. 
First Revised Edition. Prepared for the Department of Electrical Engineering 
and Physics, Naval Academy. This book is a revision of the 1925 edition, and 
contains 40 per cent more material. $3.50 postpaid. 
| Naval Electrician’s Textbook, 1922. 
| Vol. I. Theoretical, 640 pages, illustrated. $4.80 postpaid (corrected and 
reprinted 1925). Vol. II. Practical, 473 pages, illustrated. $3.00 postpaid. 
Storage Battery Manual, Including Principles of Storage Battery Construction 
and Design, 1920. 


By Lieut. Comdr. Lucius C. Dunn, U. S. Navy. 400 pages, illustrated. $2.00 
postpaid, formerly $7.00. 
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U.S. NAVAL INSTITUTE 


Founded in 1873 
For the Advancement of Professional, Lit- 
erary and Scientific Knowledge in the Navy 


Admiral David D. Porter was 
its first President 


(9 Out of Every 10 Flag Officers Are Members) 


For over half a century 


U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings 


has been the Vavy’s Forum 
Published Monthly 


Its pages cover a wide range of subjects by foreign and American 
contributors, officers and civilians, many of whom are distinguished in their 
specialties, so written as to interest both the regular and the associate mem- 
bership. An attempt is made each month to put out a well balanced issue: 
some theory, some discussion of present-day methods with constructive 
criticism, book reviews, professional notes, international notes, some naval 
history, some narrative and occasionally general engineering subjects. 
Illustrations. 


Regular Membership is available to officers of the U. S. Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard, upon application and payment of annual dues. 
Associate Membership is available to Reserve Officers and other American 
citizens, who are interested in the objects of the Institute, upon application 
endorsed by a member in good standing. The foreign Associate Member- 
ships are limited to 100. (See blank application forms in the back pages of 
this issue.) For further information address Secretary-Treasurer. 
ANNUAL DUES $3.00 (/neluding Proceedings) 
(Regular Subscription $5.00 Per Year) 


Address SECRETARY-TREASURER, U. S. Nava INstTITUTE 
ANNAPOLIS, Mp., U.S.A. 
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PBarvriGATION 


Eprror’s Note: Captain Felix Riesenberg, known the world over 
for his seamanship as well as for his literary abilities, is editor of 
a page in The Nautical Gazette known as “The Rough Log” and 
the quoted article appearing below is from the issue of April 16. 


Captain Riesenberg has long been an officer of our Naval Reserve. 


In literature he is the author of Under Sail, Standard Seaman- 
ship for the Merchant Service, Vignettes of the Sea, and his latest 
book just published is East Side, West Side, etc. 


AVIGATION is one of those all-embracing words capable of a half 

dozen applications hit or miss. The landsman seldom has the slightest 
notion of what it means, in its strict seagoing application. To the youngster 
going to sea, in the deck division of the business, it is the great barrier to 
preferment. A lad must have education and brains enough to become a 
navigator, or his way toward the bridge is forever barred. In the old days 
when mutinies were still in vogue, the first question, among the mutineers, 
was that of having a navigator enlisted with the scoundrels. Hundreds of 
good sea stories hinge upon this vital point. “After we take her, who can 
bring her into port?” 

Navigation sets up an intelligence test for the men at sea. It demands a 
certain minimum of brains. The result has been that a great many men have 
become navigators and, finding the thing a science of tremendous fascination, 
they have perfected themselves and have even extended their research into 
other fields. I have met poor grammarians who were good navigators, but 
I have never met a good navigator who was not an exceptionally intelligent 
man. 

There are many “captains” who are not navigators, who cannot locate 
themselves at sea, once out of sight of land and left to their own devices. 
It is the one science in which no margin whatever is left for the fakir. You 
know your beans, or you do not. All of this brings us to the point where 
we may consider navigation as a great developer of character. 

In almost every other profession a man may safely differ from his col- 
leagues in many points of practice. One doctor will prescribe salts and 
another will advise and even insist upon pale pills. It makes little differ- 
ence, or if it does only one patient is killed at a time, and the doctor has a 
chance to himself name the cause of the disaster. The navigator, on the 
other hand, rides with the disaster and he is certain to be definitely blamed 
if anything goes wrong and he survives. 

It is an applied science full of thrilling situations, of action and of great 
glowing satisfactions, of rewards beyond the price list on life’s strange bill 
of fare. One of my cherished memories is a certain ex-meridian of the 
planet Jupiter, picked out of a rift in the clouds on a wild run south from 
Coronel to Cape Pillar. I had the mid-watch. We were bucking a Sou’wester, 
plunging into heavy seas, deep laden with sugar and bunkers, and depending 
upon dead reckoning for our position. This was on the old steamship Ameri- 
can, Captain George McDonald, back in 1901. 
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According to our reckoning we were to the north of Pillar and would haul 
in for the western entrance of Magellan at daybreak. I picked off the star, 
shortly after midnight. Calculations gave me Jupiter near the meridian. I 
worked the sight and got a latitude well south of our supposed location. 
I worked it again and called Captain McDonald. 

“Work it again, Mr.,” he advised. 

“Same result, Captain.” 

“That puts us mighty far south; off the shores of Desolation Island. Well ? 
Well?” he thought a while and then changed course to the northeast. Just 
before daybreak we sighted the light winking dead ahead. 

Perhaps, if we had not got the fix, we would have drawn in, heading 
southeast, after daybreak, running down toward a very foul and poorly 
charted coast, the weather rather hazy and seas high. Ships have done 
this sort of thing and have discovered rocks that have never been reported. 

I was a tremendous enthusiast in my youth, on the subject of navigation. 
John D. McDonald, now an admiral, was my first instructor in the science, 
on the old St. Mary’s. I saw the smart navigators of the transatlantic 
lanes working as they do today. I served with a great navigator, the late 
Captain George Morrison, of the old steamship Texan, an old timer who 
measured lunar distances and kept a navigation log that was a work of art. 
Once I got a bearing of the planet Mercury; we were off the coast of Brazil, 
and the old man was as pleased as if we had picked up a half hundred weight 
of ambergris. 

But new things have come in, new applications of the masterly discovery 
of that immortal American shipmaster, Captain Thomas H. Sumner, who 
deduced the principle of the line of position in 1837, and published his 
great advance in navigation to the world. The world is dotted with monu- 
ments to men of far lesser fame. Now we have the great mathematical 
refinements of the Sumner method; St. Hilaire and Aquino. 

For some time past I have been reading Navigation and Nautical Astron- 
omy, a text book prepared for the use of the United States Naval Academy, 
by Commander Benjamin Dutton of the Navy. 

Here is summed up the navigation of today, sea and air, with the clear 
logic of fact. It is truly a splendid book, beautifully printed and illustrated 
with diagrams and cuts of the principal navigating instruments now in use. 
A great many examples illustrate the text. 

The subject of adjusting a magnetic compass, always a bugbear to the 
old timer, is freed from all the ancient trappings of the magician. Once, 
as a youngster, I bought an old Admiralty Manual on this abstruse subject 
and nearly got brain fever trying to understand it. One of our engineers, 
a first assistant who dabbled in the calculus, claimed he could follow the 
mathematics. “But can you adjust a compass?” I finally asked, and he had 
to admit he could not. 

Commander Dutton’s book is published by the United States Naval In- 
stitute, at Annapolis, Maryland. The price is $5.50, post paid. -The book 
should be in the possession of every modern navigator who aims to be 
right up to the minute in this most fascinating of all the practical sciences. 
And, in passing, if you are an officer in the merchant marine, or are inter- 
ested in shipping, join the United States Naval Institute—they publish one of 
the most valuable monthly magazines in the field of marine information. 
































Second Edition, 1927 


The Dardanelles Expedition 


By CAPTAIN W. D. PULESTON, U. S. Navy 





gt following are typical of the reviews of the first edition of 
“The Dardanelles Expedition,” now exhausted. 


“Each phase of the many varied employments of forces has been treated in 
full detail. * * * These are graphically described,—and yet with a truly laudable 
avoidance of length. The general reader need not be afraid of being enmeshed in 
a mass of technicalities —7.G.F.—Boston Transcript. 


“So far as the civilian reader is concerned the fault of much of the war 
literature is its bulkiness and over elaboration of detail; but to anyone who is 
looking for a concise, clear and thoroughly understandable story of the compli- 
cated Dardanelles expedition we heartily commend this book.—Sctentific American. 


“The naval operations preceding and accompanying the landing of troops 
are shown in such simplicity and fullness they are easily followed by a lands- 
man.”—Maj. Apna R. CHAFFEE—Cavalry Journal. 


“But it is a clear, concise, graphic exposition of facts and opinions based 
thereon which give one _a detailed and comprehensive knowledge of this 
amphibious epic.’—Maj. Gen. Hero—Coast Artillery Journal. 


“After giving the political history which led up to the Dardanelles cam- 
paign and reviewing the naval fighting which preceded the landing, Captain 
Puleston presents a vivid if laconic picture of the coming ashore at various points 
of the different units.’"—The Argus—Melbourne, Australia. 


“To not a few readers his book will convey the first clear-cut impression 
of what actually occurred on the blood-soaked beaches and frowning hills of 
Gallipoli. * * * No clearer account of the grand naval attack on The Narrows 
has ever been written.”—HeEctor BYwaATER. 


In the preparation of the Second Edition the author was greatly assisted by 
the friendly and helpful criticism of the first edition by General Sir Ian Hamil- 
ton, and General Liman von Sanders, opposing leaders, and Captain C. E. W. 
Bean, Official Australian Historian. 


It is believed that the facts of the campaign as given in the Second Edition 
are beyond dispute, and as the conclusions and conjectures of the author are 
carefully separated from the facts it is easy for a reader to acquaint himself 
with the facts and draw his own conclusions. 





SEMI-FLEXIBLE RED BUCKRAM BINDING. Price $2.80 
($2.25 to officers of the U. S. Army, Navy, Marine Corps and Coast 
Guard, to members of the Institute, to all U. S. Government de- 
partments, and to all who saw service in the Dardanelles Campaign.) 





Address: 
U. S. NAVAL INSTITUTE 
ANNAPOLIS, MD., U.S. A. 
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‘““Aquino’s ‘Newest’ Sea and 


Air Navigation Tables” 


The book, handsomely bound in scarlet fabrikoid, size approximately 
six by nine inches, contains approxvmately 140 pages. 


In addition to the ninety pages of the basic 
spherical traverse tables, the new book contains 
all the other necessary tables, so that the posses- 
sor will need but one other book, the Nautical 
Almanac, for all solutions of the Astronomical 
Triangle at sea and in the air. 


The Contents are: 


22 pages of introduction, preface and explanatory text 
and examples 
2 pages of tables—Ready Reckoner and Altitude Cor- 
rection 
1 page Conversion of time into are and vice versa; 
Altitudes smaller than eight degrees 
1 page total correction of the observed altitude of a 
star or planet 
1 page total correction of the observed altitude of the 
sun’s lower limb 
1 page total correction of the observed altitude of the 
sun’s upper limb 
2 pages total correction of the observed altitude of the 
moon’s lower limb 
12 pages plane traverse tables 
1 page Change of Altitude per minute of time Azimuth; 
Table for rectifying lines of position 
1 page of tables for rectifying lines of position 
1 page of change for hour angle per minute of arc of 
altitude 
pages number of minutes of b 


page Aviation table. Extended table of dip for use in 
aviation; Aquino’s special aviation dip table. 


— 


Price $5.00 postpaid. 


Address: SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
U. S. Naval Institute Annapolis, Md., U.S.A. 



















































Robison’s Manual of 
Radio Telegraphy 
and Yelephony 


7TH Epition (Fust Revised) 
Price reduced! (740 pages text and illustrations) 


HE LAST EDITION selling for $8.00 had such an 
o Benge sale all over the world that it was 
quickly exhausted, and this edition, just off the 
press and thoroughly up to date, now sells for $5.50 
postpaid. 
Of the former edition, the official magazine of the 
American Relay League, Q S T, said “it was per- 


haps the best radio book that ever came to this 
desk.” 


This manual first appeared in 1907, the author be- 
ing Lieutenant (recently Admiral and Commander- 
in-Chief, U. S. Fleet) S. S. Robison, U. S. Navy. 


This and the former edition were revised by Com- 
mander S. C. Hooper, U. S. N., late Radio Officer 
of the United States Fleet. 


Price only $5.50 postpaid. 


Address: SECRETARY-TREASURER 
U.S. Naval Institute 
ANNAPOLIS, Mp., U. S. A. 










































































NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 


Principles of Naval Architecture and Warship Construction. 

By Lieut. Comdr, G. C. Manning (CC), U. S. Navy, and Lieut. T. L. Schu- 
macher (CC), U. S. Navy. A treatise especially prepared to furnish in compact 
form the information required by the operating personnel of the U. S. Navy. 1924. 
368 pages, with many illustrations and drawings. $5.00 postpaid. 

Naval Artificer’s Manual, 1918. 
By Lieut. McCall Pate (CC), U. S. Navy. 797 pages, illustrated. $2.00 postpaid. 


NAVIGATION 


Aquino’s “Newest” Sea and Air Navigation Tables. 
Off the press about June 15, 1927. By Commander Radler de Aquino, B. N. 
Price $5.00 postpaid. 
Navigation and Nautical Astronomy. 
By Commander Benjamin Dutton, U. S. Navy. It is a thorough treatise on 
the subject, and is the standard textbook for instruction of Midshipmen. 1926. 
$5.50 postpaid. 
Navigation and Compass Deviation, 1918. 
By Comdr. W. C. P. Muir, U. S. Navy. 765 pages. $4.20 postpaid. 
Practical Manual of the Compass, 1921. 


By Captain Harris Laning, U. S. Navy, and Lieut. Comdr. H. D. McGuire, 
U. S. Navy. 234 pages, illustrated, $3.90 postpaid. 


MARINE ENGINEERING 


Principles of the Basic Mechanisms. 

Prepared for use of midshipmen by Lieut. Comdr. R. N. S. Baker (CC), U. S. 
Navy, and W. E. Farrell, Associate Professor, U. S. N. A. 1926. 132 pages, 
$3.75 postpaid. 

Engineering Materials and Processes. 

Prepared as a text book for midshipmen. Is the successor to Danforth’s 
Mechanical Processes. By Lieut. Comdrs. G. B. Ashe, and J. I. Hale, (CC) U. S. 
Navy. 1926. $3.90 postpaid. 

Internal Combustion Engines. 

Their Principles and Applications to Automobile, Aircraft, and Marine Purposes. 

A complete and thorough revision of the 1920 edition by the Department of 
Marine Engineering and Naval Construction, U. S. Naval Academy. 

Obsolete material has been omitted, and much new material has been added, 
such as Diesel engines, aircraft engines and naval type-V engine. 1925. 266 pages. 
$3.40 postpaid. 

Naval Reciprocating Engines and Auxiliary Machinery, 1922. 

By Commanders J. K. Barton, U. S. Navy, and H. O. Stickney, U. S. Navy. 

634 pages, illustrated, with Atlas containing 48 plates. $6.50 postpaid. 
Marine and Naval Boilers, 1920. 

By Lieut. Commanders Frank Lyon, U. S, Navy, and A. W. Hinds, U. S. Navy. 

404 pages, illustrated, $3.80 postpaid. 
Naval Turbines, 1924. 

By Commanders O. L. Cox, U. S. Navy, and M. A. Libbey, U. S. Navy. Pre- 
pared primarily for use in the instruction of midshipmen, the book covers the 
latest principles involved in turbine design and construction. 251 pages with many 
illustrations and drawings. Price $5.00 postpaid. 


MATHEMATICS 
Engineering Mathematics. 
Prepared for the Department of Mathematics for instruction of Midshipmen. 
It is a revision of the 1925 edition and contains about 30 per cent more material. 
1926. $2.70 postpaid. 
Elementary Mechanics. 


A complete revision of the 1922 edition, by Professor Paul Capron and Associ- 
ate Professor L. T. Wilson, U. S. N. A. 1926. 189 pages. $5.00 postpaid. 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING 


Manual of Athletic Requirements 


By Department of Physical Training, U. S. Naval Academy. Now under re- 
vision—will be ready about 1 July, 1927. 


LANGUAGES 


Writing and Speaking: a Handbook for Naval Officers. 

By Professor Carroll S. Alden, U.S.N.A. (This book is to replace “Compo- 
sition for Naval Officers.”) Off the press about 15 June, 1927. 376 pages (ap- 
proximately). 

French Nautical Phrase Book and Reader. 
By Professor P. J. des Garennes, U. S. N. A. 1921. 181 pages. $1.50 postpaid. 


A Spanish Nautical Phrase Book and Reader. 


Reprinted 1925 with additional corrections. By Professor Arturo Fernandez, 
U.S. N. A. 175 pages. $2.00 postpaid. 


AVIATION 
Naval Aviation. 


A textbook primarily for the instruction of midshipmen, but is valuable to the 
service at large. Everything of a technical nature has been purposely. excluded. 
Compiled by Lieut. W. W. Warlick, U. S. Navy. 128 pages. $1.75 postpaid. 
Second printing, February, 1926. 

Airplanes, Airships, and Aircraft Engines, 1921. 


By Lieut. Albert Tucker (CC), U. S. Navy. 448 pages, illustrated. $3.50 
postpaid. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Man-of-War’s Man’s Manual 
By Rear Admiral R. R. Belknap, U.S.N. Off the press about 1 July, 1927. 
225 pages (approximately). Price $.65 postpaid. 
Yankee Mining Squadron, 1920. 
By Captain R. R. Belknap, U. S. Navy. 110 pages, illustrated. Price reduced 
to $1.00 postpaid. 
Routine Book, 1918. 
By Captain R. R. Belknap, U. S. Navy. 308 pages. Price reduced to $1.25 
postpaid. 


Index to Proceedings (Nos. 1 to 100) and (Nos. 101 to 200) 
$.50 each. postpaid. 


Seaman’s Handbook, U.S. Navy, 1921. 
By Lieut. Comdr. Richard Wainwright, Jr., U. S. Navy, and Comdr. M. F. 
Draemel, U. S. Navy. 176 pages, illustrated. $.65 postpaid 
U. S. Navy Cook Book, 1920. 


By School for Cooks and Bakers. U. S. Naval Training Station. Newport, 
Rhode Island. 130 pages. $.60 postpaid. 
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CHARLES WARD HALL, Inc. 


Design and Build light weight, efficient ALL METAL Airplanes and Seaplanes 


156 East 42nd St., New York 
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Airplane Manufacturers Explosives ; 
Chance Vought Corporation E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. G.& 0 
Boeing Airplane Co. 
Loening Aeronautical Corp. 
The Douglas Co. Hotels Dubilie 
Glenn L. Martin Co. Southern Hotel Co. 
Consolidated Aircraft Corp. 
Charles Ward Hall, Inc. ' 
Haskelite Mfg. Co. Insurance | Keysto 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co. Navy Mutual Aid Association | Ss, K. F 
Aero. Equipment | 
Stromberg Motor Devices Co. Instrument Mfg. Stewar' 
Packard Motor Car Co. Ford Instrument Co. 
B. G. Corporation Pneumercator Co., Inc, | 
a eee Co. 
right Aeronautical Corp. : . . Newpo 
Standard Steel Propeller Co. Machinery, Refrigerating | <a 
é Frick Co. | 
Aluminum York Manufacturing Co. . 
: - ~ Endico 
Aluminum Company of America Marine Basin Co. | 
Banks Motors and Internal Combustion Engines Allegh 
Annapolis Banking & Trust Co. Bethlehem Steel Co. Standa 
Farmers National Bank Star Electric Motor Co. Americ 
State Capital Bank Busch-Sulzer Bros., Diesel Engine Co. vesdes 
Batteries : 
Gould Storage Battery Co. Navigational Instruments | il 
Burgess Battery Co. Sperry Gyroscope Co. 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Booksellers Oil Engines 
Brentano’s, Inc. Falk Corporation 
Bolts, Nut j 
olts, Nuts and Screw Machine Products it it clean Prades 
St. Louis Screw Co. : 
% Gulf Refining Co. | 
Brick and Cement Shell Co. (catieereia) 
. Associated Oil Co. 
Crescent Refractories Co. Standard Oil Co. 
Brushes Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 
W. J. Jeandron New York Lubricating Oil Co. 
: American Oil 6 | 
; Sherwood Bros. Inc. r 
Cleaning Compounds General Petroleum Corp. | 
Grady Manufacturing Co. 
Coal Packing, Metallic 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. France Packing Co. 
Smokeless Fuel Co. 
. ° t 
Contracting Paints, Dope & Varnish 
John J. McGarry Impervious Varnish Co. i 
Arundel Corp. Titanine, Inc. | 
Diving Apparatus Pipe Fittings | 
A. Schrader’s and Sons, Inc. Coins Co. 
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Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. Piston Rings 
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General Electric Co. 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. Pumps 
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CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY, Continued 


Radiators 
G. & O. Manufacturing Co. 


Radio Equipment and Supplies 
Dubilier Condenser and Radio Corp. 


Roller Bearings 


Keystone Roller Bearing Co. 
S. K. F. Industries Co. 


Rollers 
Stewart Hartshorn Co. 
Shipbuilding 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 
Shoes 


Endicott-Johnson 


Special Metal Manufacturers 


Allegheny Steel Co. 
Standard Steel Propeller Co. 
American Mond Nickel Corp. 


Central Alloy Steel Co. 

Laminated Shim Co. 

Crane Co. 

Atlantic Steel Castings Co. 
Sanitary Rags 

American Sanitary Rag Co. 


Steamship Supplies 


France Packing Co. 
Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. 


Thermometers 
A. E. Moeller & Co. 


Tools, Power and Hand 


Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 
Armstrong Bros, Tool Co. 


Uniforms 


Paul Mehner 
[Edward S. Appel and Company 





































International Nickel Co. Valves 
Latrobe Electrical Steel Co. Crane Co. 
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1 ppapeter yee fully equipped plants and dry docks located along the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific seaboards convenient to main ocean routes, are prepared to 
handle new ship construction and repairs of any kind as well as motorship conver- 


sions. 


PLANTS AND DRY DOCKS 


Atlantic Coast 


BOSTON HARBOR 
(Fore River Plant) 
Simpson Dry Dock Plant 
3 Graving Docks—464,256 and 164 fet. 
1 Floating Dry Dock—10,000 tons 


BALTIMORE HARBOR 
Baltimore Plant 
Baltimore Dry Docks Works 

2 Graving Docks—614 and 469 feet 

2 Marine Railways—800 and 500 tons 
Sparrows Point Works 

2 Floating Dry Docks—20,000 and 6,000 
tons 


Pacific Coast Union Plant 
SAN FRANCISCO HARBOR 

Potrero Works 

3 Floating Dry Docks—6,500, 2,500 and 

2,000 tons 
Hunter’s Point Works 
2 Graving Docks—1i1,020 and 750 ft. 

Alameda Works 

2 Marine Railways—4,000 and 2,000 tons 


LOS ANGELES HARBOR 


San Pedro Works 
1 Floating Dry Dock—15,000 tons 














Products for Marine Service 


STEAM BOILERS 


Scotch, Yarrow and Bethlehem Type 
Water Tube 


MARINE STEAM TURBINES 
MARINE STEAM ENGINES 
DIESEL ENGINES 
MARINE AUXILIARIES 
CONTRA PROPELLERS 


BETHLEHEM (DAHL) MECHANI- 
CAL OIL BURNING SYSTEM 


OIL SEPARATORS 


Catalogs and literature on the above equip- 
ment sent on request. 











Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, Ltd., Bethlehem, Pa. 


General Sales Offices: 


East Coast: 25 Broadway, New York City 


West Coast: Matson Bldg., San Francisco 


District Offices: Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore 


BETHLEHEM 
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Marine Engine Castings of ALUMINUM 


HE use of aluminum castings for ma- 
rine engines deserves the attention of 
the naval architect. 


Strength combined with unusual lightness allows 
new developments of marine design. An example 
worth your consideration is the engine illustrated 
which has been in successful service for two sea- 
sons. Strong heat treated aluminum alloys devel- 
oped by the Aluminum Company of America made 
this achievement possible. The twin engine is 
rated at 1500 horse-power. The weight of the 


‘aluminum castings is 38,500 pounds. 


ALUMINUM IN EVERY COMMERCIAL FORM 


G™~ 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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150 Pounds Pressure ok ro A N E V A | V E S & 2500 Pound Pressure 








No. 4838 No. 4805 
Outside Spring, Oil or High Pressure Piston Type 
Water Relief Valve Bottom Blow-off Valve 











A VAST ORGANIZATION TO SERVE YOU 


The little brass and bell foundry which held in industry, in marine service, 
R. T. Crane launched in Chicago 72 wherever valves and fittings are used. 
years ago has grown into a vast organi- 
zation, with factory ground-area total- 
ing 376 acres and employes number- 
ing 18,000 people. 


The great Crane organization built 
on this foundation has the manufac- 
turing facilities, the tried processes, 
the unquestioned reputation,that 
His resolution to win for his products engineers require when they place 
a reputation of unfailing dependability an order for equipment to fit exacting 
has justified itself in the perfect con- specifications and to meet the most 
fidence in which Crane materials are exhaustive tests. 


CRANE 


Address all inquiries to Crane Co., Chicago 
GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty-two Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, SanFrancisco, and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton, 
Montreal, and St. Johns, Que. 

CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO CITY, HAVANA 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 1170 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
CRANE-BENNETT, LTD., LONDON 
C® CRANE: PARIS, BRUSSELS 
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SUPER-CRAFT of the AIR 


O THE NOVICE and the newcomer, the Loening 
Amphibian appears at first novel and unfamiliar along- 
side of the old joy riding types. 

But the first few flights give a new vista. Here is a 
hard working, sturdy, comfortable ship, which flies as if 
endowed with pursuit plane vitality, and yet carries every- 
thing needed—a thousand miles of fuel, cameras, radio, flares, 
bombs, guns, deck alighting gear, catapult gear, anchor and 
line, room for baggage and spare parts, and still more room 
for an extra passenger—and always an able flying boat— 
and always a sturdy land plane—and all quite simple 
when understood. 


A wonderfully versatile and handy ship is 
THE PLANE THAT DOES THE HARD WORK 
FOR AMERICA 


LOENING AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING CORP. 
31st Street and East River, New York City 
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These splendid facilities stand 
squarely behind the production 
of “Wasp” engines. Situated in 
the very center of the finest 
manufacturing district of New 
England, there is assured the 
skilled workmanship so essential 
for this work. 


Into every engine is built the 
qualities which make for the fine 
performance and dependability 
so vital in both military and 
commercial flying. 


425 HP at 1900 R. PM 
Weight 650 Ibs 


PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT CO. 


HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 


LANDING FACILITIES MUNICIPAL FIELD AND CONNECTICUT RIVER 


ON AIRWAYS MAPS 
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All in a Day’s Work 


ONE hundred prisoners, eleven machine guns, four 
155 MM Howitzers and one anti-aircraft gun— 
these were on the credit side of the ledger of Capt. 
George H. Mallon, of the 132nd Infantry, 33rd Division, 
when he took stock after an engagement with the enemy 
in the Boise de Forgese, Sept. 26, 1918. 


It began when the heroic captain and nine of his men 
became separated by fog from the balance of the com- 
pany. Pressing forward, Captain Mallon gathered, one 
after another, the eleven machine guns, the anti-aircraft 
gun and the gunners to his fold. Then, rushing a bat- 
tery of four 155 MM Howitzers, he not only captured 
guns and crew, but having no time to reload his auto- 
matic, laid low one of the enemy with his fists. 


And then, calling it a day, this wholesale dealer in 
prisoners, armament and munitions found to his satis- 
faction that it all had been accomplished without the 
loss of a single man. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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Du Pont Powder 
has been insepa- 
rably connected 
with the combat 
history of every 
organization in 
the Service. In 
1802, practically 
all du Pont Pow- 
der was made for 
military purposes. 
Today, 98% is 
produced for in- 
dustrial uses. 
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This is the Burgess Radio “A” Battery 
ms SPECIALLY designed “A” Burgessare noted. ~ w w 


battery for radio service. If youare using the ordinary type 
There is nothing like it in its field. of No. 6 “A” battery, we suggest 
Proportioned to permit ease of that you learn for yourself from the 
handling and convenience of cabi' Burgess Radio “A” the measure of 
net assembly and storage, you may SeFvice you have a right to expect. 
expect this new Burgess creation Ask cAny Radio Engineer 
to give you the length of service Burgess BATTERY COMPANY 
and dependability under ail condi- I 
tions for which all products of Canadian Factories and Offices : Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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Twelve Years of Pioneering in Aircraft Motor Development—1915-1927 








Martin Model T3M-. Three 
Purpose Airpiane 


NAVY EQUIPS MARTIN SHIPS 
WITH PACKARD A-2500 ENGINES 


NE hundred new Martin three pur- and efficiency of the Model 3A-2500—the 
pose ships—bombing, torpedo and most powerful aircraft engine of its size 
scouting—the first of which is now de-_ in the world. The concrete result of this 





livered and in service are being selection was the placing by 
equipped with Packard 3A- 
2500, 800 H.P. Direct drive en- 
gines. Other deliveries are 


rapidly being made, and ships 


the Navy Department of the 
largest single order for aircraft 
engines since the war. 

put into service. Packard aircraft engines are 


The selection of this Packard the result of more than a quar- 


engine by the Navy Depart- 
ment followed an intensive test- 


ter of a century of leadership 
in engine manufacturing, and 


of twelve years of pioneering 





ing program which definitely 


established the unexcelled Pare Sees in aircraft motor develop- 
ac van yl nd i 
eae ¢ ] \ ¢ 0. 
power, speed, dependability rect. The a. st ptt we rfl ment. 
aircraft motor of its size 
in the world. 


PACKARD 
AVIATION ENGINES 


THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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Special Notice 


Naval Institute Prize Essay, 1928 


> Se NOT TO EXCEED FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS WITH A GOLD MEDAL, 





and a life membership in the Institute (unless the author is already 
a life member, in which case he will receive the commuted value 
thereof), is offered by the Naval Institute for the best essay sub- 
mitted on any subject pertaining to the naval profession. 

The following rules will govern this competition : 

1. The award of the prize to be made by the Board of Con- 
trol, voting by ballot and without knowledge of the names of the 
competitors. 

2. Each competitor to send his essay to the Secretary-Treas- 
urer in a sealed envelope marked “Prize Essay Contest.” The 
name of the writer shall not appear on the essay, but instead 
thereof a motto. Accompanying the essay a separate sealed en- 
velope will be sent to the Secretary-Treasurer, with the motto on 
the outside and the writer’s name and motto inside. This envelope 
will not be opened until after the decision of the board. Essays 
must be received on or before January 1, 1928. 

3. In addition to the “Naval Institute Prize, ” one or more 
essays may receive “Honorable Mention,” if of sufficient merit to 
justify that award; or, in the event that no essay is adjudged of 
sufficient merit to receive the “Prize,” the best essay submitted 
may receive “Honorable Mention” in lieu thereof. 

4. In case one or more essays receive “Honorable Mention” 
the writers thereof will each receive a prize, the amount of such 
awards to be decided by the Board of Control in each case. 

5. Announcement of awards will be made as soon as practi- 
cable after January 1, 1928. 

6. Essays awarded the “Naval Institute Prize” or “Honorable 
Mention” will be published in the NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS 
as soon as practicable. Essays not awarded a prize may be pub- 
lished at the discretion of the Board of Control, and the writers 
of such articles shall be compensated at the established rate for 
articles not submitted in competition. 

7. Articles shall be limited to eleven (11) printed pages in 
the PRocEEDINGS (approximately 8,000 words), but shorter 
articles will receive equal consideration. 

8. In the event of the prize being awarded to the winner of a 
previous year, a gold clasp suitably engraved will be given in lieu 
of the medal. 

g. All essays must be typewritten, double spaced, and sub- 
mitted in duplicate. 

H. A. BALDRIDGE, 
Captain, U. S. N., Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Your Condenser Problems 


UBILIER condensers are used in practically every 

radio installation of the United States Army and 

Navy. They are the condensers that have been tried 
by time and found thoroughly dependable. 


Dubilier manufactures every type of condenser from 
the largest used in superpower transmitting stations to 
the smallest used in portable receiving sets. 


As new condenser problems arise, the Dubilier research 
laboratories will find new and efficient ways to meet 


Dubuilier 


CONDENSER AND RADIO 














HASKELITE PLYWOOD 
Only Plywood made to pass strict Grade “A” Navy Specifications 
Can be furnished in any size or thickness 


HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORP. 
133 W. Washington St. CHICAGO, ILL. 








THE ANNAPOLIS BANKING & TRUST COMPANY 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 


Capital, $300,000.00 Surplus and Profits, $150,000.00 Total Resources, $3,400,000.00 


Depository of the moneys of the State of Maryland. 

Depository of the moneys of the County of Anne Arundel. 

Depository of the moneys of the City of Annapolis. 

We handle and carry upon our Books more moneys of the United States Navy than any 
Bank in the United States. 

JAMES A. WALTON, President FRANK H. THOMPSON, JR., Treasurer 








Gould Battery for Every Battery Purpose! 


THE GOULD STORAGE BATTERY CO., Inc. 250 Park Ave., N. Y. 











Stainless Steels High Speed Steel Special Alloy Steels 
LATROBE ELECTRIC STEEL COMPANY 


8 West 40th Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Works: LATROBE, PA. 
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Associated Gasoline 
of Sustained Quality 


From Canada to Mexico, Associated Gaso- 
line is available. A post-card, wireless or 
wire to any Pacific Coast seaport will enable 
you to have ready and waiting your needed 
supply of gasoline. 


ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


General Office 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 














3 | FALK HERRINGBONE GEAR 
MARINE UNITS 


FALK FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 
FALK MARINE OIL ENGINES 


Send for free Bulletins 


THE FALK CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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The 
American Oil 
Company 


Affiliated with 


Pan American Petroleum & Transport 
Company and its Subsidary, Mexican 
Petroleum Corporation 


‘ 


General Offices 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


‘ 


PETROLEUM AND ITS 
PRODUCTS 


Keystone Roller 
Bearing Co. 
Manufacturers of 


Ball and Roller Bearings for 
Every Purpose 
Catalogue on request 


5001-5011 Lancaster Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 














LE CARBONE 


Carbon Brushes 


Are always uniform in quality 
Have long life 


W. J. JEANDRON 
15th Street, Hoboken, N. J. 











Does your car eat up gas? 
Frio 





iT 





—then fill your tank with Ethyl Gas 
and stop the waste of fuel! 


HE carbon deposits now in your en- 
gine are causing waste of power and 
waste of fuel. 

But with Ethyl Gasoline, the carbon 
will become a source of power and will 
stop the waste of fuel. 

In fact, if your car is full of carbon, Ethyl 
will give you the fuel consumption of your 
car when it was new! 

There is no fuel like Ethyl Gasoline. 
It has no substitute. The first tankful 
will stop all “knocking” and give you 
more power, faster pick-up and less need 
to shift your gears. 

Ethyl Gasoline is automotive science’s 
solution of the problem of carbon and the 
carbon “knock.” Fill your tank today. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORP., NEW YORK 
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Equip Your 
Motor With a 


S 










O The World-Famous 


CARBURETOR 


For Aeroplanes, Boats, Trucks and Passenger Cars 


STROMBERG MOTOR DEVICES CO. 
58-68 E. 25th St. CHICAGO, ILL. 








SCINTILLA 


AIRCRAFT MAGNETOS 


Contractors to the 


United States NAVY 
United States ARMY 


Offices and Factory $3 SIDNEY, NEW YORK 








The Atlantic Steel Castings Company 


CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA 





Manufacturers of 


STEEL CASTINGS OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 








HERMOMETERS 





NEVER VARY 


A. E. MOELLER CO., storm, 0. ¥. 















. 136 West 52nd S 
The B. G. Cor poration new YORK CITY, NY. 
Contractors to the U. S. Government Air Services 
and to the Aircraft Engine Builders 


Major De Bernardi used B. G. Plugs in the Schneider Cup Race 
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THE whole personnel 
of this Company is standing 
by to be of assistance to 
the United States Navy777 
to render service and to 
furnish petroleum products. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 























The 
Arundel 
Corporation 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


‘ 


Contractors 
and 
Engineers 
and 
Distributors of 


Sand and Gravel 
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The 
Marine Basin Co. 


Foot of Hubbard St., Brooklyn 
(on Gravesend Bay), Ulmer Park 


Has Taken Over the Manufacture, Sales 
and Service of 


Clothel Refrigerating Company 


Equipped for Building and Installing Complete 
Refrigerating Units and Building Refrigerator 
Compartments to any Specification or Size. Con- 
venient Wharfage and Prompt Service on any 
Vessels now Equipped with CLOTHEL Appara- 
tus that may require Attention. 


The Marine Basin Co. 


Four Marine Railways. General Ship, Yacht and 
Engine Repairs. Wharfage for the largest yachts 
afloat; no oil or acid in water. We specialize 
in Yacht and Diesel Repairs, Electric elding, 
Scaling and Painting. Cruisers, Launches and 
Work Boats Designed and Built. 


Telephone Bensonhurst 5700 


J. H. Watson, V-Pres. & Supt. 
F. C. Zupser, Supt. Mach. Div’n 
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THE DOUGLAS COMPANY 


SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 





FIRST AROUND THE WORLD 


Airplane Development and Production 
COMMERCIAL AND MILITARY TYPES 








BOEING AIRPLANE CO. 


Manufacturers of 


COMMERCIAL and MILITARY 
AIRCRAFT 





SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 











Metallic Packing 
for 


BS All Conditions 
RRQSS 
of 


Marine Service 


Send for Catalogue and List of Users 


FRANCE PACKING COMPANY 
6506 TACONY ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Representatives Wanted 
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© 
ARMSTRONG 
Drop Forged 


WRENCHES and CLAMPS 


Have Served the Navy for Many 
Years. They Are of the Highest 


Quality 


° 


ARMSTRONG BROS. TOOL CO. 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 





The Advantages of 


FRICK Refrigerating Machines 


have put 5300 of them into successful 
operation. The simple valve arrange- 
ment makes it easy to start. It is de- 
pendable in operation, because every feat- 
ure making for long life, efficiency, quiet- 
ness and flexibility has been built into it. 


Write for illustrated booklet & quotations 


FRICK COMPANY, INC. 
WAYNESBORO, PA. 








Quimby Pump Co., Inc. 


Formerly William E. Quimby, Inc. 
348 Thomas St., NEWARK, N. J. 


oJ 


Mfgrs. of The QUIMBY SCREW 
PUMP for Fuel and Lubricating Oil 








The SOUTHERN 
HOTEL 
‘ 
Baltimore’s Newest and Finest 
‘ 


NAVY 
HEADQUARTERS 











MEAT- SHAPED 


ISTON RINGS 


Heat-Shaping is a distinctive process by which piston rings are made 
perfectly round. Moreover the process lends itself fortunately to pro- 
duction methods which accounts for the competitive price of this 


superior product. 


Wilkeni 
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ENDURO 
STAINLESS [ROW RUSTLESS 


The unusual combination of corrosive resistance, 
workability and physical strength, at a commercial 
price, makes Enduro an iron of unlimited possibilities. 
Write for complete information. 














Central Alloy Steel Corporation, Massillon, Ohio 











) 


offer 


Strength Neatness Permanency 


for 


Steps Flooring Platforms Runways 


ALAN WOOD IRON & STEEL CO. 
Widener Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New York Boston Dallas San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle 











Gyro-Pilots 
Gyro Ship Stabilizers ° : 
Gyro-Compasses . WA 
Naval, Military and Commercial Searchlights 





Navigational Instruments 


Gun Fire Control Apparatus 





THE SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 
LONDON NEW YORK TOKYO 
15 Victoria Street Manhattan Bridge Plaza, Brooklyn Mitsui Building 


€PERRY 


FOR GETTER NAVIGATION 
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POWER, ELECTRICAL and 
INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY 


LECTRICAL Machinery, Steam Engines, Steam Turbines, Con- 
densers, Gas Engines, Oil Engines, Hydraulic Turbines, Pumping 
Engines, Centrifugal Pumps, Mining Machinery, Metallurgical Machin- 
ery, Crushing Machinery, Cement Machinery, Flour Mill Machinery, 
Saw Mill Machinery, Air Compressors, Air Brakes, Steam and Electric 


Complete Hoists, Farm Tractors, Power Transmission Machinery, Perforated 
pew’ po Metals, Timber Preserving Machinery. 
Type of Prime 
Mover (nC) LLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING(O. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. U.S.A. 











Exceptional quality in material, 
workmanship and design 


THE G & O MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 











BURKE ELECTRIC CO., ERIE, PA. 


Designers—Manufacturers 
Navy Electrical Equipment 








Cutler-Hammer 
Motor Controllers 
For motor-drives of every kind including types specially 


designed for use on battleships, cruisers, submarines, motor- 
ships, Diesel barges, merchant marines. 








The CUTLER-HAMMER Mf. Co. Pa aT 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus Booklet 
1263 St. Paul Avenue Milwaukee, Wisconsin Number 890 











Bar Iron-Bolts-Nuts-Screw Machine Products 
Galvanizing 
ST. LOUIS SCREW CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Shims That Peel 


Laminated shims are made of thin layers of brass, which are 
peeled off to secure the thickness required for accurate bearing 
adjustments. Adjustments to three thousandths of an inch. 
Furnished in sheets 6” x 36”, or made to blue prints or specifi- 


cations. 


LAMINATED SHIM CO., INC. 
238 14th Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 
Detroit, 2017 Dime Bank Bldg. St. Louis, Mazura Mfg. Co. 
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“ICE MAKING and 
REFRIGERATING PLANTS ‘| 
ér ALL. MARINE REQUIREMENTS 1 


Ammonia Compression Ammonia Absorption 
Carbon Dioxide Compression 


Consultation on any Refrigerating Problem Invited 
YOR Manufacturin 
Company 


» 
MA York, Penna. wes 


a a a a om ona 




















Alirema 


The coal by which the Standard for Uncle Sam’s Navy is measured 


SMOKELESS FUEL CO., Charleston, W. Va. 


NEW YORK NORFOLK SPARTANBURG 
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General Petroleum Corporation 


of California 





Producers, Refiners, Marketers 
of Petroleum Products 











OUR “AMERICAN BRANDS” ALWAYS CLEAN CLEANEST 


AMERICAN SANITARY RAG COMPANY 


Washed — Sanitary Wiping Cloths — Sanitary 
Cheese Cloth — Remnants — Mill Ends White and Colored Cotton Waste 


1409-1415 DAYTON STREET CHICAGO 














Ford Instrument Company, Inc. 


Rawson St. and Nelson Ave. 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 





GUN FIRE CONTROL APPARATUS, 
SCIENTIFIC, MATHEMATICAL AND 
CALCULATING INSTRUMENTS 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 














AIRPLANE DOPE 


> THTANINE> 


REG. TRADE MARK 


Made by 
TITANINE, Inc., UNION, NEW JERSEY 











Impervious Varnish Company 


Manufacturers 
Electrical Insulating Varnishes 
Baking Enamels, Lacquers, Coil and 
Special Varnishes 


421 Wood Street PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Are You over 30 Years of Age? 





Have You Sent Your Application to the 
NAVY MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION? 


Age limit for eligibility will be reduced from 
THIRTY-FIVE to THIRTY YEARS on and after 
July 1, 1927. 

The membership is now voting on the follow- 
ing change in the By-Laws provided 

That the beneficiaries of members elected on 

and after July 1, 1927, who are killed or die 
as a result of a flying accident while detailed 
on aviation duty, shall be paid but two-thirds 
2/3) of the benefit established by the By- 
Laws at the date of their death. 

The Benefit is now $7,500! IMMEDIATELY 
upon notice of a member’s death the beneficiary 
is wired or cabled the full benefit, all advance 
assessments to the member’s credit and his pro 
rata share of the Reserve Fund. 

Applications for ARREARS OF PAY, 
MONTHS GRATUITY, WAR RISK INSUR- 
ANCE, and PENSION are prepared for the 
a and taken care of until satisfactorily 
settied. 


You should send in your application AT ONCE 


SIX 


and so protect your dependents! THE NAVY 
MUTUAL AID eliminates the “Passing of the 
Hat” assured that your de- 


and - can feel 


pendents will be taken care of after your death. 


ASK YOUR NON-RESIDENT DIRECTOR 
FOR INFORMATION. OBTAIN AN APPLI- 


CATION FROM HIM or write to me and I will 
prepare application for you and make you a 
member. 


T. J. COWIE, Rear Admiral, S.C., U.S.N., 
Secretary and Treasurer, Room 1054, Navy Dept. 


Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Company 


Shipbuilding and Ship Repairing 
Address 


233 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 








High Grade Uniforms 


at Moderate Prices 


Samples of materials and complete price 
list upon request 





EDWARD S. APPEL & CO. 


14 North Liberty St., BALTIMORE, MD. 








REXOLINE 


MOTOR OIL 
Lubricates at Working 
Temperatures 
SHERWOOD BROS., INC. 


Continental Building, Baltimore 











S. MORGAN SMITH 
COMPANY 
YORK, PA. 
Builders of 


SMITH HYDRAULIC TUR. 
BINE EQUIPMENT 














Universal Motor 
erates on 


ne or D.C. 


“With the Pistol Grip 
and Trigger Switch’ 


%” SPECIAL 
BALL BEARING ELECTRIC DRILL 


Black and Decker Electric Tools have 
been rendering excellent service in many 
branches of the Naval Service for the 
past decade. For new De Luxe Catalog 
containing complete line of electric drills, 
grinders, screw drivers, 


tappers, etc., 


write to 


We BLACK & DECKER MFG.CO. 
DEPT. A, TOWSON MD., U.S.A. 
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Kinney Turbine 
Driven Pump 


These pumps are built for 
any capacity and pressure 
up to 400 tbs. 






KINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Nickel WoOnel metal 
SHOT — INGOT — WIRE — ROD — SHOT— SHEET — 
ELECTROLYTIC 99.9% — CASTINGS — INGOT — 
Eg AO gs lg ede TUBING — WIRE — STRIP 
D NICKEL (in all commer- : 
cial forms)-NICKEL OXIDE Monel Metal can be machined, 
77.5% —SEAMLESS TUBING. Feedage ge Fast yee 
rawn, brazed, soldered an 
Prime metals for the manufac- welded. Wherever it is used, 
ture of Nickel Steel, Nickel Cast wear and corrosion are largely 
Iron, Nickel Silver, Anodes and prevented. Write for “List B” 
all remelting purposes. of available literature. 





Monel Metal is a technically controlled Nickel-Copper alloy of high nickel content. 
It is mined, smelted, refined, rolled and marketed solely by The International Nickel 
Company. The name ‘‘Monel Metal’’ is a registered trade mark. 





THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY 
Nickel] 67 WALL STREET (Incorporated) NEW YORK CITY 
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The Farmers National Bank of Annapolis, Md. 4 


ESTABLISHED 1805 











GROSS ASSETS 4% INTEREST ACCOUNTS 
$3,046,928.15 SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
STORAGE VAULTS SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 
W. MEADE HOLLADAY CHARLES F. LEE D. J. THOMPSON JOHN M. GREEN 
President Vice-President Cashier Asst. Cashier 


The State Capital Bank of the E. S. T. Co. 


Church Circle & Gloucester St., Annapolis, Md. 
‘‘Naval Accounts Solicited’’ 

















Book Department 





The Institute Book Department will supply any obtainable 
naval, professional, or scientific book at retail price, 
less five per cent discount, postage prepaid. The trouble 
saved the purchaser through having one source of 


supply for all books should be considered. 
Address all communications to: 


Secretary-Treasurer, 


U. S. NAVAL INSTITUTE 
Annapolis, Md. 
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NEW YORK PARIS 


Brentano’ s tr. 


BOOKSELLERS, ENGRAVERS and STATIONERS 
CHICAGO WASHINGTON 








NAVAL OFFICERS’ UNIFORMS AND EQUIPMENT 
When in Bremerton, Navy Yard, Puget Sound, call on 


PAUL MEHNER, Tailor and Importer 


Local Representative Officers’ Uniform Shop nN 
Phone 3 L 409 Washington Avenue Bremerton, Washington 








Star Ball Bearing Motors 
For Hard Usage - A. C. and D. C. 


Complete line of standard motors and generators, 
all sizes up to 100 h. p. and 50 kw. respectively 


Our engineering department at your service for 
all special applications 


Star Electric Motor Co. Newark, New Jersey 











‘The Name 
CRESCENT ®) 


CRESCENT Zi" }: 
caine) 


FIRE CLAY, BRICK AND DUST 
High Temperature Cements 
No. 505 Furnace Patch 


CRESCENT REFRACTORIES COMPANY 
CURWENSVILLE, PENNA. 





QUALITY 











JOHN J. McGARRY, General Contractor 


Streets — Sewers — Factory Construction 


TRUCKING 
Telephones Cliffside 776-777 EDGEWATER, NEW JERSEY 
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“DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA” 


A TANKER OF 10,250 DWT CAPACITY OWNED BY 


THE STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


WILL BE CONVERTED FROM STEAM 
INTO 
DIESEL ELECTRIC DRIVE 
WITH 
FOUR 1000 BHP BUSCH-SULZER TYPE “E” DIESELS 
COMBINING 
LIGHTER WEIGHT, SMALLER SPACE, HIGHER SPEED 
WITH 


RUGGED DURABLE CONSTRUCTION 


‘ 


BUSCH-SULZER Bros.-DigsEL ENGINE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Prizes for Photographs 


FIRST PRIZE $25.00 
SECOND PRIZE $15.00 
THIRD PRIZE $10.00 


oN 


The Naval Institute offers $50.00 in prizes for photographs sub- 


mitted between June 1 and October 1. 


oN 


To that photograph adjudged to be the winner a prize of $25.00 will 
be awarded; the second and third best will be awarded $15.00 and 
$10.00 respectively. 


All photographs (or negatives), except prize winners, retained, will be 
paid for at the rate of $2.00 a piece. 


Photographs (or negatives) submitted should, if possible, be of sub- 
ject(s) appropriate for reproduction in the Proceedings. For reproduc- 
tion purposes it is better to take new photographs of old pictures, 
paintings, engravings, etc., and new prints of them and of original pic- 
tures should be made on glossy paper, preferably size 8x10 inches. 
Those unable to submit finished prints of this size may send the nega- 
tives. 


Contest open to regular and associate members. 


Address: SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
U. S. NAVAL INSTITUTE, 
ANNAPOLIS, MD., U. S. A. 
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